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A MEMOIR OF AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SCHLEGEL.’ 


Nun ist der Vorzeit hohe Kraft zerronnen, 

Man wagt es, sie der Barbarey zu zeihen. 

Sie haben enge Weisheit sich ersonnen, 

Was Ohnmacht nicht begreift, sind Treumereyen. 


Or that numerous and eminent 
literary family, of which Lessing 
was the first-born, and Gothe the 
chief, and which, at the close of 
the last century and the commence- 
ment of the present, shed such glory 
over Germany, there now remain 
but three members: an aged phi- 
losopher, Schelling; an aged poet, 
Tieck ; an aged critic, a poet also, 
but more particularly a critic, Au- 
gustus William Schlegel. 

If you visit Germany, and, pass- 
ing through the pleasant city of 
Bonn, inquire concerning the curi- 
esities which it contains, you will 
certainly be shown a small, elegant 
old man, in a light peruke, who 
bears well the weight of seventy 
five winters, and who is there clo- 
sing, amid profound silence, a ca- 
reer commenced and pursued amid 
great noise. 

It must be a sad thing to survive 
our age, to see the ideas which we 
have promulgated with difficulty, 
and for which we have contended 








* From the “Galerie des Contempo- 
rains Illustres, 45¢ livraison, 1842. 
Vol. I. 24 
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with renown, become in part com- 
mon-places, after having been bold 
paradoxes, and circulate peacefully 
among a new generation, which 
takes from them whatever suits it, 
which glories in what it takes, as 
if it were its own creation, and 
which, in its joy at running without 
restraint, in a field more vast than 
that of its predecessors, forgets to 
turn back and thank those who 
opened the path. 

Here is a man whom perhaps 
half of our readers know only by 
name, a man whom Germany itself 
seems to have forgotten ; and yet, 
if all that modern literature, which 
has long been distinguished by the 
epithet romantic,* were grateful, it 


* It may not be useless to remark here, 
that this word, romantic, brought from 
Germany and so ofien perverted among 
us, was originally only a simple generic 
term, applied by the German critics to 
all the literary or artistic works, produced 
since the introduction of Christianity, and 
independent of Greek and Reman tradi- 
tion, in opposition to the epithet classic, 
which they applied to antique art, or imi- 
tations of the antique. 
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would erect statues to Schlegel ; 
for he was, after Lessing, its first, 
its most vigorous and most illustrious 
champion. 

The great literary epoch of Ger- 
many was the result, we know, of 
a reaction of the German mind from 
the French mind. The splendors 
of the reign of Louis Fourteenth 
had dazzled Europe. The lan- 
guage, ideas, manners, tastes, fash- 
ions, and books of France, overran 
all nations. Even those, which, 
like England and Spain, already 
possessed a completely formed in- 
digenous literature, cast it aside and 
vied. with each other in French imi- 
tation. 

Germany was, at that time, in 
point of intellectual culture, far be- 
hind the other western nations. Ab- 
sorbed, at the close of the middie 
ages, by religious dissensions ; ru- 
ined, ravaged, and above all, dena- 
tionalized by the thirty years’ war, 
it had been unable to develope the 
precious germ, deposited in the 
songs of its Minnesingers and Mas- 
tersingers ; and native genius had 
languished, stifled under a gross 
confusion of languages and man- 
ners, borrowed from all the nations 
who had trodden the German soil. 
* At this time,” says Menzel, “ they 
dressed in the Dutch style, ate in 
the Swedish, romanced in the Span- 
ish, swore in the Hungarian and 
Turkish, and the most eloquent dis- 
course was that which contained 
the greatest number of foreign in- 
gredients.” From this chaos, a 
few learned Protestants, unable to 
found a national literature, with- 
drew in solitude to the philological 
and barren study of the ancients. 

In this condition was Germany, 
when the French mind, which, since 
the revival of letters, had removed 
each day farther from the German 
element, to turn towards the Greco- 
Latin element, and which, while 
advancing rapidly in this path, had 
arrived at the highest point of its 
culture, penetrated the higher class- 
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es, and experienced no difficulty jn 
replacing all other influences by its 
own. ‘The Gallomania then be. 
came general. During nearly a 
century, Germany drank to satiety 
of a second-hand literature—a lite. 
rature insipid, without originality, 
without color, without genius. The 
reaction commenced towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century: 
some, considering the French lite. 
rature itself as a false copy, under. 
took to go back to the original 
source and place themselves in di. 
rect communication with the Greek 
genius ; others declared for the pro. 
ductions of the English genius, as 
more conformable to the German: 
in short, Germany, still destitute of 
an indigenous literature, was fluc. 
tuating between translations and 
imitations, when there suddenly 
arose a kind of literary Arminius, 
Ephraim Lessing, with a mind en 
larged, acute and vigorous, formed 
for controversy, who, while ae 
knowledging his preference for the 
English school, contended against 
all foreign invasions, cleared the 
ground and prepared the triumphal 
path, through which a brilliant and 
varied train of original poets and 
prose writers soon defiled. Nev 
ertheless, in his zeal for destruction, 
in his furious sallies against the 
French literature of the grand age, 
Lessing, exclusively pre-occupied 
by negative criticism, accomplished 
only half his task; the other half 
was reserved for his immediate suc 
cessors, the two brothers Schlegel, 
and especially, in whatever relates 
to dramatic literature, for him whe 
is the subject of this memoir. 

It was W. Schlegel, who first, 
agitating effectually the great ques 
tion of liberty in art, and discussing, 
from a point of view much more 
elevated than that of La Mothe, the 
famous dramatic legislation attribu- 
ted to Aristotle,* traced with a bold 








* Aristotle, who passes for the author 
of the law of the three unities, has sp 
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hand the poetry of romanticism : it 
was he, who first brought into one 
view, Sophocles, A°schylus, Euri- 
pides, Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, 
Shakspeare and Calderon, the an- 
cient theater, the theater imitated 
from the ancient and the modern 
theater, claiming for the last the 
right to be governed only by prin- 
ciples, drawn from the genius, ideas 
and manners of modern nations. 
Now that we have somewhat pre- 
pared our ground, and indicated, 
without discussion, some of the lite- 
rary titles of the illustrious German 
critic, it only remains for us to 
enter upon the detail of biographical 
facts, reserving for ourselves the pri- 
vilege of making a few brief obser- 
vations, concerning works and ideas, 
the merit and the justice of which 
are not always indisputable. 
Augustus William Schlegel was 
born at Hanover, September 8, 
1767, of a respectable Protestant 
family. He had four brothers, two 
of whom were distinguished in the 
ecclesiastical career ; the third serv- 
ed as an officer in the English 
army, and died, while yet young, 
in the East Indies ; the fourth, Fred- 
eric Schlegel, died at Dresden in 
1829, after having acquired a lite- 
rary reputation equal to that of his 
brother. A poet, a romance-wri- 
ter, a philologist, critic, historian 
and philosopher, Frederic left a 
greater number of works than Wil- 
liam. As a philosopher and phi- 
lologist, the author of the history 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
of the Philosophy of History, of 
the work entitled, The Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians, etc., 
etc., is perhaps superior to William 
Schlegel, in extent and depth of 
knowledge, but he is inferior to 
him in style; he is a dull, heavy 
and perplexed writer, and has none 





ken at length of unity of action only : he 
makes but a vague allusion to unity of 


place, and says not a word of unity of 
ume. 
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of that brilliant, clear, animated and 
picturesque exposition, which so em- 
inently distinguishes his brother. 

After having received his early 
education at Hanover, W. Schlegel 
was sent to the University at Got- 
tingen, where he studied first the- 
ology and afterwards philosophy, 
with the celebrated Professor Heyne. 
He executed, under his direction, 
a remarkable Latin work, upon the 
geography of Homer: this work 
was crowned in 1787, by the So- 
ciety of Philology, and he after- 
wards prepared the index of the 
Virgil edited by Heyne. At this 
period, the young Schlegel was 
already distinguished for his pro- 
found knowledge of ancient art and 
literature. Nevertheless, philologi- 
cal studies only half suited the poet- 
ical cast of his organization, and 
he could not fail to be involved in 
the grand literary movement which 
was then going on in Germany : 
the French school had expired at 
Potsdam with Frederic ; Gothe had 
published his drama of Gortz von 
Berlichingen and his romance of 
Werter ; the heated imagination of 
Schiller, after having emitted its 
first fire, in the drama of The Rod- 
bers, in Fiesco, and Cabal and Love, 
was tempered and matured by ob- 
servation and study; Lessing had 
just died, after having accomplished 
his dramatic crusade against French 
tragedy. Even in Gottingen, a new 
poetic school, in the bosom of which 
shone Birger, Voss, Holty, Miller, 
Leisewitz and the two Stolbergs, had 
been formed in opposition to the 
French taste, and derived its inspi- 
ration from the double sources of 
the domestic hearth and chivalric 
traditions. 

Of all these poets, Burger had 
the greatest attraction for the youth- 
ful Schlegel. The life of the cele- 
brated author of Leonora, the un- 
happy life of a stern and haughty 
spirit, struggling with misery and 
passion, contributed not a little to 
mingle with the admiration of Schle- 
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gel, sentiments more profound. He 
sought the friendship of Birger, 
and he obtained it; he shared his 
labors ; his poetical enthusiasm was 
awakened, by communion with this 
ardent and gloomy nature. He af- 
terwards, in his polemical writings, 
piously defended the memory of 
his friend, and the collection of his 
poems contains a sonnet, full of 
grace and of melancholy, addressed 
to the memory of him, who was his 
first master in the art of song :— 
Mein ersier Meister in der Kunst 
der Lieder, etc. 

On leaving the University of Got- 
tingen, Schlegel undertook to direct 
the education of the children of a 
rich Amsterdam banker: after a 
three years’ residence in Holland, 
he returned to Germany, and set- 
tled at Jena. 

Here commenced for him the pe- 
riod of fertility, controversy, and 
celebrity. Jena and Weimar were 
at that time the two centers, where 
was collected all the intellectual ac- 
tivity of Germany. In this corner 
of Saxony, amid the noise of the 
great contests of the Republic and 
the Empire, when blood was flow- 
ing over all Europe, they wielded 
the pen with incredible ardor, and 
shed floods of ink over the land of 
esthetics. Among the combatants, 
shone William Schlegel, succes- 
sively engaged in editing the Hours 
and the Almanack of the Muses of 
Schiller: he ended by establishing, 
ccnjointly with his brother Frederic, 
the Atheneum, a literary review, 
which exercised a great influence 
over the direction of ideas in Ger- 
many—an influence for which the 
two brothers Schlegel have been 
severely reproached by later critics, 
and of which it is necessary for us 
to say a few words. 

The literary royalty of Géthe 
was then at its height. This insa- 
tiable Prometheus, while secking, 
through time and space, all the 
sparks of the sacred fire, while as- 
similating to himself in some meas- 
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ure the poetic substance of all ages 
and of all nations, seems to have 
wished to concentrate within him. 
self entire humanity. Without his 
genius, which stamped an individual 
seal upon most of his conquests, 
Gothe would have been merely an 
universal plagiarist. Seduced by 
this magnificent exception, the broth. 
ers Schlegel erected example into 
precept; upon the ruins of the 
French, Greek and English schools, 
they attempted to found a school of 
schools, a vast caravansary, open 
to all importations, where might 
meet, upon a footing of equality, 
all the manifestations of human po- 
etry, from the commencement of 
the world to the present day. From 
aversion to the exclusive spirit in 
criticism, they carried eclecticism 
to its utmost limits, and preached a 
kind of esthetic polytheism, con- 
founding, in the same adoption, all 
the gods of all countries and of all 
ages. ‘The advantages and the dan 
gers of this theory may easily be 
conceived ; it enlarged the sphere 
of inspiration, but destroyed all ori- 
ginality, by annihilating the condi- 
tions of time and place. In short, 
it was more injurious than useful, 
in the formation and development 
of a truly national literature. More- 
over, there soon resulted from ita 
new rage for translations and imi 
tations, no longer limited to certain 
favorite models, but extended with 
out distinction to all foreign pro 
ductions. The intentions of the 
Schlegels were good ; they aspired 
to make of literary Germany a bee 
nation, rifling indiscriminately all 
the flowers of the human mind, to 
compose its honey ; and their cos 
mopolite theory, fortified by the 
example of Géthe, produced on the 
contrary a swarm of hornets, with 
ering the flowers by their touch, 
and unable to extract aught, save 
the proof of their own impotence. 
The famous principle of art for 
art, about which we have made s0 
much noise for the last twelve years, 
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came to us equally from Gothe and 
from the Schlegels. In their eclec- 
ticism, in point of tastes and man- 
ners, they readily admired, as the 
criterion of the beautiful in poetry, 
elegance and harmony of verse. 
William Schlegel united practice 
with theory. His various poems, 
which have gone through several 
editions, present a curious mixture 
of inspirations, pagan, Christian, my- 
thological, catholic, oriental, chiv- 
alric, serious, trifling, refined, sim- 
ple. Odes, epistles, elegies, bal- 
lads, songs, epigrams, sonnets— 
every thing is found there, every 
thing, even to the severe Greek 
tragedy of Jon, of which we shall 
speak hereafter, and which there 
figures between a choliambe and a 
triolet. ‘The pieces entitled, Arion, 
Pygmalion, Prometheus, the Le- 
gend of St. Lucas, the Ballad of 
Fortunatus, and the Elegy of Rome, 
dedicated to Madame de Staél, are 
remarkable fragments. Among the 
sonnets are some very beautiful, 
especially those suggested by the 
death of a young girl, Augusta Beh- 
mer. But if the poems of Schlegel 
are cosmopolite in substance, they 
are still more so in form. The 
poet’s aim seems to have been, to 
execute, in the German language, 
every kind of poetical feat. He 
displays, in his rhythmical combi- 
nations, a varicty and flexibility, 
which often degenerate into affecta- 
tion and puerile coquetry. ‘Thus 
there are poems, where, in each 
stanza, the measure diminishes by 
one syllable in each line, and oth- 
ers, where the poet imposes upon 
himself at pleasure, nine rhymes in 
succession: sometimes the grave 
Schlegel disdains not to indicate in 
italics bouts-rimés, which he has 
filled up very agreeably. All this 
is curious, and evinces rare skill in 
the management of the language, a 
skill of which Schlegel made an 
excellent use in his translations of 
Shakspeare and Calderon; but in 
original poems, this excessive atten- 


tion to the style can not fail to im- 
pair the truth or the energy of the 
idea. 

Another charge, which has been 
brought against the two celebrated 
editors of the Athenenum, refers to 
the general tone of their criticism, 
and to their enthusiasm for Gothe, 
carried even to adoration, and com- 
bined with a severity towards their 
adversaries, easily changing to aris- 
tocratic haughtiness and imperti- 
nence. Nevertheless the Athene- 
um, and the other polemical writings 
of Schlegel, have had their share of 
good influences also. Endowed by 
nature with the perception of the 
ideal, the noble and grand, the pow- 
erful critic made war unto death 
against frivolity and immorality. 
Independent of the peetical panthe- 
ism of Gothe, German literature 
was then separated into two parties. 
The idyls of Gessner and the cele- 
brated pastora. and domestic poem 
of Louisa by Voss, had produced a 
mass of imitations; they were de- 
voted to painting rustic manners and 
fireside enjoyments: the German 
pastoral muse was not a shepherd- 
ess, gaudy and bedecked @ la Wat- 
teau; while divesting her of her ar- 
tificial attire, Voss and Gessner knew 
how to preserve a certain simple 
grace, but in the hands of their imi- 
tators, she gradually assumed the 
form of a ruddy milkmaid, with 
coarse hands, tangled hair and na- 
ked feet. Others were inspired with 
a fondness for the most vulgar inci- 
dents of life: there was a profusion 
of hexameters upon the delights of 
the table, of coffee, beer, sour-krout, 
potatoes, pipes and slippers. W. 
Schlegel directed, against this poet- 
ry of the poultry-yard and kitchen, 
the keen shafts of his criticism, and 
the torrent was arrested by his ele- 
gant persiflage. 

In a different way, the famous 
Kotzebue formed another literary 
and dramatic sect. Possessing tal- 
ent and genius, but wanting great- 
ness of soul, Kotzebue had acquired 
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the popular favor, by introducing 
into the drama a feeble and false 
style, a mixture of frivolity and senti- 
ment, where the most complete mor- 
al skepticism is plainly discernible, 
amid the interest of scenic combina- 
tions. This manner of adorning, 
coloring and ennobling vulgarity and 
vice, was rudely attacked by Schle- 
gel. He put to the sword that innu- 
merable family of mean and pitiable 
villains, with whom Kotzebue filled 
all the theaters of Germany—a des- 
picable family, who practice, pro- 
fess or tolerate, with sensibility and 
decency, deceit, knavery and profli- 
gacy. Schlegel attacked these bas- 
tardly creations, from the three 
stand-points of art, truth and moral- 
ity, with the weapons of reason and 
ridicule, in prose and in verse, with 
logic and with epigrams. His col- 
lection of poems contains a series of 
sonnets, entitled A Triumphal Arch, 
erected in honor of Kotzebue, and 
composed at this period. It is po- 
etry of the burlesque kind, in which 
are not wanting words inelegant, 
but full of wit and sarcasm. 

This period of literary controver- 
sy lasted nine years, from 1795 to 
1804. Residing first at Jena, and 
afterwards at Berlin, Schlegel, in all 
the ardor of youth and talent, pub- 
lished a wonderful quantity of works, 
editing almost alone with his brother 
the Athenwum, furnishing besides 
various other journals with numer- 
ous articles of profound literary and 
artistic criticism, upon the most va- 
ried subjects, delivering a course of 
lectures on esthetics at the Univer- 
sity of Jena and one at Berlin on 
modern literature. He undertook, 
at the same time, a great and diffi- 
cult enterprise, the execution of 
which would suffice to immortalize 
his name: we refer to his beautiful 
translation in verse of the works 
of Shakspeare and the principal 
dramas of Calderon. It required 
a rare courage, and a complete 
possession of the three languages 
and of the spirit of the two poets, to 
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attempt to translate them in any 
manner verse for verse, while impo. 
sing upon himself not only the exaet 
reproduction of a sense often ob 
scure, but also that of the measure 
and the rhythm, so frequently varied, 
especially in Shakspeare. Schlege| 
triumphed over all these difficulties; 
it is true that the German language, 
by the richness, freedom and num. 
ber of its combinations of words, 
lends itself, more readily than any 
other, to translations of this kind, 
The translation of Shakspeare, 
which exercised a decided influence 
upon the nature and form of the 
dramatic composition of the epoch, 
was commenced in 1797, and nine 
volumes appeared at Berlin in 1810, 

This work, prosecuted by Schle- 
gel, amid the vicissitudes of his life, 
was finished by the labors of his 
friend ‘Tieck, who translated several 
pieces, and it appeared complete at 
Berlin in 1825. The translation of 
Calderon, commenced in 1803, ap. 
peared at Berlin in two volumes in 
1809. In 1802, Schlegel published 
at Berlin, under the somewhat flow 
ery title of A Bouquet of Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese Poems, a 
volume of detached poems, trans. 
lated from different authors. This 
translation is distinguished through 
out, by Schlegel’s predominant qual 
ity, elegance and flexibility of style. 

From this period, dates also the 
tragedy, in five acts, entitled Jon, 
imitated from the drama of Eur 
pides, bearing the same name. The 
question, how far the Greek poet 
had been copied by Schlegel, was at 
that time discussed with much in 
terest. He asserted that the greater 
portion of the work was his own 
However that may be, the German 
tragedy, notwithstanding the beauty 
of the style, produces the effect ofa 
cold and languid creation. 

There is however some interest 
in the first act, where predominates 
the pure and graceful figure of lon, 
a child of fifteen years, educated in 
the temple of Delphi. lon is igno 
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rant of his parentage, believes him- 
self an orphan, and paints, in beauti- 
ful verses, the happiness of his life, 

d under the shadow of the al- 
tar and consecrated entirely to the 
service of the god, whose son he is. 
But we believe that this first act is pre- 
cisely like that of Euripides. It is 
to this charming creation of the Ra- 
cine of Greece, that we owe the first 
idea of the character of Joas in 
Athalie. 

We can not quit this part of the 
career of Schlegel, without giving a 
passing thought to that small circle 
of thinkets and dreamers who, in 
spite of literary controversy, led at 
Jena a life so peaceful, social and 
poetical. ‘There were some choice 
spirits, the two Schlegels, Tieck, 
Schelling, Solger, and Novalis, re- 
moved so young, all differing in 
gifis, but united by a community of 
sympathy and taste, inclining rather 
to the beautiful humanity of Gothe, 
than to the beautiful morality of 
Schiller, but entirely separated from 
the great pagan of Weimar, by a 
sort of poetico-religious faith min- 
gled with mysticism and Teutoni- 
cism, which gladly turned from the 
East and from Greece, to plunge 
with ardor into the great Christian 
and national reminiscences of the 
Middle Ages. 

It was towards the close of 1804, 
that W. Schlegel formed an ac- 
quaintance with Madame de Staél, 
and became attached to her, by a 
bond of friendship and warm admi- 
ration, which death only could sever. 
He abandoned the brilliant position, 
which he then occupied in Germany, 
totake charge of the education of 
her children. The noble delicacy 
of the author of Corinne could ap- 
preciate the sacrifice, and in Schle- 
gel she saw only the eminent man 
and the devoted friend. He shared 
her wandering and often troubled 
life; he resided with her successive- 
ly at Coppet, in Italy, in France, at 
Vienna, in Russia and in Sweden; 
and indeed he parted from his illus- 
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trious friend only in Paris in 1817, 
on the 14th of July, the fatal day on 
which, (to apply to Madame de Staél 
herself, the words which she applied 
to another genius,) “ Death closed 
its brazen gates upon a woman, late- 
ly so elegant, so animated and in so 
full possession of life.” 

During these twelve years of inti- 
macy, Schlegel undoubtedly exer- 
cised a certain influence upon the 
direction of the labors and ideas of 
Madame de Staél. This influence 
manifested itself more particularly 
in some passages of the work on 
Germany ; but it is an error to sup- 
pose, that this book was in part the 
work of Schlegel, for it would be 
easy to prove, ona much greater 
number of points, an almost entire 
disagreement between the critic and 
Madame de Staél. When the latter, 
who read and understood German 
perfectly, wished to test her ideas 
by contradiction, she would say, ‘I 
am going to make Schlegel talk ;” 
and Schlegel, a polyglot talker, flu- 
ent and equally brilliant in all lan- 
guages, never failed to accept the 
challenge. The contest began ; 
Madame de Staél, who knew her 
critic to be prejudiced against every 
thing, which was not Gothe, Greece 
or the Middle Ages, attacked him 
vigorously, and the discussion often 
had the result, which is by no means 
uncommon, of confirming each of 
the disputants in his own opinion. 

During a visit of Madame de Staél 
to Paris in 1807, Schlegel wrote in 
French a pamphlet entitled, Com- 
parison between the Phadra of Ra- 
cine and that of Euripides. This 
little work, written in a very good 
style, full of learning and talent, but 
too enthusiastic in favor of the Greek 
poet to be altogether just to the 
French, occasioned much scandal, 
among all the literati of the Empire. 

The imperial police not permit- 
ting Madame de Staél to remain lon- 
ger in France, she returned to Ger- 
many ; Schlegel followed her thith- 
er, and commenced at Vienna, in 
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the spring of 1808, amid a concourse 
of hearers, that famous course of lec- 
tures on dramatic literature, which 
has since been published in three 
volumes, and translated into all lan- 
guages, and which in many respects, 
deserves the reputation it has obtain- 
ed. As there is a very good French 
and English translation of this work, 
we feel less regret that we can here 
take only arapid survey of it. It con- 
tains an examination of the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, English, 
Spanish and German theaters. In 
the opinion of Schlegel, there are 
but three truly original theaters, 
which under this title are the ob- 
jects of a minute analysis: the 
Greek theater, from which are de- 
rived the Latin and French, and the 
two theaters, which he calls roman- 
tic, the Spanish and the English, 
which, although contemporary, have 
a peculiar physiognomy, indepen- 
dent of each other, and have served 
to form the German theater, the 
foundations of which were laid by 
Gothe and Schiller. The first vol- 
ume is devoted entirely to the Greek 
theater, and is unquestionably the 
most remarkable. Never before 
Schlegel, had criticism been raised 
to such a height, to such splendor ; 
it is a rare mixture of profound sci- 
ence, of lofty and brilliant poetry. 
The critic speaks of Greece with en- 
thusiasm ; he comprehends it, as an 
artist and a poet, in its most minute 
details, as well as in the harmony of 
the whole; the picture which he 
draws of Greek society, is one of 
the most beautiful things we have 
ever read. The following is one 
passage of many equally beautiful. 
“The moral culture of the Greeks 
was a natural education perfected ; 
the offspring of a noble race, endow- 
ed with delicate organs and a clear 
understanding, they lived under a 
mild and pure sky, and, favored by 
the happiest circumstances, accom- 
plished all which it is given to man, 
confined within the limits of life, to 
accomplish here below. All their 
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arts and their poetry express the 
consciousness of this harmony of 
their different faculties. ‘They real. 
ized the poetry of happiness,” 

In the same elevated tone, Schle. 
gel proceeds to the analysis of So. 
phocles, A’schylus, Euripides and 
Aristophanes. Sophocles is his fy 
vorite Greek dramatist. The Latiy 
and Italian theaters are treated very 
summarily and with extreme sever. 
ity. The French theater is examin. 
ed more in detail, and this is up. 
doubtedly owing to the desire of the 
critic to destroy the glory of this 
theater. Here Schlegel is inferior 
to himself: not that this portion of 
his work does not contain a great 
number of judicious ideas and obser. 
vations, which are true and will re 
main so; but Schlegel is evidently 
under the influence of passion. Itis 
the dictatorship of Napoleon, which 
he is attacking, in the dictatorship 
of the French theater, and thisis 
proved by the instantaneous change 
in the tone and nature of his criti 
cism. ‘The professor, who but late 
ly had contended, with as much elo 
quence as reason, against the old 
negative criticism, exclusively intent 
upon the discovery of defects, iden 
tifying himself with the men of all 
countries and of all ages, in orderto 
see and feel like them, now creeps 
along in the old beaten track, and 
analyzes Racine much as Laharpe 
would have analyzed Shakspeare. 
He sees, in the French theater, noth 
ing but an imitation of the Greek, 
and after having proved how fa 
from exact this imitation is, he com 
cludes that the copy is bad and ip 
ferior to the original, instead of com 
cluding that it is another, and that 
this very difference constitutes is 
true originality. He praises Racine, 
when he approaches the Greek tr 
gedy, and blames him, when he re 
moves from it: instead of seeing it 
Racine a romantic, that is a chivak 
ric and Christian poet, painting, uh 
der Greek names and with the s 
vere forms of Greek tragedy, chit 
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alric and Christian heroes; instead 
of discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this fusion of fornis 
and ideas, more or less heterogene- 
ous, he persists in reducing the au- 
thorof Phedra to this dilemma: you 
copy, therefore you are not an in- 
yentor, you invent, therefore you 
are a bad copyist. 

In the examination of the French 
comedy, Schlegel is still more fee- 
ble; for example, when he says— 
“Moliére succeeded best in bur- 
lesque comedy, and his talent, as 
well as his inclination, was for far- 
ces,” what does he prove, but that 
the worthy German critic under- 
stood not a word of Tartuffe or the 
Misanthrope? In the analysis of 
Shakspeare, the admiration of Schle- 
gel becomes fanaticism: itis through- 
outa perpetual hymn. He after- 
wards confessed with candor that 
the English, even the most Shaks- 
pearian, considered him as an ultra. 
Nevertheless, the examination of the 
English theater is, after that of the 
Greek theater, the most remarkable 
partofthe work. ‘The Spanish the- 
ater, of which Schlegel sums up the 
principal epochs, in the persons of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron, is analyzed more briefly, al- 
though with the same enthusiastic 
admiration. In the examination of 
the German theater, which he con- 
siders in its infancy, the critic shows 
himself more calm, perhaps even a 
little severe. 

The life of Schlegel, hitherto ex- 
clusively devoted to literature, was 
soon to be disturbed by political 
events. Having returned to France 
with Madame de Staél, and being 
denounced by the Prefect of Gene- 
va, as anti-French, he was included 
in the same exile with his illustrious 
friend; with her, he took refuge in 
Sweden at Stockholm, where he be- 
came acquainted with Bernadotte, 
then Prince Royal. The latter had 
just broken definitively with Napo- 
leon and formed an alliance with 
Russia, At his suggestion, Schle- 
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gel wrote in French a violent pam- 
phlet, against the Emperor, under 
the title of The Continental System. 
This pamphlet, published at Stock- 
holm in January, 1813, after the dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow, was 
translated into Swedish, English and 
German. In the campaign of 1813, 
Schegel accompanied Bernadotte, 
in the capacity of secretary, and 
wrote, it is said, the proclamations 
of the Prince Royal of Sweden, 
During the campaign, he also pub- 
lished a pamphlet, under the title of 
A Picture of the Political and Mor- 
al State of the French Empire in 
1813. After the events of 1814 and 
1815, Schlegel was ennobled and 
honored with several orders. 

He soon after settled at Paris, but 
on the death of Madame de Staél, 
quitted France and was appointed a 
professor at the University of Bonn. 
In this latter part of his career, 
Schlegel, already versed in the 
knowledge of all the languages 
and all the literatures of Europe, 
devoted himself to the study of 
the oriental languages, especial- 
ly of the Sanscrit. He is now one 
of the most distinguished Indian 
scholars of the age. After having 
established at Bonn a printing office 
ad hoc, he enriched this part of sci- 
ence with several important works ; 
among others, two volumes, entitled 
the Indian Library (1820); a vol- 
ume published at Bonn in 1829, 
containing the Latin translation of 
an episode of the Sanscrit poem, 
Mahabhérata; a French work with 
the title, The Origin of the Hin- 
doos; a memoir, addressed to M. 
Sylvestre de Sacy, in which, contra- 
ry to the opinion of that orientalist, 
he maintains that the invention of 
the tales of a Thousand and One 
Nights, attributed to the Arabians, 
belongs to the Indians ; and another 
memoir, entitled, Reflections upon 
the Study of the Asiatic Languages, 
dedicated to Mackintosh. While 
Schlegel was thus occupied with the 
East, he also found time to devote 
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to his former labors. After a jour- 
ney to England and France, he de- 
livered at Berlin in 1827, a course 
of lectures, on the history of the fine 
arts, since published in two volumes. 
He maintained a controversy, full 
of interest, with the learned M. Ray- 
nouard, concerning the nature, ori- 
gin and influence of the Provencal 
language and literature. ‘The beau- 
tiful lectures of M. Fauriel, on the 
origin of the romances of chivalry, 
also gave rise to a series of articles 
on this subject, published by Schle- 
gel in the Débats of 1833 and 1834. 
These different works, accompanied 
by several articles less important, 
have been inserted in the French 
volume lately published. 

From all this the reader can not 
fail to recognize in Schlegel, a poet, 
critic, philologist, orientalist and 
translator, a man whose name will 
live in the literary history of the last 
fifty years. If the limits of this 
sketch permitted, it would be inter- 
esting to inquire, wherein Schlegel 
has become obsolete in literature ; 
which of his ideas Germany has ac- 
cepted and which it has repudiated : 
to seek, not only in Germany, but 
also in France, the traces of the in- 
fluence exercised by him over mod- 
ern criticism, unquestionably supe- 
rior to ancient criticism, if not in 
erudition, at least in the elevation of 
the point of view, the grandeur and 
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the range of the ideas. The fault 
of Schlegel’s criticism, we have al. 
ready indicated: it is an excessive 
pretension to universality ; to con. 
stitute oneself the supreme judge of 
the literatures of all nations, is ap 
enormous and dangerous enterprise, 
“With regard to both poets and 
prose-writers,” as M. Sainte Beuve 
has well remarked, “ each nation js 
the best judge of its own: the flower. 
girl of Athens, or, tospeak in the style 
of Paul Louis Courrier, the meanest 
woman of the rue Chauchat, knows 
more of certain indigenous faults, 
than the foreign man of genius.” 

When unmindful of this truth, we 
are in danger of committing strange 
mistakes: we are liable, like Gothe, 
to see in Du Bartas, one of the great. 
est poets of France, or like Schlegel, 
in Moliére, only a vulgar harlequin, 
Another disadvantage of this too am- 
bitious criticism, is that of enfee- 
bling, by diffusing too widely, the 
powers of him who devotes himself 
toit. Schlegel appears to have felt, 
but too late, this injurious effect ; for 
he concludes the preface to his last 
publication, with this expression, 
which will also serve us for a con- 
clusion: “Those essays are like 
landmarks, planted along my litera- 
ry career; at the end of which | 
must acknowledge to myself, that! 
have undertaken much and accom 
plished little.” 





SOMETHING WANTING TO THE WORLD'S CONVERSION, 


Amivst a universal conflict of 
opinion, perhaps the most remarka- 
ble which has occurred in the history 
of Christianity, there is one idea per- 
vading all Christendom, and inti- 
mately incorporated with the reli- 
gious thinking of the adherents of 
every hierarchy and every creed. 
That idea is, that the whole world is 
to be converted to the Christian 
faith : and the belief is very general 


that the time when that hope isto 
be realized is nearat hand. But the 
conceptions of different bodies of 
nominal Christians as to what is im- 
plied in a conversion of the human 
race to the Christian faith, and as to 
the means by which such an event 
is to be brought to pass, are widely 
diverse from each other, presenting 
all possible gradations between the 
widest extremes of dissimilarity. 
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The Papist sees in the anticipated 
event of the world’s conversion, the 
t schism of the Reformation 
healed, and the infallible authority 
of his Holiness acknowledged with 
reverence and submission by the 
whole human family. In his eye the 
means by which this event is to be 
ushered in are very simple, though 
the enterprise must certainly be es- 
teemed little less than infinitely ardu- 
ous and difficult. It is nothing less 
than to induce all Protestant Christen- 
dom to relinquish that liberty of con- 
science for which such agonies have 
been endured, and so much blood 
has been shed at the stake and on 
the scaffold, to forget her Waldenses 
and Huguenots, her Wickiliffs, her 
Luthers, her Latimers, and give 
back her conscience, her Bible, and 
her hopes of heaven, to the keeping 
of the Pope and of his swarming 
monks and crafty Jesuits. The 
means on which she relies for gain- 
ing these ends are the captivation of 
the imagination by the splendors of 
her architecture, her paintings, her 
music, her ritual and her priestly 
vestments,—the terrors which super- 
stition always inspires in ignorant, 
degraded and guilty minds,—and 
the intimidation of that political pow- 
et, which she wields by virtue of 
her alliance with the civil arm. 
This, thank God, is not our Chris- 
tianity—this is not our enterprise 
for the world’s conversion, nor are 
these our means for its accomplish- 
ment. 
ltis however to be feared that 
the conception of this subject, which 
obtains in most Protestant commun- 
ions, is by no means true to fact, or 
adequate to the necessities of the 
church or of a perishing world. 
Each of our Protestant communions 
embodies in its organization, some 
peculiar conception of a complete 
view of the gospel, and of a perfect 
state of Christian society. Such a 
conception can never fail in every 
instance to modify our ideas of the 
nature of this great enterprise, and 
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of the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Precisely to the ex- 
tent that the adherents of any sect 
are pervaded by the conviction that 
their own system of divinity, exclu- 
sively, is a complete exhibition of 
the gospel, and their own mode of 
organization, that which a perfect 
state of Christian society requires, 
just to that extent does the enterprise 
of the world’s conversion resolve 
itself into the universal prevalence 
of the peculiarities of their doctrine 
and organization; and the means 
necessary to this end, are nothing 
else than the application of a thou- 
sand fold greater moving power, to 
the peculiar moral machinery which 
their sect itself provides. They are 
sure that they have the true model of 
the machine and only need to con- 
struct it on a larger scale—or, to 
change the figure, they are sure that 
they have found the true center of 
the circle, and only need to enlarge 
the circumference till it embraces the 
globe. That this is a true and fair 
representation of the conception of 
the world’s conversion, which ob- 
tains in the minds of vast multitudes 
in most or all the Protestant sects, 
will not probably be denied by any 
observing man. Much less can it 
be successfully denied, when we 
consider the pertinacity with which 
most of our sects insist on carrying 
all their sectarian peculiarities into 
all their efforts at evangelization. 
This idea, that the whole work of 
the world’s conversion is to be ac- 
complished, simply by imparting 
new vigor to the movements of ex- 
isting machinery, is exerting its in- 
fluence on the great mass in all our 
Protestant communions. The com- 
mon feeling is, if we could only ex- 
cite the church to give a thousand 
times as liberally to the cause of 
Christian benevolence and send out 
into the various fields of Christian 
labor a thousand times as many men, 
the world would be converted to God 
in a few years. Multitudes in vari- 
ous communions are practicing an 
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exemplary, and in some instances 
an extreme self-denial, for the sake 
of giving to the cause of missions, 
whose sensibilities would perhaps be 
wounded by the suggestion that any 
thing more is needed to secure the 
world’s conversion, than merely to 
apply the requisite power to this part 
of our machinery. 

Now far be it from us to speak 
lightly of such self-denial, or of the 
object for the sake of which it is 
practiced. It is indeed true that a 
great increase of a self-denying and 
liberal spirit is an indispensable con- 
dition of success in the great work. 
And at this hour, when every good 
enterprise in our land is in embar- 
rassment from the lack of funds, far 
be it from us to discourage the pious 
disinterestedness by which these en- 
terprises are saved from extinction. 
But still we must and do maintain 
that the conception of our great en- 
terprise which contemplates no other 
means of its accomplishment, than 
the application of increased moving 
power to the existing forms of reli- 
gious machinery, is imperfect and 
delusive. The means of the world’s 
conversion are twofold—the intel- 
lectual and the evecutive: and it is 
a great calamity to the church and 
to the world, that while the execu- 
tive part of this process has been 
deliberately and solemnly underta- 
ken, as the great enterprise of 
modern Christendom: the progress 
which has been made in the intel- 
lectual part, has been only by the 
reaction of the enterprise itself upon 
prevalent habits of thinking, or by 
other indirect influences in the prov- 
idence of God, and too generally in 
opposition to the wishes and senti- 
ments of the great majority of the 
nominally Christian world. The 
necessity of this part of the process 
is not seen, nor has the church in 
this or any other country ever to any 
extent undertaken its performance. 
It is still true, though we are rapidly 
nearing the middle of this boasted 
nineteenth century, that the man 
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who undertakes solemnly and cap. 
didly to make a fresh comparison of 
the doctrina! system, or the pring). 
ples of organization held in any one 
of our communions, with the ae, 
knowledged infallible standard, may 
certainly anticipate that the grey 
mass of that portion of the church 
will be against him, and regard bis 
speculations as arrogant, unneces 
sary, and pernicious. ‘This is no 
the temper which the present cop. 
dition of the world calls for. Itis 
not the spirit which God requires of 
his people. We propose therefor 
to show, that there is an intellectual 
work to be done in Christendom, 
an indispensable preparation for 
the world’s conversion, and there. 
fore requiring the solemn, deliberat 
and immediate effort of the church, 
as truly as the sending of mission 
aries to the heathen, or the dissemi. 
nation of the Bible. That ever 
doctrine of every sect is to be again 
and again examined, and every pris- 
ciple of organization to be again and 
again compared with the direct ip 
structions, or the clear and logical 
implications of the word of God. 

1. This we argue, from the mos 
obvious consideration, that by fa 
the greater portion of us must, 
the very nature of the case, be mort 
or less in the wrong. 

Of several conflicting views of the 
same subject, onl:7 one can be right; 
all may be wrong; and all but on 
must necessarily be so. Let us now 
leave out of our estimate all the 
sects whose numbers are inconsit- 
erable, and all those whose claim 
the evangelical character is consid- 
ered as doubtful. We shall sill 
have some ten organized bodies of 
Christians—which we leave each 
reader to reckon up for himself. Of 
these ten sects—differing from each 
other in various degrees, yet com 
stituting in effect one body, as op 
posed to Rationalism on the one 
hand and to Romanism on the other 
—it is too certain to require aly 
argument, that at least nine a 
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more or less in the wrong in their 
modes of organization, or their 
doctrines. Nor are the matters 
at issue between these sects unim- 

rtant in their nature. All truth 
is important; and no man can de- 
cide to what extent mischievous con- 
sequences may result from the de- 
nial of one truth which God has re- 
yealed, or from the maintenance of 
one principle which is either in the- 
ory or in its practical operation, at 
yariance with truth, nature and the 
government of God. No man is 
wise enough to warrant him in the 
assertion that none of the points at 
issue between these various sects 
are of any serious importance to the 
world’s conversion. Indeed to make 
such an assertion, would be a mark 
of folly, not of wisdom. What 
Christian in his senses believes that 
it is of no consequence to the world, 
whether society be organized after 
the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, 
or the Congregational model? Or 
whether the doctrinal notions of 
John Wesley or John Calvin, become 
the current opinions of mankind? 
Does any one doubt then that an es- 
sential part of the means by which 
the millennium is to be introduced, 
lies in a fresh investigation of exist- 
ing systems of doctrine and organi- 
zation? Let him meet the fact 
which is found upon the very face 
of modern Christendom, that at least 
nine in ten of our sects, embracing 
of course a vast majority of all the 
disciples of Christ in this nation, are 
certainly involved in important er- 
ror, from which they can be deliy- 
ered only by a fresh comparison, 
not only of their own but of all other 
systems, with the word of God. 
And when he has fairly met this 
fact, and weighed it, and pondered 
it, as its magnitude deserves, then 
let him judge whether the coming 
of the millennium can be hoped for 
in this land, without the performance 
of a work of religious investigation, 
more thorough, searching and radi- 
cal than has ever occurred in any 
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former period of the history of our 
religion; and whether he who is 
honestly and in the fear of God en- 
gaged in this work, is not as truly 
laboring for the world’s conversion, 
as he who is preaching the gospel 
in Palestine or in Burmah. There 
is only one mode of avoiding this 
conclusion ; and that is to maintain 
that the present divided state of Pro- 
testant Christianity is to exist in the 
last days of the church, and is con- 
sistent with the most perfect state of 
Christian society. We are aware 
that many intelligent men and good 
Christians entertain this opinion. It 
is sufficient here to say of it that 
such an idea shocks all our sense 
of moral symmetry and beauty, and 
makes us feel that such a millennium 
would be hardly worth our prayers 
and our efforts: it undermines all 
confidence in every form of reli- 
gious opinion, either by maintaining 
that there is no appreciable differ- 
ence between religious truth and re- 
ligious error, or that the minds of 
Christians, even in that golden age 
of evangelical truth and power, will 
not have the discernment to distin- 
guish between them. But the utter 
impracticability of this view of the 
case will more fully appear as we 
proceed. 

2. We argue the truth of our po- 
sition again, from the actual daily 
experience of the church in the pres- 
ent age. 

The machine is constructed, we 
are told, after the correct model, 
and it only needs the application of 
the requisite power. In vain do we 
urge that the machine is encumber- 
ed with a great amount of unneces- 
sary friction. ‘All that is neces- 
sary,” we are again told, “is the 
application of sufficient power—let 
us only have a style of Christian 
character sufficiently intense and 
energetic, and the friction you com- 
plain of will be easily overcome.” 
Give me a place where I may stand, 
said the philosopher of Syracuse, 
and I will move the earth. A grand 
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conception, indeed, but we have 
never heard that he found the place 
where he could stand, and hence 
philosophy has never yet-pried the 
earth out of its orbit. ‘There is up- 
on a waterfall of given power, a 
piece of machinery which has been 
constructed at immense expense and 
trouble to its proprietor. Years have 
been wasted in unsuccessful efforts 
to make it so operate as to produce 
the desired result. At length the 
advice of a machinist is called for. 
He examines the construction of the 
machine, and demonstrates that its 
failure is clearly ascribable to bad 
construction, occasioning an im- 
mense unnecessary friction. ‘ Oh,” 
says the proprietor, “if that is all, 
the remedy is easy—it is only ne- 
cessary to apply the more power.” 
** But,” says the machinist, “ have 
you not been trying these twenty 
years to apply more power without 
success? And are you not aware 
that you have long since applied the 
full power of your waterfall, and 
that you have therefore no more 
power to apply?” “Ah!” replies 
the proprietor, “I think it a danger- 
ous experiment to attempt any re- 
construction of the machine—we 
might make it worse ; I would rath- 
er rely on the application of more 
power.” ‘ But,” says the machin- 
ist, “* why do you fear that we shall 
make it worse? Do you suppose 
such a machine as this to be con- 
structed at random, and without any 
rules or fixed principles by which 
to be governed, so that getting it 
right is a mere matter of accident? 
Besides, do you not see that to say 
you will rely on the application of 
more power to this machine, is sim- 
ply the same thing as to abandon 
the hope of the intended result? 
You can not apply more power; 
you have been trying to do that 
these twenty years and always fail- 
ed.” “Ah!” says the proprietor 
again, “if we can get more power, 
we can overcome the friction. The 
machinist who built this machine 
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had great skill in his profession; 
we have not his equal in our day. 
I do not think we can expect to im. 
prove upon his model. I would 
rather try to apply more power to 
the machine as it is.” 

Now this does but too justly rep. 
resent the predicament of the mod. 
ern church with reference to her 
great enterprise of the conversion 
of the world toGod. Her progress 
in heathen lands within the half cen. 
tury since the commencement of 
the modern missionary movement, 
has been in general slow and toil. 
some ; and she has now arrived at 
a point where there are many indica. 
tions that the power to be applied isa 
fixed quantity. ‘To say nothing of 
enlargement or extension, it is be- 
coming questionable whether exist- 
ing missions must not be abandoned, 
for the want of power to sustain 
them. And yet, who is preaching 
the Gospel to the three hundred and 
fifty millions of China? How ma- 
ny to the one hundred and twenty 
millions of Hindostan ? How many 
in the whole vast continents of Asia 
and Africa. 

Meanwhile, how is the church ad- 
vancing at home? We do not, in- 
deed, mean to deny that true Chris- 
tianity has made real progress in 
Protestant Christendom during the 
last half century. In some respects 
her progress has been wonderful, 
considering the disadvantages of her 
position; no candid mind can con- 
template it without yielding to the 
conviction that this work is of God. 
Indeed the very fact of the continu. 
ed existence of Christianity among 
the prominent intellectual elements 
of the nineteenth century, under all 
the disadvantages of divisions and 
contentions among Christians, is & 
most affecting proof of her immor- 
tal energy. No other system of re- 
ligion or “philosophy —assailed from 
various quarters by a combination 
of the most powerful minds, with 
the keenest and most malignant ha- 
tred—and weakened and disgraced, 
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as the Gospel has been, by the fac- 
tions that divide its friends and ad- 
yocates—could have stood its ground 
even up to the present time. The 
sway which in such circumstances 
the religion of Christ exerts over 
the purest and most enlightened por- 
tion of the world, is a fact which 
ought to fill every unbelieving heart 
with trembling. Like the bush 
which Moses saw, the church of 
Christ, though burning, is not con- 
sumed; its leaves are still green 
upon it. 

But while there are points at which 
itwere easy to demonstrate, beyond 
contradiction, the progress of the 
Gospel in our age, it concerns our 
present purpose to remark, what is 
equally demonstrable, that the pro- 
gress is by no means such as ought 
to satisfy our expectations. Why is 
it that while Protestant Christianity 
isengaged in an effort for the estab- 
lishment of a universal moral em- 
pire of truth and holiness, she is 
every where met at her own doors 
by malignant infidelity, and by a 
wide-spread practical neglect of re- 
ligion ? Why, in our own republic, 
where religious liberty has been so 
long enjoyed, where the Bible is free 
toall, and has actually been placed in 
every family, and where the Gospel 
is fairly disburdened of all the in- 
cumbrances from political interfer- 
ence, which have pressed it down 
in other ages and countries, and is 
therefore at liberty to exert its full 
power upon society, and has been 
so for more than a half century— 
why is it that in such a country, so 
large a portion of the entire people 
are either the avowed advocates of 
some form of infidelity, or in prac- 
tice utterly negligent of all religion ? 
Why is it, that in the very midst of 
this effort for the universal exten- 
sion of Protestantism, the Papacy is 
collecting and wielding throughout 
Christendom a power which it has 
not possessed before since the Re- 
formation? Have we but one an- 
swer to make to all these inquiries ? 
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Have we only to say, that our reli- 
gious machinery must be worked 
with greater energy? To this a 
conclusive reply has already been 
made, by pointing to the fact which 
lies on the very surface of society, 
and which no man can contradict, 
to wit, that the great mass of Pro- 
testant Christians have not a full 
conception of the Gospel, and are 
not organized in accordance with the 
will of our great Master in heaven. 
From such a state of things, waste 
of power—excessive friction must 
inevitably result. The laws of suc- 
cessful action are as certain and as 
definite in the moral as in the mate- 
rial world; and a bad system of 
moral arrangements will no more 
produce the legitimate fruits of a 
good one, than a badly constructed 
machine will do the work of one 
constructed with the highest degree 
of skill, and in complete accordance 
with the laws under which it is to 
act. Is it still said, that “ we only 
need to apply more power?” Do 
we still hear the argument, “ let 
Christians take hold and work, and 
they will overcome the friction?” 
We ask, How can we apply more 
power? He who can answer this 
question speaks to the purpose; he 
who can not, says nothing to the 
purpose, however good his exhorta- 
tions may be. This is the great 
question of Protestant Christendom, 
of the age, of the missionary en- 
terprise. 

We know how to respect the feel- 
ing which shrinks from such ideas 
as that which we are proposing. 
We are not unconscious of that feel- 
ing in ourselves. But still we are 
constrained to look our proposition 
in the face, and to present it to the 
consideration of our Christian breth- 
ren. Whois there to deny that the 
ecclesiastical systems of Christen- 
dom generally, must be in various 
degrees reconstructed, before the 
Gospel shall achieve its promised 
triumph? We ask, then, is it to be 
supposed that those corrected sys- 
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tems either of doctrine or of organ- 
ization which are to be constructed 
for the expected age of the Re- 
deemer’s universal victory, will be 
constructed without study and coun- 
sel and effort, expressly directed 
to that end? Is it a mere acci- 
dent, whether we get them right 
or wrong? Is there no standard 
of moral truth or fitness, other 
than the stereotype plates from 
which our own favorite systems are 
struck ? so that if these were lost 
or their authority invalidated, there 
would be no fixed standard or model 
by which the system could be re- 
constructed? Thanks to God, we 
have a common standard upon which 
we are agreed, divinely inspired, 
and if followed, quite adequate to 
enable us to distinguish between 
the true and the false, the right and 
the wrong. The thing to be done 
in our effort to prepare the church 
for her final conquests, is not a leap 
in the dark: it is a simple, candid 
comparison of all our systems with 
this infallible standard. If our sys- 
tems are right, the result of such 
a comparison can be nothing else 
than to reaffirm them—if wrong, 
to correct them. ‘To doubt this, is 
to question the authority of all our 
religion, to distrust God and his 
Spirit. 

But we shall hear it said, on eve- 
ry side, ** The men who devised our 
existing systems were highly gifted 
of God, such as the present age 
can not produce: there is little hope 
that we in this degenerate age can 
improve upon what they have done.” 
True; the men who devised and 
constructed the existing systems of 
Protestant Christendom—from Lu- 
ther to Wesley—were highly gifted 
of God; and each had his mission 
to fulfill. The heroic reformer of 
Wittemberg, the patriot martyr of 
Zurich, the wise theologian of Ge- 
neva, the leaders of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, the authors of the 
Cambridge Platform, the apostle and 
lawgiver of Methodism—were men 
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to be held in everlasting remem. 
brance. But to say that what they 
did is never to be in any way im. 
proved upon—to say, that the sey. 
eral varying and conflicting sys. 
tems constructed by them in their 
several spheres of action, must stand 
forever, without any attempt to mod. 
ify them and to bring them into 
harmony, is a slander both upon 
the word and the providence of 
God. What! had the imprison. 
ment of the Bible for a thousand 
years produced no darkness of the 
human mind? Or did the Refor. 
mers, at the first movement, emerge 
from the depths of that darkness 
into so full a refulgence of light, 
that their interpretations of God's 
word are to stand as an infallible 
rule to all subsequent ages? Have 
the freedom of the Bible for three 
hundred years, and the stately move. 
ments of God’s providence in con 
nection with it during that bright. 
est period in the history of human 
knowledge, thrown no light upon 
the system of the Gospel, and the 
organization of Christian society? 
We might as well insist on going 
back for our knowledge of steam 
power or astronomy, to a date am 
terior to Watt and Fulton, or New. 
ton and Kepler. The position of 
the diligent and candid student of 
the Bible in our own generation, is 
as certainly more favorable to a 
correct conception of the system 
which it teaches, than that of the 
best of the Reformers, as the posi- 
tion of the student of physical sci 
ence is more favorable to an under 
standing of the laws of the mate 
rial world, than that of Galileo or 
Copernicus. The intellectual work 
done by the Reformers bore a very 
close analogy to that of the great 
pioneers of modern science. The 
dark system which had been super 
induced upon the Bible, had given 
a fundamentally false interpretation 
to the whole book : and the process 
of restoring to each portion of the 
Bible its own proper meaning, 8 
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closely analogous to that of discov- 
ery in physical science ; and it is 
pot more certainly true, that the 
human mind has made great pro- 

in one of these branches of 
knowledge in the last three hundred 

, than in the other. And are 
we then to be told, when we ex- 
hort the church to re-examine, and if 
need be to reorganize her systems, 
in preparation for the battle of the 
great day of God Almighty, that 
her systems as they are, have the 
sanction of Luther, and Calvin, and 
Knox, and Edwards, and Wesley ? 
Great and good men were these, of 
whom the world was not worthy. 
But they were never commissioned 
tomake a Bible for us, or to give 
any authoritative interpretation of 
that which we have. They had 
not seen the word of God illus- 
treted by his providence and his 
Spirit for the last one hundred years: 
and let no man who has any rever- 
ence either for the word or the 
providence of God, say, that that is 
alesson of no value. 

It is indeed true, that what the 
church needs, and all which she 
needs, is a more elevated and influ- 
ential piety. But how is this want 
to be supplied ? If it could be 
shown that piety is entirely indif- 
ferent to systems, both of doctrine 
and organization, and will flourish 
as well under falsehood as under 
truth—under spiritual despotism as 
under the liberty of the Lord, there 
would then be some wisdom in pro- 
posing to desist from all farther ex- 
amination of systems, in our efforts 
for the conversion of the world; and 
nothing would be required of us but 
to cry out for a more elevated piety. 
But what Christian believes that this 
isatrue doctrine ? It is a doctrine 
received by none of us. We are 
at least agreed in this, that systems 
both of doctrine and organization 
are important—vitally important to 

great enterprise ; else we can 
hever justify the tenacity with which 
we severally adhere to our own. 

Vol. Il. 26 
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If then systems are important, 
who shall show that a re-examina- 
tion and reconstruction of existing 
systems, is not an indispensable 
means of attaining those high de- 
grees of holiness which we all ac- 
knowledge are needful? There is 
indeed but one possible way of 
showing it; and that is, by showing 
that the present condition of Pro- 
testant Christendom, both with re- 
ference to doctrines and organiza- 
tions, is in accordance with moral 
symmetry and the revealed will of 
God. To prove this, would surely 
be no easy task. There are prob- 
ably many who would be willing to 
undertake the work for their own 
particular sect. But we must bear 
in mind, that one sect embraces 
only a minority of the true disci- 
ples of Christ, and that the work in 
which we are engaged is a great 
one, and needs the co-operation not 
only of one sect, but of all the faith- 
ful. If then all we are willing to 
attempt to prove—even those of 
us who are best satisfied with the 
present organization of the spiritual 
host, is, that one in ten of our sects 
is in the right, and all the rest of 
course in the wrong, on points of 
so much importance as to justify 
our remaining in separate commun- 
ions, it is surely needless to argue 
this point any farther. If these 
things are so, the re-examination 
and reconstruction of systems of 
doctrine and order, is a most im- 
portant part of the work to be done 
in our effort to convert this world 
to God. An order of things which 
thus involves four-fifths, and per- 
haps nine-tenths of all the disciples 
of Christ on earth, in serious and 
important religious error, must dim 
the light of divine truth, impair the 
power of religious motives, and im- 
pede the cultivation of piety. 

Nor let us flatter ourselves that 
through the supposed purity of our 
own system, we are to escape en- 
tirely the deleterious consequences 
of this adulteration of the sincere 
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milk of the word in other Christian 
communions. The church of Christ 
is one body, and has one head, 
and “if one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it.” Let 
not then one member boast of its 
health, while it admits that the whole 
besides is diseased. Let us rather 
acknowledge the ties, which, uni- 
ting us all to the same glorious 
Head, unite us also to each other ; 
and thus let us address ourselves at 
once to an honest effort to restore 
health to the whole body. 

From this duty of re-investiga- 
ting systems, which at this stage of 
our argument we may fairly as- 
sume to be binding on the great 
mass of the followers of Christ in 
our age, some may consider them- 
selves and the adherents of their 
own sect exempted, on the ground 
that they are satisfied with their 
system, and willing to underteke its 
defense at all points. ‘Their duty 
they conclude, lies in a simple ef- 
fort to convert the greatest possible 
numbers to their views of doctrine 
and order, while those views them- 
selves are regarded as unchange- 
able, and sacred from the touch of 
investigation. Such men should re- 
member, that there are others as 
pious and as capable of interpre- 
ting the Bible as themselves, who 
are equally ready to advocate sys- 
tems which, in many points not un- 
important, are in conflict with theirs. 
Grant then that one is perfectly 
ready so far as himself is concerned, 
to take the responsibility of stereo- 
typing his system for the millen- 
nium, and for eternity—has he no 
wish to secure his Christian brother 
from important religious error? And 
how is he to do this? There is but 
one way which affords any rational 
hope of success. Both parties must 
consent to a recomparison of their 
respective systems with a common 
infallible standard. He who refuses 
to do this, has great reason to sus- 
pect the sincerity and the purity of 
his own zeal for the truth. The 
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temper which he manifests is, at ql] 
events, not that which results from 
a simple reliance on the word and 
Spirit of God. He who is sus. 
tained in his religious opinions only 
by such a reliance, will ever be 
ready to re-examine any article of 
his faith upon the suggestion of a 
possible error, and will never fear 
the result of such an investigation, 
so long as his only infallible guides 
are at hand to conduct him safely 
through it. What he desires is not 
his own consistency, nor the infallj. 
bility of a favorite system, but the 
truth as it is in Jesus. He sip 
cerely believes that this is found in 
God’s word, and that God will guide 
to a knowledge of it, all those who 
honestly and prayerfully seek it 
there. 

3. We argue the truth of ou 
proposition, from the necessity of 
the case under that constitution of 
things which God has adopted. The 
law of religious influences does not 
differ essentially from that of the 
other intellectual influences which 
govern society. If this be true, 
then it follows of necessity, that in 
the introduction of the gospel among 
the depraved elements of human 
society, action and reaction must 
go together—that while Christianity, 
in its first reception among men, 
would act, to a certain extent, with 
a purifying efficacy upon society, 
it would also, as received, under 
stood, and interpreted among men, 
be itself acted upon; to a certain 
extent it would be corrupted by the 
influence of the putrescent masses 
upon which it acted; and thus it 
would become to that extent, inca 
pable of producing its appropriate 
fruits. It would therefore never 
exhibit its full power to bless mam 
kind, till it should have been put 
fied from that corruption, by the 
successive developments of the hu 
man mind, under the overruling 


providence and guiding Spirit of 


God. 
We will illustrate this point by 
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lel case. The doctrines of our 
declaration of independence were 
erally received by the Mexican 
and South American republics, at 
the era of their respective separa- 
tions from their mother country ; 
and the political systems which they 
constructed, were close imitations 
in form, of our federal and state 
vernments. It can not be doubted, 
indeed, that many of the funda- 
mental doctrines of free government 
have become thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the Hispano-American 
mind. But there are other and 
false notions, both of religion and 
government, not re-examined, and 
still retaining their hold on the na- 
tional character. These false and 
despotic doctrines amalgamate with 
the free principles derived from the 
United States, or rather meet with 
them, and the mingling of these 
opposing elements produces that 
confusion, that constant tendency 
to revolution, which at present char- 
acterize the Hispano-American gov- 
emments. ‘This feature in their 
condition, is analogous to the state 
of the church in those dark and 
corrupt centuries, which immedi- 
ately preceded the systematic or- 
ization of the papal despotism. 
Gis not improbable that there will 
yet be in those countries, a sys- 
tematic and settled form of despo- 
tism, made up of some sort of amal- 
gamation of these now conflicting 
elements, which will be neither the 
monarchical system of Europe, nor 
yet the republicanism of the United 
States—but a despotism still, and 
perhaps a very cruel and rigorous 
one. 
It is not however probable, that 
the principles of liberty and equal- 
ity can ever be eliminated from the 
ispano-American mind: and it 
may be confidently hoped, that the 
successive developments of divine 
Providence will give to those prin- 
ciples a continually increasing power 
in the body politic, until they shail 
at length throw off from the political 
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combination the elements of des- 
potism, and confer on those un- 
happy countries the blessing of pure 
and rational liberty. This is not 
uttered as a prediction—they may, 
and we would hope will, reach the 
goal of freedom by a shorter and 
a happier route. But if they do, 
we think that route will still be one, 
which will equally illustrate the 
principle we would insist on—the 
corruption of a true system by its 
being mingled with a false one, and 
its subsequent purification, by the 
development of the human mind, 
guided by the providence of God. 

If we are right in our assump- 
tion, that the Christian religion in 
its influence upon the world, is sub- 
ject to this general law of action 
and reaction, then the progress and 
ultimate destiny of the Gospel in 
the world, must follow the general 
analogy of other moral influences. 
At first the Gospel spread rapidly ; 
and in a little more than two hundred 
years, it had diffused itself through 
the most extensive and compacted 
mass of moral corruption which had 
ever existed on earth—the united 
Grecian and Roman empires. Its 
corruption was inevitable. The 
forms and legends of the old pagan- 
ism were indeed uprooted, and the 
forms and leading facts of Christian- 
ity were substituted in their place. 
But the human mind was not radi- 
cally and thoroughly regenerated. 
The leaven was mingled with the 
mass, but had as yet done little to 
change its character. That was to 
be a progressive work, to go for- 
ward for ages and yet be incom- 
plete. False principles in philoso- 
phy, in morals, in government, in 
education, were inwrought into the 
very texture of the minds of that 
age, and were not thrown off by 
the mere adoption of the names 
and forms of Christianity, and ab- 
juring the forms of the old super- 
stition. They blended with the new 
religion, and materially changed its 
character; and the resulting com- 
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pound, though not Christianity, nor 
even bearing more than a faint and 
distorted resemblance to it, was 
handed down to subsequent gene- 
rations as the genuine Gospel. It 
is through this corrupted stream, 
that the nations of modern Chris- 
tendom have received the forms 
and systems of the Christian reli- 
gion as they actually exist. It is 
obvious then, that they never can 
be blessed—and can never bless 
the world—with the full power of 
the Gospel, till these foreign ingre- 
dients are quite removed from their 
actual Christianity ; and their entire 
system, whether ef doctrine or or- 
der, is conformed to the true spirit 
of the Gospel, as it proceeded from 
the lips of its Divine Author. 

Is then the work of purging out 
the old leaven of these early and 
inevitable corruptions complete ? It 
is gloriously begun ; but that it is 
complete, we think a wise man will 
not assert. There are indeed some, 
laying claim to no small share of 
wisdom, who assert, or seem to as- 
sert, that it was completed by the 
Reformers. But what is the evi- 
dence on which such an assertion 
is to be credited? Surely, no such 
evidence is found either in the nu- 
merous errors which the progress 
of inquiry has already detected in 
those great and good yet fallible 
men, or in the multiform and fla- 
grant abuses which they never at- 
tempted to correct, or in those dis- 
sensions of theirs among themselves, 
which brought the Reformation to 
a stand, and which, entailed to so 
great an extent on their successors, 
in the form of modern sectarism, 
have disgraced the church, and held 
back from the world the full bless- 
ings of the Gospel, even to this 
day. No: itis not to the days of 
Luther, nor to the entire period 
from Luther to Wesley, that we are 
to look for a full and final refor- 
mation. A partial deliverance has 
been wrought out for the church, 
but as yet it is only partial. Prin- 
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ciples have been evolved, which 
are destined to conduct her quite 
out of the wilderness; but the 
plication of those principles has thus 
far been limited and incomplete, 
That work is mainly yet future; 
and it is not only an essential means 
to be employed for the world’s cop. 
version, but it is the main work to 
be done. Let us have the Gospel, 
the whole Gospel, and nothing but 
the Gospel—a true conception of 
the true system of the Bible, and 
we shall soon find the church filled 
with heavenly energy, and the most 
distant and barbarous tribes will 
soon feel her benignant influence, 
“* Kings shall come to her light, and 
the nations to the brightness of her 
rising.” ‘The sons of strangers 
shall build up her walls,” and “all 
they that afflicted her, shall come 
bending unto her.” 

4. We argue the truth of ou 
position, from the history of th 
past. Why has not the world long 
since been converted to God? At 
the end of more than eighteen hun 
dred years from our Savior’s ap 
pearing, why have infidelity, idola 
try, and superstition, still a place 
on earth? Or rather, why do they 
embrace in the number of their ad 
herents, more than three fourths of 
the human family ? Is not eighteen 
hundred years long enough for an 
experiment? Is it said that the 
effort has not been made? This will 
be denied. Effort has been made, 
in one form and another, enough 
to have converted this whole world 
toGod. This great enterprise, vast 
as it is, need never draw more 
heavily on the resources of Chris 
tendom, than was done to sustain 
the Crusades, or the enormous e% 
travagances of the papacy. 
grant that the effort never has been 
made—why has it not been made? 
Why has the Gospel never had 
power enough over its followers, 
to induce them even to make the 
effort to impart its blessings to every 
creature? With such conceptions 
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of the Gospel as glowed in the 
hearts of Paul and Peter, of James 
and John, could eighteen hundred 

have rolled away, before there 
was even an adequate effort made 
to “ disciple all nations ?” 

We can not avoid the dilemma, 
that either the true conception of 
the Gospel has been, during that 
long period, very imperfectly and 
indistinctly apprehended by the 
church; or else, that this concep- 
tion is not one of sufficient power 
to obtain for it any thing beyond a 
yery limited prevalence over the 
hearts and minds of men. Which 
side of this dilemma do we take ? 
If the latter, then our hopes are at 
end; we deliver over a miserable 
world to the interminable reign of 
superstition, ignorance, and barbar- 
ism. But if we choose the former, 
then no business is more important 
tothe church, in preparing for and 
hastening on the golden ages which 
are in reserve for her, than the bu- 
siness of investigation——thorough, 
unsparing, radical investigation-— 
an investigation which shall recog- 
nize nothing as sacred but truth, 
and no standard of truth but the 
word of God. 

In the present age of the world, 
motives of infinite strength urge us, 
to enter at once upon this work, and 
toaccomplish it with the least possi- 
ble delay. What Christian philan- 
thropist is not filled with anxiety and 
even sadness, in view of those ten- 
dencies to an indiscriminate rejec- 
tion of all forms of religious faith, 
which are apparent in so many quar- 
ters? What Christian father does 
not look with deep and painful soli- 
citude on his sons, who are growing 
up within the reach of those very 
influences, which have heretofore 
delivered over so many youthful 
minds to the dark dominion of infi- 
delity ? an infidelity which leaves 
the soul no God—no moral obliga- 
tion—no moral standard—no fear 
of hell—no hope of heaven. It isa 
matter of unspeakable interest to 
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every believer to know what those 
influences are. They are doubtless 
numerous; but in our opinion, by 
far the most important of them may 
be embraced in one statement. The 
intellect of the age, awake to the sub- 
ject of religion, and intensely stim- 
ulated by the love of innovation in 
opinion, and the reaction of deprav- 
ity against religicus restraint, is call- 
ed to act upon religious systems, 
which in their apparent mutual re- 
pugnances, and in their respective 
combinations with more or less 
which is erroneous, present many 
vulnerable points—many violations 
of moral symmetry, whether their 
past history be regarded, or their 
present condition. 

The point on which we have just 
been insisting, affords a striking illus- 
tration of this sort of influence. In- 
fidelity argues from the history and 
actual position of outward Christian- 
ity. She asks, “Is not a period of 
eighteen centuries, long enough for 
an experiment?” Guided by the 
implacable enmity of the human 
heart against the restraints of reli- 
gion, she seizes on the inference, 
not that our religion needs reform- 
ing, but that it is a delusion. Tak- 
ing her captivated listener along the 
dark pathway of papal superstition, 
tyranny and blood,—* These,” she 
exclaims, “are the fruits of your 
boasted gospel of peace.” When 
her pupil, not yet quite divested of 
his scruples, suggests that this was 
a corrupt and false Christianity, she 
changes the scene; she conducts 
him through the mazes of Protestant 
dissension ; she portrays the strifes, 
the bigotry, the intolerance by which, 
earlier or later in their history, most 
of the Protestant communions have 
been dishonored ; she shows the pic- 
ture of sectarian distrust, jealousy 
and confusion, and she asks with a 
sneer, “Is this your boasted Chris- 
tianity? Is this the gospel of 
peace?” Christians in this age, 
must give to this question a practi- 
cal answer in the negative, or infi- 
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delity will still lead our children cap- 
tive. It is not enough for the min- 
isters of religion to demonstrate the 
fallacy of this argument: it is falla- 
cious; but at the same time it is 
plausible. And while an argument, 
so sweeping and so plausible, is ever 
at hand, and ever appealing to the 
strong prejudices of human deprav- 
ity, it will prevail with thousands of 
unstable souls. Such an argument 
must not only be syllogistically an- 
swered ; it must be abolished, by the 
exhibition of a more efficacious 
Christianity, recommending itself 
by more abundant and better fruits. 
How is this to be done? By rally- 
ing in sects and factions, around our 
various systems, and putting forth 
our full strength to prop up eve- 
ry tottering pillar, with whatever 
strength of argument assailed? cry- 
ing out meanwhile against the pre- 
vailing infidelity, and calling on our 
fellow Christians for more effort ? 


** Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


If the Bible can not be trusted, 
abandon it, and with it our religion 
and our hope of heaven. But if it 
can be trusted, bring it forth to the 
light: let loose its whole power. 
This wavering conflict between 
Christianity and infidelity, is to the 
reflecting and honest Christian, the 
most decisive evidence that all is not 
right with him. Saving truth and 
fatal error are not so equally match- 
ed, that meeting each other on equal 
terms, in open combat, the contest 
can long be doubtful. The Chris- 
tian warrior in such circumstances, 
should carefully examine his weap- 
ons, and see to it that they are after 
the true model, and of the true ce- 
lestial temper. He should look 
well to the organization of the host, 
and be sure that the serried ranks 
stand in their appointed places. 

It is time we draw to a conclusion. 
The Christian church it is plain has 
but just begun her work. For all 
the executive energy she has exhib- 
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ited and is still exhibiting, we rejoice 
and thank God. Nor would we be 
understood to imply that its results 
are not, both actually and prospect. 
ively, of great importance to her 
cause. If the modern efforts for 
the world’s conversion, have accom. 
plished nothing more than to demon. 
strate to the church her real weak. 
ness, and to convince her that she 
needs a more effective organization, 
and a more just and inspiring con. 
ception of those great spiritual real. 
ities on which she rests; that would 
be of itself a grand result, amply re. 
paying the toil and treasure it has 
cost. But these efforts have accom. 
plished much more than this; they 
have translated the Bible into lan 
guages spoken by hundreds of mill. 
ions; they have blessed many a 
darkened pagan with heavenly light; 
they have taught thousands that new 
song which they shall sing forever 
before the throne of God and the 
Lamb. Nor should such efforts be 
suspended or abated; they should 
be increased to the greatest possible 
extentandenergy. While we deep 
ly feel that Protestant Christendom 
is but ill prepared to meet the great 
crisis in the religious history of our 
world, which is evidently at hand, 
we have no sympathy with those re- 
formers, who tell us “ There is no 
use in sending a sectarian Christian- 
ity to the heathen. Let the church 
first Christianize herself before she 
attempts to Christianize others.” 
We have God’s holy word, and 
surely it is the duty and the privi- 
lege of those who have that treasure 
to impart it to every creature. The 
church has had, and still has, even 
in these days, men of a truly apos 
tolic spirit; and when such men 
would go to the heathen, God forbid 
that the church should add to all her 
other sins that of refusing to send 
them forth, or to sustain them in 
their self-denying work. 

Besides we firmly believe that the 
missionary enterprise has been un 
der God the principal means of kin- 
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dling up that degree of vital energy, 
which the gospel is exhibiting in our 
day, as well as the principal source 
of those reforming tendencies, which 
are beginning to be developed, and 
which are casting upon the future 
the cheering light of a better hope. 
It would be interesting did our limits 
permit—and certainly it would be 
easy—to trace up many of these 
catholic and hopeful tendencies to 
their origin in the great missionary 
enterprise. 

But while we joyfully thank God 
for the executive energy which the 
church is exhibiting, we must urge 
that she enter immediately on that in- 
dispensable intellectual work, which 
she has too long neglected. One 
thing seems to be settled by experi- 
ment—the church can not obtain the 
moral empire of the world with her 
present conceptions of the gospel and 
forms of organization. She must 
readjust them, or give up her enter- 
prise. Does she shrink from this 
work of readjustment? Why? Has 
she no Bible ?, No Holy Spirit? Or 
has she lost confidence in them both ? 
That even Protestant Christianity is 
too deficient in respect to confidence 
in the word and Spirit of God, can 
not be denied, without shutting our 
eyes toa thousand facts which lie 
on the very surface both of her his- 
tory and of her actual condition. 
The Papacy taught men to put no 
confidence in the Bible, and all con- 
fidence in a supposed infallible and 
unchangeable human authority ; and 
Christianity under the forms of Pro- 
festantism has not yet fully unlearn- 
ed the baleful lesson. ‘There has 
always been a tendency in Protestant- 
ism, from the very beginning, to ste- 
reotype each existing form of doc- 
trine and of organization, to write 
even the details in bronze, that noth- 
ing may be changed by subsequent 
investigation. Hence the sectarian 
divisions among those who agree in 
holding the head. It is time this 
great stumbling block were taken 
outofthe way. Let the church rise 
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and be doing her whole work. Let 
her open an unobstructed pathway 
for her ministers and her members 
quite up to the fountains of reveal- 
edtruth. Let her no longer depend 
for the permanency either of her 
opinions or her forms, on any thing 
else than their demonstrable agree- 
ment with the word of God. Let the 
fires of argument and investigation 
play upon them, and if they are thus 
proved to be wood, hay, stubble, let 
them burn. Let us give up the chi- 
merical attempt to secure a detailed 
and absolute uniformity. We have 
acommon Bible, a common foun- 
tain of religious truth; and where 
men show us that they love the Bi- 
ble and form their opinions by its dic- 
tation, there to insist on speculative 
uniformity as essential to unity in 
Christ, or as a condition of coopera- 
tion or communion, is absurd and 
wicked as well as visionary. 
Perhaps the question will here be 
raised,— What? would you throw 
away all our creeds and formularies 
of doctrine, and cut us loose from 
all our “standards?” Far be it 
from us to cut the church loose from 
her standard: that is the Bible. 
To what extent and for what pur- 
poses particular churches, or confed- 
eracies of churches, may usefully 
and lawfully employ creeds, our 
limits will not permit us here to dis- 
cuss. But whatever opinions we 
may form on that subject, one prin- 
ciple is certain. Any use of a creed, 
or a constitution, or a church court, 
ora council, tending to discounte- 
nance the free investigation of the 
Bible on any and every article 
whether of belief or of practice, or 
to shield any portion of the church 
against those changes to which she 
ever has been and still is constantly 
liable from the progressive advance- 
ment of biblical knowledge, is a usur- 
pation of the rights of God over the 
consciences and understandings of 
men. It is religious despotism under 
whatever specious forms it may be 
exercised, and with whatever sem- 
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blance of earnest contention for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, it 
may be advocated. And we call on 
the man whoever he may be, and 
on the body of men whatever they 
may be called, who are doing this 
(and let every one interrogate his own 
conscience in the presence of God) 
to desist from these unholy deeds. 
They are not only lording it over 
God’s heritage, and depriving their 
brethren—nay their own souls—of 
rights guarantied to them by the 
eternal constitution of God’s empire ; 
but they are arresting the river of 
the water of life in its course to bless 
the nations. They are shutting out 
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the beams of the sun of righteous. 
ness from the darkened human mind, 
They have taken away the key of 
knowledge ; they neither go in them. 
selves, nor suffer them who are ep. 
tering to goin. Of crimes like these 
let the church of Christ no longer be 
guilty. May the bygone ages of her 
darkness and corruption suffice and 
more than suffice—fill her with 
shame and sorrow. May she now 
let in the light—and become herself 
a bright and polished mirror without 
one dark spot or stain, to reflect that 
light on earth’s benighted millions, 
May the Lord be her everlasting 
light and her God her glory. 





MIRACLES. 


Mrractes have ever been consid- 
ered a fundamental proof of divine 
revelation. Those who claim to 
have been inspired, appeal to mira- 
cles as infallible testimonials of their 
divine commission. Thus Moses, 
when he demanded of Pharaoh the 
emancipation of the Israelites from 
bondage, appealed to the miracles 
which he wrought, as evidence that 
he was sent by God. Thus, also, 
Elijah, in the controversy between 
him and the prophets of Baal, called 
upon the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, in the presence of the people, 
to let it be known that he was his 
servant, by miraculously consuming 
the sacrifice prepared. He thus put 
the reality of his mission to the test. 
If the miracle had failed, he would 
by his own implied acknowledg- 
ment, have been deservedly consid- 
ered a vile impostor. Christ and his 
apostles also appealed to miracles, 
in proof of their divine commission. 
When John sent two of his disciples 
to Christ, to inquire whether he were 
indeed the Messiah, instead of reply- 
ing directly to their inquiry, he point- 
ed them to his works, as the most 
conclusive and satisfactory evidence 


of his Messiahship, which could pos. 
sibly be given them. ‘“ In that same 
hour,” the evangelist informs us, 
“he cured many of their infirmities, 
and plagues, and evil spirits, and unto 
many that were blind, he gave sight.” 
And he said to the messengers of 
John, “* Go your way, and tell John 
what things ye have seen and heard; 
how the blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised, and unto 
the poor the gospel is preached.” 
On another occasion, when the Jews 
accused him of blasphemy, for claim- 
ing to be the Son of God; he said, 
“If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not; but if I do, though 
ye believe not me, yet believe the 
works.” Again he said, “ Believe 
me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me; or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake.” Other instan- 
ces might be mentioned, in which he 
appealed to his miracles, as decisive 
proof of his Messiahship. Peter and 
John also appealed to the miracle 
wrought by them on the impoient 
man at the gate of the temple, as 
evidence of their commission from 


the Lord Jesus. “ Peter filled with 
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the Holy Ghost, said unto them, if 


we be examined this day, of the 
deed done to the impotent man, 
by what means he is made whole, 
be it known unto you all, and to all 
the people of Israel, that by the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
ye crucified, whom God rained from 
the dead, even by him, doth this man 
stand before you whole.” Paul also, 
appealed to the miracles wrought 
by him, as decisive evidence of his 
apostleship. ‘To the Romans he said, 
“| will not dare to speak of those 
things which Christ hath not wrought 
by me to make the gentiles obedient 
by word and deed, through mighty 
signs, and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God.” And to the Co- 
rinthians he said, “ For in nothing 
am I behind the very chiefest apos- 
tles, though | am nothing. Truly 
the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you, in all patience, in signs, 
and wonders, and mighty deeds.” 

We see, therefore, that those who 
profess to have been inspired, did 
appeal to the miracles which they 
wrought, or rather which God 
wrought by them, as infallible proof 
of their divine commission. It will 
be the object of this article, to ex- 
amine this source of evidence. As- 
suming for the present, the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books of 
the Old and New Testaments, we 
propose 

1. To inquire, what is a miracle ? 

If. ‘To show that miracles are pos- 
sible. 

Ill. To show that if God gave a 
revelation to man, it is probable he 
would attest it by miracles. 

IV. To show that whenever mir- 
acles are wrought, they are conclu- 
sive proof of ‘divine interposition, 
and, of course, establish the truth of 
the claims which they are wrought 
to attest. 

Our first inquiry is, What is a mir- 
acle? There have been many de- 
finitions of this term; but no one, 
perhaps, comes nearer to the truth, 
than the following. A miracle is 

Vol. Il. 27 
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an effect which is produced, or an 
event which takes place, contrary to 
the laws of nature. By the laws of 
nature are meant those stated rules 
of operation, according to which 
God governs the world. That there 
are such laws, agreeably to which, 
all ordinary events take place, will 
not be denied ; as for instance, that 
all bodies gravitate towards the cen- 
ter of the earth—that matter will 
continue ina state of rest, or uni- 
form motion, unless compelled to 
change that state by some foreign 
force—that fire will consume com- 
bustible substances, when it comes 
in contact with them—that the sun 
which seems to rise in the morning, 
will appear to continue its course 
through the heavens, till it sets at 
night—that human bodies, when 
once deprived of life, will not revive, 
but remain senseless till they moul- 
der into dust; are uniform facts, 
which indicate an established course 
of proceeding in the government of 
the world. Effects which are pro- 
duced according to this established 
course, are called natural; those 
which are contrary to it, are styled 
supernatural, or miraculous. For 
example, if a bush should be on fire, 
and not be consumed—if the sun 
should appear to stand still, or to 
move backward in its diurnal course 
—or if a dead person should be re- 
stored to life—these things would 
be miracles; because they are di- 
rectly contrary to the established 
course of God’s providence. 
Another characteristic of mira- 
cles, by which they are distinguish- 
ed from all other events, is, that they 
are effects of immediate divine agen- 
cy, and can not be traced to the op- 
eration of any natural or secondary 
causes. We know that God, in the 
government of the world, does make 
use of secondary causes. Both in 
the natural and moral world, he em- 
ploys the instrumentality of means, 
and he has established a connection 
between means and ends. But none 
of those events which can be traced 
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to natural causes, however strange, 
or unusual, are to be considered mi- 
raculous. Nor, indeed, is it certain 
that all events are miraculous, which 
we can not trace to natural causes ; 
because from the limited faculties 
of our minds, we can have but an 
imperfect knowledge of the laws of 
nature. Events which are natural, 
may take place, the causes of which 
lie beyond our observation. 

But here the question arises, how 
then shall we know whether any 
event is miraculous, or whether 
there has ever been such a thing 
asa miracle? How can we know 
that all those wonders which have 
been supposed to be miracles, were 
not brought about by some natural 
causes which lie beyond our view, 
and were conformable to some law 
of nature with which we are un- 
acquainted ? 

To this we reply, It is undoubt- 
edly true, that there might be in- 
stances in which we should be una- 
ble to determine whether a miracle 
was wrought or not; and this would 
be the case in all those instances 
in which the event was of sucha 
kind, that we were ignogant of all 
the laws and operations of nature 
which have any reference to it. 
Thus, for example, a person unac- 
quainted with astronomy, on be- 
holding for the first time an eclipse 
of the sun, must be unable to de- 
termine whether it is a miracle or 
not. It is an event for which he is 
unable to account. Yet it does not 
contravene any known law of na- 
ture, and it must be impossible for 
him to know that it is not a natural 
event, and perfectly consistent with 
those fixed laws which regulate the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. In 
like manner, a person who had been 
brought up under the torrid zone, 
the first time he should see water 
congealed into ice, would be unable 
to account for the fact, and would 
be in doubt whether it was a mira- 
cle or not. But there are instances 
when we may know for certainty 
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whether a miracle is wrought ; and 
this is true in those cases where the 
event is such that we know the laws 
of nature to which it stands related, 
Although our knowledge of nature 
is very limited, yet some of its laws 
we do know. We know, for in. 
stance, that all bodies gravitate to. 
wards the center of the earth, with 
as much certainty as we know that 
there is such a thing as matter, 
The same is true of many other 
laws of nature. We may also lay 
it down as a maxim, that all the 
laws of nature are consistent with 
each other. ‘To suppose that God 
has established laws which conflict 
one with another, and mutually sub- 
vert each other, is both irrational 
and impious. It hence follows, that 
if any event takes place which we 
know to be contrary to any of the 
laws of nature, we may know it to 
be miraculous. 

Now in regard to the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures, there 
can be no doubt. If the accounts 
are true, miracles were wrought be- 
yond all question. The facts are 
of such a nature, that it is impossi- 
ble to regard them in any other 
light. ‘To heal instantly incurable 
diseases—to restore sight to those 
who were born blind—and to raise 
the dead to life, are certainly mirac- 
ulous works, if any works can be 
supposed to be such. We proceed 
to show, 

ll. That miracles are possible. 
If miracles are not possible, it is 
idle to pretend that any have been 
wrought, or to argue from them in 
support of Divine revelation. One 
would hardly suppose, that any per 
son who professed to believe in 
the existence of a God, would deny 
his power to work miracles. Such 
however, is the fact. Some of those 
who deny the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, have strenuously main 
tained that miracles are impossible. 
But, “is any thing too hard for the 
Lord?” If God is almighty, he 
is able to do any thing which does 
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not imply a contradiction. And 
does it imply a contradiction, to 
suppose him able to suspend or 
counteract the laws of nature? Is 
ita contradiction to say, that a rod 
was changed into a serpent, that 
a blind man instantly received his 
sight, or that a dead person was 
restored to life? ‘To say that the 
same substance was at the same 
time, both a rod and a serpent, or 
that a person was at the same time, 
both dead and alive, would indeed 
be a contradiction. But to say that 
asubstance was instantly changed, 
and that life was communicated to 
the dead, does no more imply a 
contradiction, than to say, that God 
formed man, at first, of the dust of 
the earth, and breathed into him the 
breath of life. Has not he who 
with a word created all substances, 
power to change and modify them 
as he pleases? Has not he who is 
the author of life, power to restore 
itwhen taken. Has the artist who 
constructed the watch, power to 
vary its operations, to quicken or 
retard its motions, to take it to 
pieces, and alter it as he pleases ; 
and has not the great Architect of 
nature power to stop, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, all the wheels of 
his providence ; to counteract, or 
suspend the operation of those laws 
which he has established, according 
to his pleasure ? 

But, perhaps, it may be said, that 
although it should be admitted, that 
God has power to work a miracle, 
yet it is impossible, because it is 
inconsistent with his other perfec- 
tions, particularly his immutability 
and wisdom. It may be supposed 
by some, that if God has established 
certain laws for the government of 
the world, he can not suspend them, 
or act contrary to them, without 
changing his mind, and acting dif- 
ferently from what he intended 
when he planned his system of op- 
erations. But this by no means ne- 
cessarily follows. God might have 
foreseen, when he established the 
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laws of nature, that on certain oc- 
casions, and for certain reasons, it 
would be wise to suspend or coun- 
teract them; and he may have de- 
termined to do it. Every miracu- 
lous event, therefore, may be con- 
sidered a part of God’s eternal and 
immutable counsel, as much as the 
most ordinary events which occur. 

Nor do such miraculous interpo- 
sitions, argue any imperfection in 
the system of divine government, 
or any want of wisdom in planning 
it. If there are wise and important 
reasons why miracles should be 
wrought, then, they must have a 
place in a perfect system; and if 
God is a being of infinite wisdom, 
he has so planned the system as to 
give them a place, and the very 
place, which it is desirable that they 
should occupy, that they may an- 
swer the end for which they were 
designed. We proposed to show, 

Ill. That if God gave a revela- 
tion to man, it is probable that he 
would attest it by miracles. 

We can not suppose that God 
would give a revelation to mankind 
which was to be the rule of their 
conduct, and by which they must 
be judged at the final day, without, 
at the same time, giving abundant 
evidence of its divine original. But 
in what way could this be done, but 
by miracles? How could any man 
prove that he was divinely inspired, 
and commissioned to deliver mes- 
sages from heaven, without miracu- 
lous attestations ? Prophecy, which 
by the way, is of the nature of a 
miracle, is indeed a sure evidence 
of inspiration, when fulfilled; but 
it is not an immediate evidence, and 
could not, therefore, be any attes- 
tation to a revealed truth, when first 
published. ‘The nature of the doc- 
trines and precepts contained in the 
revelation, would it is true, afford 
strong evidence of their divine ori- 
ginal; yet, by degenerate minds, 
who are blind to the beauties of 
holiness, this evidence would not 
be duly appreciated. Some other 
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attestation, therefore, seems to be 
requisite—something to which the 
messenger of God could appeal as 
decisive, when his claims to inspi- 
ration should be called in question. 
And we can conceive of nothing 
which would answer this purpose, 
but some miraculous attestation. 

If, then, a revelation is desirable, 
which none can deny; and if we 
might presume from the benevo- 
lence of God, that he would not 
leave mankind without that super- 
natural instruction which they so 
much need ; there is no antecedent 
improbability against miracles, but 
a strong probability in their favor. 
There is just as much probability 
that God would work miracles, as 
that he would give a revelation to 
man. 

We see, therefore, with how little 
reason it has been asserted, that 
a miracle is so improbable in its 
nature, that no testimony is suffi- 
cient to render it credible. Mr. 
Hume went so far as to say, that 
“we may establish it as a maxim, 
that no human testimony can have 
such force as to prove a miracle, 
and to make it a just foundation 
for any system of religion :”—and 
again, that “a miracle, supported 
by any human testimony, is more 
properly a subject of derision, than 
of argument.” ‘These assertions, if 
true, strike at the root of all belief 
in divine revelation, and tend to the 
conclusion that a revelation can not 
be given to man, which shall be 
sufficiently attested to command our 
assent. 

The reasoning by which Mr. 
Hume attempts to establish his po- 
sition, is this—that miracles are 
contrary to experience, and that it 
is not contrary to experience that 
testimony should be false. Now, 
what does he mean by experience ? 
This word is used in two senses, 
which are distinguished by the terms 
personal and derived. Personal ex- 
perience, is the experience of one 
individual, and relates to what has 
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fallen under his own observations, 
Derived experience, is founded on 
testimony, and relates to what has 
fallen under the observation of oth. 
ers, and been communicated to us, 
In which of these senses is the term 
used, when it is said that miracles 
are contrary to experience? If in 
the first sense, the argument proves 
too much; for if we are to disbe. 
lieve that miracles were wrought, 
barely because we never witnessed 
them, we must also disbelieve every 
other fact that has not come under 
our own observation. This sets 
aside human testimony altogether, 
and sweeps away at a stroke, all 
historical knowledge. By coniract- 
ing our faith within the narrow com. 
pass of our own personal experi- 
ence, it leads very nearly to abso- 
lute and universal skepticism. 

But if the word experience be 
used in the latter sense ; that is, 
if it be said that miracles are con- 
trary to the experience of all man- 
kind, this is taking for granted the 
very thing to be proved. ‘The ques. 
tion is, whether miracles are con 
trary to the experience of those 
who lived at the different periods 
when they are supposed to have 
been wrought. We see, therefore, 
that this reasoning is utterly fala 
cious; and that there is no such 
improbability attending miracles, as 
to render them incapable of being 
substantiated by testimony. That 
those which are recorded in the 
Scriptures, have been substantiated 
by the most unexceptionable testi 
mony, has often been most conclu 
sively shown. This is now taken 
for granted ; it being no part of the 
object of this article to enter on 
the discussion of this point. We 
proceed to show, as was proposed, 

IV. That whenever miracles are 
wrought, they are conclusive evi- 
dence of divine interposition ; and 
of course, establish the truth of the 
claims which they are wrought to 
attest. 

That men, of themselves, are 
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competent to work miracles, no one 
will pretend. But it is supposed by 
some, that there are created beings 
superior to man who possess this 

wer. In reference to this opin- 
ion we would remark, that the na- 
ture of every created being is ne- 
cessarily limited, and dependent. 
All the power which he possesses, 
he derives from his Maker. If then 
created beings possess the power 
to work miracles, God has endued 
them with that power. But can we 
suppose that God has endued crea- 
tures with the power of controlling 
the laws of nature? The idea is 
preposterous. The laws of nature 
are the rules which he has pre- 
scribed to himself in governing the 
world; and they can not be sus- 
pended, or counteracted, except in 
such instances as he himself has de- 
termined. To suppose a creature 
to possess the power of suspending 
these laws, is to suppose him to 
possess the power of thwarting the 
plan and defeating the purposes of 
Jehovah. 

If we consider a moment, the 
tendency of the doctrine which sup- 
poses that created beings may work 
miracles, we shall see clearly that 
itcan not be true. 

1. It tends to subvert the very 
fomdation of religion. In effect, it 
denies the idea of a Providence, 
and robs God of his glory as gov- 
emor of the world. If created be- 
ings may control the laws of nature, 
in one instance, independently of 
God; they may, for aught we can 
see, in as many instances as they 
please ; and thus defeat all the pur- 
poses of Jehovah. How can it be 
said that God governs the world, if 
the scepter may at any moment 
be wrested from his hands by cre- 
ated beings. And what founda- 
tion can there be for confidence in 
God, if his plans are liable to be 
thwarted ? How can we know that 
his promises will be fulfilled, if 
that chain of events on which their 
fulfillment must depend, is liable to 
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be broken by the interposition of 
creatures ? 

If it should be said that created 
beings have the power of working 
miracles only by divine permission ; 
this is giving up the point that they 
have in themselves the power of 
working miracles, and virtually ad- 
mitting that every miracle implies 
a divine interposition. It is saying 
that a miracle is never wrought, 
except when God chooses it should 
be wrought, which is the very point 
for which we are contending. 

2. The doctrine which ascribes to 
created spirits the power of working 
miracles, leads to polytheism. The 
only way in which we can discover 
by the light of nature, the existence 
and attributes of God, is by reason- 
ing from his works. But miracles 
are works of such a character as 
almost inevitably to impress the 
mind with the conviction, that they 
are the works of God. If, there- 
fore, other beings as well as God, 
be supposed to possess the power 
of working miracles, it will be nat- 
ural for mankind, by degrees, to 
consider them entitled to divine hon- 
ors. ‘The gross polytheism of the 
ancients, may perhaps be traced in 
part, to this very cause. They con- 
sidered demons, or the spirits of 
departed men, as possessing power 
to favor or injure them in a super- 
natural way ; and hence they were 
led to regard them as proper ob- 
jects of worship. It seems to be a 
natural impression, that a miracle 
is an effect which nothing short of 
divine power can produce. Ac- 
cordingly, the Lycaonians conclu- 
ded from the miracle wrought by 
Paul and Barnabas, that the gods 
had come down to them in the like- 
ness of men, and they began to 
make preparation to pay them di- 
vine honors. The doctrine, there- 
fore, which ascribes to created be- 
ings the power of working miracles, 
leads directly to polytheism. 

3. If it be true that created spirits, 
and especially evil spirits, may per- 
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form miraculous works, mankind 
must necessarily be exposed to great 
delusion. It is natural, as we have 
seen, for men to consider miracles 
as infallible proof of a divine com- 
mission, and those by whom they are 
wrought, as divinely commissioned, 
and worthy of unlimited confidence. 
But if miracles may be wrought by 
evil beings in attestation of false- 
hood, how can mankind know what 
is truth and what is error? Is it 
said, they must examine the doc- 
trine taught, and determine from its 
nature and tendency, whether it is 
true or false. But the reason of 
man is imperfect and fallible, to 
say nothing of his naturally vitia- 
ted taste ; and most men probably 
would be more ready to distrust the 
dictates of their reason, than to ques- 
tion the divine original of those doc- 
trines which should be attested by 
miracles. Besides, if miracles may 
be performed by created beings, and 
by evil beings as well as good, they 
can not answer any valuable pur- 
pose. The only valuable purpose 
which we can conceive of their an- 
swering, is, to establish the credit 
of the persons by whom they are 
wrought, and to attest the truth of 
the messages which they deliver. 
But this end they can not answer, 
if we are to suppose they may be 
wrought in support of falsehood as 
well as truth. Suppose two directly 
opposite systems of religion, both 
attested by miracles—how could we 
know which to believe? Surely 
that evidence which tends equally 
to establish two systems directly 
opposed to each other, is no evi- 
dence at all. On the supposition, 
therefore, which we are consider- 
ing, miracles can be no attestation 
to the truth of any message, and 
of course, can answer no valuable 
purpose whatever. 

These considerations are deemed 
sufficient to show that whenever 
miracles are wrought, they are de- 
cisive evidence of divine interpo- 
sition. That miracles have been 
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wrought, is proved by the mog 
unexceptionable testimony. Those 
by whom they were wrought, pro. 
fessed to communicate a revelatigg 
from heaven. ‘They appealed jg 
the miracles in support of their 
claims, and the miracles were the 
broad seal of heaven stamped upon 
their commission. ‘They were at 
testations given by God himself, j 
the truth of the religion which they 
taught. ‘The miracles of Moses and 
the prophets, prove the divine ori. 
gin of the religion of the Old Tes. 
tament. ‘The miracles of Christ 
and the apostles, establish the diving 
authority of the New ‘Testament, 
We may rest, therefore, with the 
fullest confidence in the conclusion, 
that all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God. 

To the view which has now been 
taken of this subject, there are some 
objections which it may be impor. 
ant to notice. 

It is said, that there are facts 
which contradict our conclusion— 
that miracles have been wrought by 
created beings, and for the support 
of falsehood as well as truth. 

This assertion, although it has 
been repeatedly made, has never 
been satisfactorily proved. In te 
gard to those miracles which have 
been supposed to be wrought by 
evil beings, it has been truly said, 
* that such of them as are best sup- 
ported, have been severally weighed 
in the balance of reason and found 
wanting. It has been shown that 
they are destitute of every essential 
character of truth, and bear all the 
distinguishing features of human im 
postures ; that they are trifling, lu 
dicrous, and absurd in their own 
nature, or destitute of all rational 
intention, and manifestly calculated 
to answer some low and worldly 
purpose ; that they are related by it- 
competent witnesses, against whose 
skill and integrity there are the 
strongest exceptions ; and that they 
never gained credit among any, but 
those, whose ignorance and super 
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sition exposed them to the grossest 
delusions.” 

Most of the accounts of pagan 
and popish miracles, were published 
long after the facts are said to have 
taken place; and many of them 
were published in distant countries. 
They are not the accounts of eye- 
witnesses, published on the spot, 
but the bare records of rumors or 

rts. This is particularly true 
of the miracles said to have been 
wrought by the Emperor Vespasian. 
The account was published by Ta- 
citus at Rome, of what took place 
thirty years before at Alexandria, 
in Egypt. He gives it only as a 
report, without seeming to credit it 
himself. Yet Mr. Hume admits, 
that these are the best attested mir- 
acles in all profane history. In re- 
gard to pagan and popish miracles, 
they were not of such a nature, 
that they might be subjected to rigid 
scrutiny. ‘* They were not wrought 
openly before the world, in the 
presence of enemies as well as 
friends. ‘They were wrought mostly 
in the secret recesses of the tem- 
ples—generally in the night, with 
none to witness them, but such as 
were interested in having them be- 
lieved. They were none of them 
wrought for the establishment of a 
new religion—a religion opposed to 
the passions and prejudices of the 
peop'e ; but they were wrought for 
the support of the established reli- 
gion, and were all engrafted upon 
the superstitious notions and preju- 
dices of the vulgar, who were there- 
fore disposed to receive them.” 

The evidence in support of pa- 
gan and popish miracles, will bear 
no comparison with the evidence 
which we have in support of those 
recorded in the Scriptures. What 
one of these pretended miracles 
was ever attested by eye-witnesses, 
who adhered to their testimony in 
the face of persecution, and finally 
sealed it with their blood? No 
such instances can be adduced. 
The best attested pagan and popish 


miracles, and those which have 
been selected by the enemies of 
Christianity to confront the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures, are, the 
cure of a blind, and of a lame man, 
at Alexandria, by Vespasian, to 
which we have already alluded— 
the restoration of a limb of an at- 
tendant in a Spanish church, by the 
Cardinal De Retz—and the cures 
said to be performed at the tomb 
of the Abbe de Paris. But these, 
both Dr. Campbell and Dr. Paley, 
have shown to be destitute of all 
substantial evidence in their favor, 
and to bear no comparison with the 
miracles wrought by Christ and the 
apostles, 

But it is said, that the Scriptures 
themselves represent created beings 
as possessing and exercising the 
power of performing miracles; and 
that by controverting this doctrine, 
we are invalidating their authority. 

This point demands some consid- 
eration. We are persuaded that upon 
careful examination, we shall find, 
that the Scriptures instead of favor- 
ing the doctrine in question, furnish 
the fullest evidence that none but 
God, can be the author of miracles. 

The only rational beings mention- 
ed in the Scriptures, besides the Su- 
preme Being, are men, holy angels, 
apostate angels, and the spirits of 
departed men. That angels have 
not power to work miracles, is evi- 
dent from their name, which signi- 
nifies servants, or messengers, and 
which of course, implies a state of 
dependence. They possess no in- 
dependent power, but act only by 
commission from the Supreme Be- 
ing, whose servants they are. They 
are ministering spirits, sent forth to 
do the will, and execute the com- 
mands of Jehovah. So far from 
possessing power to interfere in the 
government of the world, and to 
control the laws of nature, they are 
dependent on God in all their con- 
duct. If then miraculous works are 
at any time performed by them, 
they indicate a divine interposition, 
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no less than when they are perform- 
ed by men. 

In regard to evil spirits, or apos- 
tate angels, if when they were holy, 
they had not the power of working 
miracles, can we suppose that they 
possess this power since they have 
become sinful. Has their rebellion 
increased their power? Or has God 
in consequence of their apostasy, 
enlarged their capacities, and given 
them the power to obstruct the ope- 
rations of his government, and to 
defeat his purposes? What saith 
the Scripture on this point? “ And 
the angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, 
he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains, under darkness, to the judg- 
ment of the great day.” Is this con- 
sistent with the idea that evil spirits 
have power to work miracles, at 
their pleasure ? They are here rep- 
resented as prisoners in chains; 
which clearly implies that they are 
entirely under the divine control, 
and can do nothing, any further than 
they are permitted to do it. Nordo 
the Scriptures any where contradict 
this representation. It is no where 
said in the Bible, that evil spirits 
have power to foretell future events, 
or to work miracles. That they 
have in some way, access to men, 
and are permitted, by temptations, 
to exert an extensive influence over 
the human race, we are explicitly 
taught. But still they are prisoners 
in chains, and can go no further 
than they are permitted to go. It is 
certain, therefore, that they can not 
work miracles, without a divine 
commission. 

In regard to the spirits of departed 
men, it will not be maintained that 
they possess more power than angels 
and devils. 

As to the imaginary gods which 
are worshiped by the heathen, the 
Scriptures, instead of allowing them 
the power of working miracles, uni- 
formly denounce them as vanities 
and lies. ‘ All the gods of the na- 
tions are idols.”” “ And we know,” 
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says the Apostle, “that an idol js 


nothing in the world.” And this he 
says, not only in reference to the 
mere images of their gods, for the 
heathen did not regard those images, 
in themselves, as real gods. T 

believed them to be representatives, 
or receptacles of their gods. It was 
in this view, that they spake of them 
as gods, and objects of worship ; and 
it is in reference to the divine powers 
supposed to reside in the images, 
that the Scriptures speak of them, 
and affirm that they are nothing 
* Their idols are silver and gold, the 
work of men’s hands; they have 
mouths, but they speak not; eyes 
have they, but they see not; noses 
have they, but they smell not; they 
have hands, but they handle not; 
feet have they, but they walk not; 
neither speak they through thei 
throat; they that make them, ar 
like unto them, and so is every one 
that trusteth in them.” Those who 
worship them, are represented a 
altogether brutish and foolish; as 
paying their devotions to gods which 
are totally unable to aid or to bless 
them. ‘The gods of the heathen are 
frequently challenged by the proph 
ets of Jehovah, to give evidence of 
divinity, by revealing secrets, fore 
telling future events, or performing 
some miraculous work. “ Produce 
your cause, saith the Lord. la 
them show the former things wha 
they be, that we may consider them, 
and know the latter end of them 
Show us the things that are to come 
hereafter, that we may know that ye 
are gods; yea, do good, or do evil 
that we may be dismayed.” _ In the 
dispute between Elijah and th 
prophets of Baal, the controversy 
was to be decided by a miracle. Bal 
was challenged to perform a mirack, 
and by this challenge, God, by ls 
prophet, plainly testified, that a mi 
acle was a sure token of divine po 
er, and that had one been wrought 
in this case, the divinity of Bal 
would have been established beyoat 
dispute, and his worshipers justifie 
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in adhering to his service. And 
when all attempts on the part of 
Baal’s worshipers to produce a mir- 
acle failed, Elijah said, ** Lord God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, 
let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel, and that | am thy 
servant, and that | have done all 
these things atthy word. Then the 
fire of the Lord fell, and consumed 
the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, 
and the stones, and the dust, and 
licked up the water that was in the 
trench. And when all the people 
saw it, they fell on their faces, and 
they said, the Lord, he is the God— 
the Lord, he is the God.” Here the 
question to be decided was, whether 
Jehovah or Baal was God. It was 
to be decided by a miracle, and the 
performance ofa miracle, was deem- 
ed conclusive. 

The magicians, diviners, and sor- 
cerers among the heathen, are uni- 
formly branded, in the Scriptures, 
as impostors, who were utterly una- 
ble to perform any thing supernat- 
ural. ‘The prophet Isaiah, after pre- 
dicting the destruction of Babylon, 
which was famous for its arts of di- 
Vination, says, “Stand now with 
thine enchantments, and with the 
multitude of thy sorceries, wherein 
thou hast labored from thy youth ; 
ifso be thou shalt be able to profit ; 
if so be thou shalt prevail. ‘Thou 
art wearied in the multitude of thy 
counsels. Let now the astrologers, 
the star-gazers, the monthly prog- 
hosticators, stand up and save thee 
from those things that shall come 
upon thee.” Again, ** They proph- 
ésy unto thee a false vision, and a 
thing of naught, and the deceit of 
their heart.” And again, * Heark- 
ennot ye to your false prophets, 
ner to your diviners, nor to your 
dreamers, nor to vour enchanters, 
ner to your sorcerers, for they 
prophesy a lie unto you.” The 
magicians are spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures as liars, and their arts are 
styled lying vanities. 

But several passages of Scripture 
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are adduced to prove, that created 
beings may work miracles. Of these, 
the following is one. Deut. 13, 1—3, 
“If there arise among you a proph- 
et, or a dreamer of dreams, and giv- 
eth thee a sign or a wonder, and the 
sign or wonder come to pass, where- 
of he spake unto thee, saying, let us 
go after other gods, which thou hast 
not known, and let us serve them; 
thou shalt not hearken unto the 
words of that prophet, or that dream- 
er of dreams; for the Lord your God 
proveth you, to know whether ye 
love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul. And 
that prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams, shall be put to death; be- 
cause he hath spoken to turn you 
away from the Lord your God, 
which brought you out of the land 
of Egypt, and redeemed you out of 
the house of bondage, to thrust thee 
out of the way which the Lord thy 
God commanded thee to walk in.” 
The following words of Christ have 
also been adduced. Matt. 24, 24. 
“There shall arise false Christs and 
false prophets, and shall show great 
signs and wonders, insomuch that if 
it were possible, they should deceive 
the very elect.” 

There is no satisfactory reason 
to believe that Moses or Christ in 
these passages, intended to teach 
that the false prophets and false 
Christs of whom they spake, would 
perform real miracles. The object 
of these warnings, was, to guard 
those to whom they were addressed, 
against delusion from impostors, and 
false pretenders. The meaning of 
the words of Moses, is happily ex- 
pressed in the following paraphrase 
of Mr. Farmer. ‘Suppose that a 
pagan prophet or diviner should pro- 
pose some prodigy, or extraordinary 
appearance as proof of the interpo- 
sition of a false god, and an indica- 
tion of futurity, and that the event 
should correspond to the prophecy ; 
do not on this account, hastily con- 
clude that there is any thing super- 
natural or miraculous in the case, nei- 
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ther expect that the true God should 
interfere in an extraordinary man- 
ner, at every turn, to prevent such 
occurrences as these, which he will 
permit for the trial and discovery of 
yourtemper. If doubtful appearan- 
ces, and lucky conjectures, serve 
you asa reason to desert his worship, 
this will be a full proof of your being 
previously disaffected to him; for 
ye know how amply he has demon- 
strated his own divinity and sole do- 
minion over nature, (so utterly sub- 
versive of all the groundless claims 
of the heathen gods,) and laid you 
under the most powerful obligations 
to his worship and service, by those 
stupendous and undeniable miracles 
which accomplished your deliver- 
ance from the bondage of Egypt.” 
If this view of the passage is correct, 
the object of Moses was not to guard 
the Israelites against putting confi- 
dence in the works of magicians and 
diviners, considered as real mira- 
cles; but to warn them against be- 
ing deceived, and considering those 
as real miracles, which were only 
false pretensions. The reason which 
he assigned, why the Israelites ought 
to be suspicious of all such pretend- 
ed miracles, was, that Jehovah had 
given the fullest evidence that he 
was God, by the miracles wrought 
for their deliverance from Egypt, 
which could not be gainsayed ; and 
that consequently all pretensions to 
miraculous powers in support of pa- 
gan worship, must be false. ‘This 
passage, therefore, so far from fa- 
voring the opinion that real miracles 
were wrought by the ancient magi- 
cians, clearly establishes the doc- 
trine that none but God can work a 
miracle. With what consistency 
could Moses appeal to the miracles 
which God wrought in delivering 
the Israelites from bondage, as a 
reason why they should not go after 
other gods, if he admitted that mir- 
acles were also wrought by them. 
On this supposition, the amount of 
his reasoning was this. These di- 
viners and dreamers of dreams will 
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indeed work miracles, as a proof 
that the deities which they worship, 
are real gods. But you must not 
hearken untothem. Why? because 
Jehovah hath also wrought mirae] 
and therefore he is God. This, jt 
will be perceived, is placing Jeho. 
vah and the gods of the heathen og 
a level. 

In regard to the words of Christ 
which have been quoted, we would 
observe, that he is evidently speak. 
ing of impostors, who should make 
false pretensions to miraculous pow. 
ers. They would appeal to great 
signs and wonders, and so great 
would be their craft and subtilty in 
carrying on their impostures, that 
they would deceive many ; and those 
who should be deceived by them, 
would be deceived on this ground, 
They would mistake the tricks of 
jugglers for real miracles. 

The prophecy of Paul respecting 
the man of sin, has also been ad. 
duced. 2 Thess. 2, 9. “ Whose 
coming is after the working of sa 
tan with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders.” The following also 
has been considered very decisive, 
Rev. 18, 18—14. “ And he doeth 
great wonders, so that he maketh 
fire come down from heaven on the 
earth in the sight of men, and de 
ceiveth them that dwell.on the earth, 
by means of those miracles (signs, 
as it might be rendered,) which he 
has power to do in the sight of the 
beast.” 

If we are here taught, that the 
man of sin was to perform real mit 
acles, what are we to understand by 
the phrase lying wonders? Does 
not this language most clearly de 
note impostures—pretended mire 
cles? But does not the apostle John 
say in the Revelation, that he mak 
eth fire to come down from heaven, 
and can this imply any thing les 
than miraculous power? We reply, 
the language of the Revelation 
much of it symbolical, and is not to 
be taken literally. What the pre 
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may not, perhaps, be able to decide. 
Some have supposed, and perhaps, 
not without reason, that it refers to 
the anathemas and excommunica- 
tions of the Romish church, styled 
the thunders of the Vatican, which 
were shocking imprecations of fire 
from heaven, and which were 
thought to expose men to its hottest 
yengeance ; and which have actual- 
ly set whole kingdoms in flames. 
Whether this be the true meaning 
of the passage or not, it is very cer- 
tain that it is not to be understood 
literally. 

But after all, we are told, that 
there are instances recorded in the 
Scriptures, of real miracles, which 
could not have been wrought by 
God. ‘The cases particularly insist- 
edon, are the works of the magi- 
cians in Egypt, and of the witch of 
Endor. In regard to the magicians, 
we would remark, 

1, Magic was an art, studied and 

racticed, particularly in Egypt and 
Babylon, as much as the practice of 
the healing art, or any other profes- 
sion. By their superior knowledge 
of the powers of nature, and a pe- 
culiar dexterity acquired by practice, 
the magicians were able to do many 
things which, to the common people, 
were wonderful and unaccountable. 
Yet they were always conscious of 
doing nothing supernatural ; and the 
perfection of their art consisted in 
being able to deceive with adroit- 
hess, and to make appearances pass 
for realities. In the practice of their 
profession, they performed all their 
mysterious works by slight of hand, 
or by the use of powerful drugs. 
They are sometimes called magi- 
cians, and sometimes sorcerers. 
The word sorcerers, signifies those 
who make use of artifice to delude 
the sight with false appearances ; 
or it signifies such as practice fasci- 
nation or charms. Now we have 
already seen that the Scriptures uni- 
formly speak of all such persons as 
liars and impostors; and represent 
them as being unable to perform any 
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miraculous works; and they repre- 
sent their works as frauds, delusions 
and lying vanities. 

2. In regard to the magicians of 
Egypt, it is evident from the narra- 
tive of Moses, that neither Pharaoh 
nor the magicians themselves, sup- 
posed that any real miracles were 
wrought. What was the object of 
Pharaoh in sending for the magi- 
cians? Was it to ascertain wheth- 
er the gods of the Egyptians were 
as powerful as the God of the He- 
brews? This does not appear to 
have been his object. The question 
with him, was, whether Moses was, 
as he pretended to be, really com- 
missioned by God to demand the 
emancipation of the Israelites. He 
told Moses that he knew not the 
Lord ; and he probably thought that 
Moses pretended to act under a di- 
vine commission, as an artifice, 
thinking thereby to persuade him to 
let the people go. ‘There is no rea- 
son to believe that Pharaoh supposed 
Moses to have any communication 
with any superior being. He prob- 
ably regarded what he said, as utter- 
ly false. To prove the truth of his 
pretensions, Moses wrought a mira- 
cle. He cast down his rod and it 
became a serpent. This, however, 
did not satisfy Pharaoh. He knew 
that magic was studied as an art in 
Egypt, and he probably thought that 
Moses was a magician, and that he 
was attempting to impose on him, 
and to make a mere magical spell 
pass for a real miracle. With these 
impressions on his mind, he sent for 
the magicians, wise men and sorce- 
rers, to see whether they could not, 
in the exercise of their profession, 
do things similar to what Moses had 
done. Now it does not appear that 
Pharaoh expected the magicians to 
work miracles, or that he requested 
it of them. ‘The question which he 
wished to decide, was, whether Mo- 
ses had wrought a real miracle or 
not. He called his magicians to 
ascertain whether what Moses had 
done, lay within the compass of their 
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art. And there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the magicians themselves, 
did, in this case, attempt to work a 
miracle. ‘Their aim, was, to destroy 
the pretensions of Moses to a divine 
commission, by showing what they 
could do. This idea is confirmed 
by their confession when they found 
themselves baffled in their attempt 
to imitate the fourth miracle of Mo- 
ses. They said, “ This is the finger 
of God ;” that is, this is a real mir- 
acle. It is utterly beyond the pow- 
er of magic. It is what no being 
but God can perform. This confes- 
sion clearly shows that they did not 
lay claim to miraculous powers. 

3. There is a marked distinction, 
in the narrative, between the works 
of Moses, and those of the magicians. 
While the former are ascribed to the 
mighty power of God, the latter are 
ascribed to enchantments; that is, 
to juggling, or secret slight of hand. 
This is as much as to say, they were 
not real miracles, but the result of 
human artifice and imposture. Let 
it be remembered also, that there is 
no intimation that evil spirits, or any 
beings superior to man, had any con- 
cern in these events. All that is 
said, is, that the magicians did so 
with their enchantments. 

4. The things which the magi- 
eians did, were no greater than 
those which other impostors have 
done. As to the first, the apparent 
turning of their rods into serpents, 
which had the greatest appearance 
of a miracle of any thing which 
they performed, it is said, there are 
jugglers in China who perform the 
same, by very artfully substituting 
serpents in the room of rods. This, 
probably, is what the magicians did. 

In regard to the second attempt, 
it is not at all difficult to account 
for all which we have any reason 
to suppose they performed. The 
quantity of water which they pre- 
tended to change into blood, was 
undoubtedly small, for there was 
none to be obtained but by digging 
into the earth. Now there is noth- 
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ing incredible in supposing that they 
might dextrously infuse some drug 
into a small quantity of water, which 
would give it the appearance of 
blood. Nor is this any more than 
jugglers have repeatedly performed, 

Their last performance also, in 
which they attempted to imitate 
Moses in the production of frogs, 
was doubtless effected by slight-of. 
hand. We are not told how many 
frogs they produced. The number 
doubtless was small. These might 
have been concealed, and brought 
into sight in such a manner that the 
mode of operation was not discerned 
by the spectators. 

That the magicians did not per 
form real miracles, is evident from 
their failure in the fourth attempt, 
On the supposition that they really 
possessed miraculous powers, it is 
impossible to account for this fail 
ure. But on the supposition that 
what they did was all a deception, 
it is easy to account for it, by sup 
posing that through a closer scru 
tiny of the spectators, or more care. 
lessness in themselves, their mode 
of operation was discovered and the 
fraud detected. 

These observations are deemed 
sufficient to show, in what point of 
light we are to regard those works 
of the magicians, which have been 
so often adduced as an absolute re 
futation of the doctrine which it has 
been the object of this article 
establish. 

It may perhaps be thought, that 
what has been said is suited to de- 
stroy all belief in miracles, and to 
give occasion to the infidel to say, 
that the miracles of Moses, of Christ, 
and of his apostles, were nothing 
but the effects of magic. But no 
candid man can read the accounts 
of these miracles, and persuade 
himself that they can be thus ac 
counted for. Magic never opened 


a passage through the sea for a host 
to pass over on dry ground—magi¢e 
never fed five thousand people oa 
a very small quantity of provisions 
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—magic never opened the eyes of 
the blind, unstopped the ears of the 
deaf, and raised the dead to life. 

There is another case much in- 
sisted on by those who deny that 
miracles are decisive proof of divine 
interposition. It is said that a mir- 
acle was wrought by the witch of 
Endor, in calling up Samuel from 
the dead. ‘The account is given in 
the twenty eighth chapter of the 
first book of Samuel. 

Saul having met with grievous 
disappointments, was brought into 
circumstances of great perplexity 
and distress. In this situation, be- 
ing rejected by God, and unable 
to procure from his prophets any 
knowledge of his own destiny, he 
had recourse to a woman who had 
afamiliar spirit. ‘This woman was 
probably a ventriloquist. She pro- 
fessed to be able to call persons 
from the dead, and cause them to 
speak audibly. She supported her 
pretensions by the power which it 
is wel! known all ventriloquists pos- 
sess. Such was the person to whom 
Saul had recourse at Endor. He 
requested her to bring up Samuel 
from the dead. Samuel, we are 
informed, actually appeared, and 
addressed Saul for a considerable 
time, in a very serious and solemn 
manner. 

We shall not undertake to prove 
that all this was the effect of hu- 
man artifice. ‘There was undoubt- 
edly a real miracle wrought in this 
case, but it was not wrought by the 
woman, or by any evil spirit through 


her instrumentality ; for it appears 
from the narrative, that what took 
piace was totally unexpected by the 
woman, and that she was exceed- 
ingly terrified when Samuel ap- 
peared. ‘The truth is, that God, for 
the purpose of reproving Saul for 
his wickedness and predicting his 
speedy death, did perform a real 
miracle, by causing Samuel to ap- 
pear and address him. ‘This mira- 
cle, therefore, was as decisive proof 
of divine interposition, as any mira- 
cle whatever. 

In addition to the considerations 
which have been suggested, would 
our limits permit, we might adduce 
many passages of Scripture which 
exhibit the Supreme Being as the 
sole governor of the world, and 
which appropriate to him all mirac- 
ulous works, and urge them as de- 
monstrations of his divinity and sole 
dominion over nature. But it is 
time to bring this article to a close. 

If we mistake not, the objections 
which have been urged against the 
doctrine stated in our fourth propo- 
sition, have been shown to be with- 
out foundation. We may, there- 
fore, consider that doctrine as rest- 
ing on an immovable basis. The 
miracles which have been wrought 
are infallible proof of divine inter- 
position; and as God would not 
work a miracle in attestation of 
falsehood, they conclusively prove 
that those by whom they have been 
wrought, were divinely inspired, 
and that the Bible is the word 
of God. 
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WHAT ARE MINISTERS TO DO IN THE GREAT Con. 
TROVERSY OF THE AGE? 


THERE are abundant indications 
that the great controversy of the 
age, perhaps the final controversy 
before the conversion of the world, 
is to be that between a formal and 
a spiritual religion; between the 
elements of Popery and the ele- 
ments of Protestantism. These two 
systems have been brought of late 
into frequent and vigorous collision. 
Truths long since thought to be set- 
tled are again called in question ; 
principles on which the faith of suc- 
cessive generations has reposed, are 
by turns assailed and undermined. 
We are beginning to discover that 
the Reformation was not so thor- 
ough, nor so generally successful 
as we have hitherto supposed; and 
that instead of resting among the 
spoils of victory, we must gird our- 
selves for battle. 

The sturdy strokes of Luther, 
indeed, broke the right arm of the 
papacy in Europe, and drove Leo 
the Magnificent, humbled and van- 
quished from the field. But the 
papacy though wounded did not die. 
Blows and wounds seemed only to 
arouse it from the indolence con- 
sequent upon a long and quiet su- 
premacy, and to stimulate it to the 
defense of its prescriptive rights ; 
or if these should be no longer ten- 
able, to inflame it with a zeal for 
new acquisitions. ‘The “ mother of 
harlots,” driven from sanctuaries 
which she had defiled through ages 
of darkness, went forth to cover the 
earth with her Cerberean offspring. 

The Roman pontiffs finding that 
their dominion in Europe was wan- 
ing before the rising sun of liberty 
and truth, turned to other quarters 
of the globe, and endeavored by 
the propagation of the “ Catholic 
faith” among the heathen, to com- 
pensate for its declension through- 
out Christendom. Nor was the craft 


of satan at all inadequate to the 
emergency. Embroiling the Re 
formers in disputes concerning mi- 
nute points of faith, diverting their 
minds from the spread of the truth 
to the formation of creeds and see. 
tarian systems of theology, he at 
the same time infused into the Ro. 
mish church the spirit of propa 
gandism, and in the person of a 
Spanish knight, raised up a new 
order of zealots to revive the dying 
hierarchy, and make its name and 
power co-extensive with the world, 
The “ Society of Jesus” were the 
first missionaries of modern times; 
and while the Reformers were ex 
hausting their resources upon Ger 
many, France, and Britain, the Je 
suits were employing their casuistry, 
their cunning, their wealth and their 
power, in persuading or coercing 
the “ infidels” of Africa, America, 
and India, into submission to the 
papal see. Xavier, the * apostle and 
saint,” penetrated to the farthest 
Indies, planted “ the church” in the 
empire of Japan, and died whilst 
on his way to mark the “ celestials” 
themselves with the sign of the 
cross. ‘Thus it was that the great 
battle of the Reformation ended. 
Popery, driven in part from the 
field which she had held for centu 
ries, sought to retrieve her honor 
and fortune in distant climes; while 
Protestantism busied herself in se 
curing her conquests or in prepar 
ing for future wars. ‘The two sys 
tems indeed were still antagonistic; 
they often came into fierce and 
bloody conflict; but as the tem 
poral power of the Pope declined, 
their collisions became less frequent, 
till each occupied its own field with 
little molestation from the other. 
Protestantism, however, has contit- 
ued to increase in resources and 
strength, and to become more 
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more active in the spread of her 
principles. The missionary fire has 
been gradually kindled in her bo- 
som. A zeal less frantic, and more 
pure than that of Xavier and Loyola, 
now animates her sons in a far ho- 
lier cause; and they have gone 
forth at length to do what the Re- 
formers left unattempted, what Ro- 
manism has attempted in vain, to 
evangelize the world. This stu- 

ndous undertaking has stirred up 
afresh the jealousy and rivalry of 
the Romish church; and thus the 
two systems are brought to confront 
each other more distinctly and more 
universally, than at any period since 
the Reformation. ‘The Protestant 
missionary finds himself every where 
by the side of the Jesuit; the 
preacher is called to encounter 
the priest. ‘The ‘two editions” of 
Christianity must be presented to 
the heathen side by side, that they 
may choose not only between pa- 
ganism and the Gospel, but between 
the religion of Christ and the reli- 
gonof Rome. The attentive reader 
of our missionary journals can not 
have failed to mark, how uniformly 
within the last few years evangel- 
ical missionaries in every quarter, 
have complained of the interference 
ofthe emissaries of the papal church 
with their labors, by falsehood and 
intrigue, by bribery and corruption, 
by denunciation and even violence, 
sanctioned in some instances by the 
authority of a great and formida- 
ble nation, which seems anxious to 
atone for the expulsion of the Je- 
suits from her own soil, by intro- 
ducing them among converted sav- 
ages at the point of the bayonet. 

Besides all this, those who are 
laboring in faith and hope to infuse 
the life of the Gospel into the dead 
mass of formalism bearing the name 
of Christianity, in the East, are of- 
ten thwarted in their endeavors, by 
the insidious calumnies of a class 
of men claiming to be the ambas- 
sadors of the true church of Christ, 
who represent them as schismatics 
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and virtual impostors, and who give 
the right hand of fellowship to the 
ignorant and superstitious prelates 
of a degenerate hierarchy, rather 
than to their own countrymen and 
brethren in the Lord. Facts such 
as these lead us to the painful con- 
clusion, that even out of the Romish 
church, there are those who would 
sustain and propagate, in prefer- 
ence to the pure and simple doc- 
trines of the Gospel, that formalism, 
that system of ** church principles,” 
which has the essential character- 
istics of Romanism. The interest 
of this class of persons in Mar Yo- 
hannan, for example, turned alto- 
gether upon the question—whether 
he was a genuine bishop, whether 
his Persian cloak was an apostolic 
vestment, and whether his church 
regarded the sacred number three 
in the orders of her ministry. In- 
stead of inquiring of him, ** What 
is the condition of your people in 
that land of heathens? Is there 
a church there? Are there good 
men? Are there tokens of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit? What 
is the state of knowledge and in- 
struction ? What are the morals ?” 
—dquestions which Christian benevo- 
lence would have been forward to 
suggest, their first and invariable 
inquiry was, “* How many orders 
have you?”* If the Bishop an- 
swered three, the word operated as 
a charm to allay their anxiety; it 
not only made them sure of his 
salvation, but gave them new as- 
surance of their own. ‘Thenceforth 
nothing could disturb their peace, 
or awaken their solicitude, in re- 
spect to the Nestorians, but the 
thought, that that simple and grate- 
ful people, through their intercourse 
with “ separatists,” might learn to 
value the Gospel more than their 
hierarchy, a living, spiritual faith 
in Christ, more than a * valid min- 
istry and ordinances.” Indeed, it 





* Mar Yohannan's letter in Mr. Per- 
kins’ Residence in Persia, p. 365. 
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seems to have been seriously ap- 
prehended, that the offense which 
they had already committed against 
the church, in allowing the Presby- 
terians to hold an ordination in one 
of their consecrated places, would 
be sufficient to consign the entire 
people to “ uncovenanted mercy.”* 

While formalism is thus coming 
into collision with an evangelical 
faith upon missionary ground, it is 
entrenching itself more strongly in 
Christendom. Popery, deeming cen- 
turies of exile from her ancient seats 
at Canterbury, Oxford, and West- 
minster, a sufficient penance for 
her past indiscretions, is attempting 
to regain possession of the soil of 
England. She looks upon the ab- 
beys, the minsters, the cathedrals, 
which, notwithstanding the shocks 
of successive revolutions, remain as 
monuments of her former magnifi- 
cence, and longs to restore to them 
her monks and priors, her priests 
and altars, her incense, her music, 
and her ritual. She feels that she 
has a lien upon these venerable 
piles; that the ground on which 
they stand belongs to her by right 
of preoccupancy ; and she appeals 
to all that is superstitious or roman- 
tic in the present possessors, to their 
love of pomp and ceremony, to their 
admiration of the picturesque and 
beautiful, to their veneration for an- 
tiquity, and their filial affection to- 
ward their mother church, to restore 
her to her former privileges and pos- 
sessions. Nor does she make the 
appeal in vain. It is responded to 
from the halls of Oxford, by those 
who would keep that ancient uni- 
versity “moored in the stream of 
time.” It is responded to by all 
who covet spiritual domination and 
temporal ease. It is echoed through 
many a “ long-drawn aisle and fret- 
ted vault,” from many a lonely ruin 
and deserted tower. 

The effect of the magnificent ar- 


See N. Y. Churchman of Nov. 12, 
1842. 
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chitecture and pompous ritual of g 
Roman Catholic cathedral even Up. 
on the imagination of a Protestag 
and an American, may be illustra. 
ted by the following extract takeg 
at random from the correspondence 
of a “traveling New Yorker,” (ey. 
idently a man of intelligence and 
education,) with one of the leadj 

journals of his native city. Speak. 
ing of the various objects of attrac. 
tion to a stranger in Belgium, be 
says: “The cathedrals are among 
the most interesting objects in all 
Catholic countries, but in Belgium 
they are remarkably attractive. [py 
Bruges the cathedral of St. Sauveur 
has little external beauty, though 
highly ornamented within. Ween 
tered during the celebration of high 
mass, as the notes of the organ 
were echoing through the ‘long. 
drawn aisles,’ and the incense was 
making the air heavy with perfume, 
An old woman brought us chairs 
from a huge pile of them in a cor. 
ner, (the pavements of these chureh- 
es being undefaced by pews or 
benches,) and we seated ourselves 
tillthe conclusion of the services, 
How bare and naked seem our 
churches in comparison with these! 
All around hang old paintings of 
scriptural and legendary events, of 
tentimes masterpieces of art. The 
painted windows give the interior 
a ‘dim religious light,’ and repeat 
their rich colored figures upon the 
tesselated pavement. Porphyry, 
agate, and other precious materials 
adorn the walls, and the columns 
and pilasters are of variously color 
ed marbles; smaller chapels occupy 
recesses branching off from the main 
building, and each has a glittering 
shrine dedicated to a different saint. 
The votaries of each lavish decor 
tions upon their favorite ; a lamp 
burns before each shrine night and 
day, and there is always some one 
kneeling there absorbed in devotion. 
Statues, busts, and effigies surmount 
the tombs of the great men who are 


buried there, and on the very slab 
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over which you walk is often seen 
a famous historical name, ‘ familiar 
gs household words.’ ‘The pomp 
of the ritual, with its accessories of 
music and incense and the kneeling 
of the multitude, can not fail to im- 

even the most rigid Protestant, 
and force him to admit that we may 
have gone too far in our sweeping 
ecclesiastical reforms.” 

Now the mere existence of so ma- 
ny monuments of the palmy days of 
Popery in England, invested as they 
are with the romantic associations 
of feudal times, appeals strongly to 
the organs of “veneration” and 
“ideality” in the admirers of a re- 
ligion of taste and sentiment, or 
rather to the deeper seated supersti- 
tion and vanity of the human heart, 
and awakens a desire for the resto- 
ration of a system which developed 
itself under such forms of beauty 
and grandeur as to be more splen- 
did even in its ruins than others in 
their prime. 

The truth is, Romanism never was 
uprooted in England. Its branches 
were lopped off, but the trunk re- 
mains, and the sap is in it. Occa- 
sionally it sends forth fresh and vig- 
orous shoots, and it will again spread 
itsarms over the land, unless the axe 
islaid at the root, and the plough- 
share driven deep into the soil. 
The English church reformation— 
amovement not like the Reforma- 
tion on the continent, which had its 
origin in an honest inquiry after 
truth, incited and directed by the 
Spirit of God—a movement begun 
in the caprice of a licentious king, 
and terminated by the statutes of an 
imperious queen ; this partial, tem- 
porizing reformation must be invig- 
orated, spiritualized, and made tri- 
umphant by the faith and zeal of the 
nineteenth century. 

The struggle between the evan- 
gelical and Romish elements in the 
established church of England, (the 
evangelical spirit of her articles— 
the Romish spirit of her liturgy,) is 
looked upon with intense anxiety 

Vol. Il. ‘ 
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by every intelligent observer of the 
signs of the times. What the issue 
will be is doubtful. Whether we 
shall witness the overthrow of a cor- 
rupt and oppressive establishment, 
or the ejection of the friends of 
evangelical religion from the bosom 
of a dominant and tyrannical hie- 
rarchy, no human sagacity can pre- 
dict. We hope for the former, we 
fear the latier. The endeavor to 
infuse the spirit of humble and en- 
ergetic piety into the whole body of 
the Anglican church, in spite of its 
Prayer-book, its rubrics, its petri- 
fied forms and frigid constitution, is 
almost as futile as the early dreams 
of Luther about the reformation of 
the church of Rome. The only 
reformation to be hoped for is, such 
a reformation of individual souls as 
will lead them to throw off the huge 
mass of formalism under which 
they are buried, and come out into 
the life and light and freedom of the 
gospel of Christ. But we doubt 
whether even such a reformation is 
practicable to any extent within the 
bosom of the English church. We 
fear that Puseyism, with the stand- 
ards,* the liturgy, and above all the 
very nature of man, so much in its 
favor, will eventually triumph over 
all the efforts of the evangelical 
party, zealous and praiseworthy as 
they may be. That our fears are 
not altogether groundless, may be 
seen from the rapid spread of the 
Oxford divinity, the general revival 
of Popish ceremonies in the estab- 
lished church, and the exultation of 
the Romanists over the new allies 
whom they have found in England, 
and whom they hope ere long to 
welcome in all respects as brethren. 
The Jesuits have not been indiffer- 
ent to the approximations toward the 
superstition and idolatry of their 
own church, which have been made 
in the worship of the church of Eng- 





* See Dr. Pusey's letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford on the tendency to Romanism 
imputed to doctrines held of old, as now, 
in the English church. 
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land. The following extract from 
a late number of the Dublin Maga- 
zine will show us how narrowly they 
are watching every retrograde move- 
ment of Protestants. 

It is to us a matter of consider- 
able gratification, that we have it in 
our power to communicate to our 
readers the result of inquiries insti- 
tuted in order to ascertain the pro- 
gress made towards Catholic unity 
in England. 

“The parties employed in the 
London district report as follows: 
Out of two hundred and fifteen 
churches and chapels of the estab- 
lishment visited, there are one hun- 
dred and fifty three in which the 
congregation bow reverently to the 
altar at the naming of our Savior, ev- 
idently acknowledging his presence 
in the holy elements; in the remain- 
ing sixty two churches there appear- 
ed some confusion of ideas upon the 
point, both with clergy and flocks ; 
in some few instances, the altar and 
holy eucharist appeared to be alto- 
gether despised ; in thirteenchurches 
the clergy bow lowly on passing and 
repassing the altar; in twenty seven 
the sacred elements are placed on 
the altar before the worshipers at 
each service, the reverence tender- 
ed being therefore to them rather 
than to the altar itself; in all these 
last mentioned churches the clergy 
and the whole congregation turn to 
the altar; in seventeen of these the 
altar is decorated with tapers; in 
nine churches the blessed crucifix 
is placed near the altar; in forty 
seven the holy emblem of the Pas- 
sion is placed before the congrega- 
tion either on or above the altar. 
It is most gratifying to observe, that 
the blessed Virgin is represented 
(mostly in the windows over the al- 
tar) in twenty five instances, besides 
many other apostles and canonized 
saints; in twelve instances these 
representations of the Virgin have 
remained from Catholic times un- 
molested; in all the churches re- 
cently constructed a space for pro- 


cessions has been left in front of the 
altar, and in some few instanggs 
shifting benches have been subgij. 
tuted for pews. In forty seyey 
churches the hours of service have 
been assimilated to those of matings 
and high mass of our holy church, 
The unhallowed service formerly 
read on the fifth of November, 
charging the Catholic church with 
the crime of the gunpowder plot, ig 
almost entirely discontinued ; it js 
only observed in twelve churches 
out of two hundred and fifteen vis 
ited. Surely every member of our 
holy church should redouble his 
prayers, seeing how they have avai). 
ed to bring about this blessed ap 
proximation to Catholic unity. We 
may anticipate shortly, should libe 
ral councils prevail in the nation, 
that at least one Catholic service 
may be performed each Sabbath ia 
the churches of the establishment, 
without at all interfering with thos 
who may continue to differ from ws, 
and without any material alteration 
in the arrangements of the national 
churches. ‘This, surely, is the least 
concession which we can requir 
from those who monopolize at least 
nine tenths of all the buildings erect 
ed by the Catholics.” 

Such are the confident expects 
tions of Papists respecting the re 
covery of the ground which they 
have lost in England. The evar 
gelical party in the established 
church feel that there is just occa 
sion for alarm at such tendencies to 
Romanism in their worship as have 
been mentioned. And yet how fee 
ble often are their remcnstrances 
against these growing corruptions. 
A very popular female writer,* who 
manifests much of an evangelical 
spirit, suggests as an all-important re 
formation, that hereafter worshipets 
should not “face the table” when 
they bow at the name of Christ! 
She can not release herself from 
the bondage of form sufficiently # 





* Charlotte Elizabeth. 
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abandon the idle and superstitious 


ceremony altogether. ‘There is 
much of such superstition finding 
its way into churches in our own 
country, which trace their origin to 
the church of England. Mar Yo- 
hannan, who was a shrewd observer 
of men and things, detected at once 
those tendencies to idolatry here, 
over which Jesuits are exulting in 
England ; and like Nestorius of 
old, he gave his testimony against 
them. In replying to the unchari- 
table and abusive remarks of the 
“Churchman” respecting himself 
and his people, he says: “ Your 
church came out from the church of 
the Pope. Is there not some leaven 
of the Pope still remaining in many 
of you? Take care; if you say 
‘no, this word is a mistake ;’ I have 
proofs. What are those pictures 
insome of your churches? This 
isa mark of the Pope! I know 
you do not worship the pictures ; 
but your children, who rise up after 
you, seeing them in the churches 
will worship them.” ‘This observa- 
tion accords equally with sound phi- 
losophy and uniform experience. 

One of the most able and discern- 
ing theologians of the Roman Cath- 
dlic church, (Dr. Wiseman,) re- 
marks, in a letter to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury: ‘It seems to me im- 
possible to read the works of the 
Oxford divines, and especially to 
follow them chronologically, with- 
out discovering a daily approach 
towards our holy church, both in 
doctrine and in practice.’ We 
presume that minds of less discern- 
ment than his have perceived the 
same dangerous tendency. 

In France it is well known that 
Popery is regaining the power and 
influence of which the Revolution 
deprived her. The king lends his 


ear to the counsels of the Jesuits ; 
the courts give their sanction to the 
Oppression of Protestants. An at- 
tempt to establish Protestant worship 
Many commune where it has not 
been hitherto sustained, is frowned 
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upon by the police, and suppressed 
by the authority of law. There is 
no true toleration in the kingdom, 
though it was for this in part that 
she waded through seas of blood. 
The struggle between Protestantism 
and Popery there, may lead to an- 
other civil war. 

Nor can America be indifferent 
to a controversy covering so wide an 
extent, and involving principles so 
important. The Roman Pontiff cov- 
ets this fair inheritance and would 
make it the seat of his dominion. 
He has not only sent his spies to 
survey our land, but he has sent 
some of his most skillful generals 
to conquer it. He is intrenching 
himself strongly within the United 
States, and we must meet him not 
only on the prairies of the west 
and the savannas of the south, but 
among the hills and valleys of New 
England; on this very soil of the 
Pilgrims, where the pure faith of the 
Gospel has dwelt unmolested for 
two hundred years. And though 
there can be no reason to apprehend 
the triumph of Popery here, if we 
are vigilant and faithful, we are call- 
ed to contend against no mean foe, 
but one well skilled in controversial 
tactics, of vast resources and amaz- 
ing subtilty. 

Besides, there is a considerable 
class of nominal Protestants in the 
midst of us who have a stronger affin- 
ity with the hierarchical features of 
the Romish church, than with the 
evangelical features of the various 
bodies of Christians around them, and 
who are ready to form an alliance 
with Romanists under the banner of 
the ** one Catholic church,” as soon 
as they can agree upon the terms of 
union.* There has been a large 
importation of Oxfordism during a 
few years past, and both bishops 
and presbyters are struggling to dis- 
charge their indebtedness to the 
mother country, and to manufac- 
ture the same system for the United 





* See letter of Dr. Samuel F. Jarvis. 
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States. We think however that 
they will need a protective tariff, for 
hitherto the domestic article has 
been quite inferior to the foreign 
both in material and finish. It is al- 
together too coarse a thing for the 
American market. 

From this hasty survey of the mor- 
al aspect of the world, it is apparent 
that every thing is tending towards 
a decisive struggle, not merely be- 
tween false religions and the true, 
but between different forms of Chris- 
tianity itself. And there are inter- 
preters of prophecy who believe 
that there are intimations in Scrip- 
ture, that Satan is to marshall all 
his forces on earth under the banner 
of a false Christianity, and that God 
will then pour out his wrath upon 
the “ prince of the power of the air,” 
and thus achieve the triumph of truth 
and holiness. From this universal 
war of principle, no man can shrink. 
It will be waged in our land, and in 
the land of our fathers; in the isl- 
ands of the sea; on the plains of In- 
dia and the mountains of Khoordis- 
tan. Every man must decide in his 
own soul between the power and 
the form of godliness, between 
Christ and the priest; and every 
man must contribute by his example 
and endeavors to advance the king- 
dom of our Lord and Savior, or to 
uphold the dominion of that “* Wick- 
ed One.” But to evangelical minis- 
ters, far more than to any other class 
of men, this controversy is invested 
with peculiar interest and impor- 
tance, and upon them it must bring 
peculiar duties and responsibilities. 
They are to be the leaders of one of 
the conflicting parties ; the champi- 
ons of truth and liberty and holiness. 
On their skill, their judgment, their 
decision, their energy, their faith, 
will depend under God the glorious 
result. He who enters the ministry 
unprepared for this great controver- 
sy with error and sin, is without 
preparation for the work to which 
the providence of God, the wants of 
the age and the voice of prophecy 
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alike are calling him. Ministers of 
the Gospel, every where, and espe. 
cially those with whom life has not 
yet passed its meridian, should be 
carefully enquiring, and helping 
each other in the inquiry, respecting 
their duties in reference to this great 
controversy of the age. Let them 
ask how this controversy ought to 
affect their studies, their preaching, 
their intercourse with each other, 
their relations to churches of vari. 
ous names and systems, and their 
arrangements and combinations for 
the propagation of the Gospel. 

On this general question of what 
is required of ministers in respect 
to the conflict between formalism 
and spiritual religion, we offer the 
following suggestions. 

First, the ministers of the word of 
God, are now called to.a new dili- 
gence in the study of the Bible. 

By the study of the Bible, we 
do not mean merely that dry, crit 
ical investigation which discovers 
in it nothing but the collocation of 
Greek and Hebrew particles, nor 
that metaphysical analysis, which 
finds there nothing but the skeletons 
of creeds and systems of theology, 
important as criticism and didactic 
theology may be. We mean also 
and chiefly that study which famil 
iarizes the mind with the great facts 
of Christianity, and imbues it with 
the spirit and power of the Gospel; 
that study which exhibits Christ as 
“ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God,” in opposition to the philos 
ophy of the Greeks and the formal 
ism of the Jews; that study which 
brings the mind into sympathy with 
the mind of the Spirit in the thing 
which Le has revealed. We appre 
hend that there is too little of such 
studying of the Bible among min 
ters, possibly even less than among 
private Christians. The very nature 
of their pursuits, makes them cot 
versant with the Bible as a book 
from which they are to derive i 
struction for others rather than them 
selves; it calls for the patient and 
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jaborious investigation of the mean- 
ingof words and phrases; for the pre- 
cise definition of terms ; for the elab- 
orate discussion of doctrines; for 
the explanation of mysteries and the 
harmonizing of apparent contradic- 
tions; and so it may insensibly unfit 
them, in a measure, for that simple, 
child-like reading of the word which 
js so edifying to the unlearned be- 
lever. The Bible is in danger 
of becoming to them a_ book of 
“themes and texts for the pulpit ;” 
a book of arguments for their favor- 
ite theories, a book perhaps of most 
recondite subtilties and abstractions, 
rather than of simple and obvious 
truths adapted to the comprehension 
even of the weak and to the wants 
of every soul. 

While we would by no means dis- 
countenance the taste for critical 
and profound investigation which 
characterizes the Congregational 
ministry of New England, but would 
rather encourage it among the evan- 
gelical clergy of all denominations, 
we would at the same time recom- 
mend the study of the word of God, 
with reference to that spiritual tone 
and character which distinguish its 
teachings from those of heathen sa- 

and Jewish Rabbins. The New 
estament was written in an age of 
formalism. ‘The religion of the Jews, 
tue best the world then knew, had 
degenerated into a system of osten- 
latious fasting and alms-giving, the 
tithing of mint, anise and cummin, 
the washing of cups and platters, 
and the garnishing of the sepulchers 
of ancient saints. The law was 
overladen with tradition—the sub- 
stance hidden in its own shadow. 
Christ introduced a spiritual religion. 
He recognized no Rabbinical dis- 
tinctions among the precepts of the 
law; but inculcated the one great 
duty of love. He recognized nei- 
ther Jerusalem nor Mount Gerizim 
asthe exclusive place of worship, 
(for the Samaritans claimed the au- 
thority of the fathers for worshiping 
a their mountain, as confidently as 
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the Jews urged that of Jehovah for 
worshiping on Mount Moriah,) but 
inculcated the doctrine that God as 
a spiritual being was to be address- 
ed with sincere and spiritual worship 
at all times and in all places. In 
all his instructions to his disciples, 
our Savior aimed either directly or 
indirectly to counteract the * tradi- 
tions of men,” and the superstition 
and mummery of the Pharisees. 
Hence these instructions are admi- 
rably adapted to the present age of 
revived Pharisaism. Modern for- 
malism, like that which existed 
among the Jews, does not stand op- 
posed to particular interpretations of 
Scripture, so much as to the whole 
tenor of the Bible. It is not there- 
fore to be met with learned disqui- 
sitions upon fv@ and Ore, it is not to 
be confronted by a skeleton as dry 
and rigid as itself, but by the life 
and spirit of the Gospel, pouring 
forth from every page of the New 
Testament, as it were fresh from 
the lips of Christ himself. It rejects 
the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity ; not merely as they stand 
arranged in creeds, but as they are 
found alive and glowing in the Bible. 
Those principles therefore must be 
exhibited in the preaching of the 
Gospel, more as the Bible exhibits 
them. They must be held up to 
view more distinctly in the light in 
which they were originally present- 
ed, asthe elements of a spiritual 
religion in opposition to a religion 
of form. That this may be done 
effectually, the Bible must be not 
the mere text-book of ministers, but 
their “* meat and drink.” 

Secondly, it is also important, in 
respect to this controversy, that min- 
isters should study the subject of 
church polity. Formalism presents 
itself under the imposing title of 
“the church.” It prides itself upon 
its organization, and well it may, 
for in that it has its being. It boasts 
loudly of its ‘apostolic order, suc- 
cession, and ordinances,” and makes 


the acknowledgment of these the 
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condition of salvation. It is well 
to look into these pretensions, and 
see upon what they are founded. 
Perhaps it will appear that the prin- 
ciples on which they rest derive no 
sanction from the word of God. 
Perhaps it will appear that the high- 
sounding title of “* the holy Catholic 
church,” was unknown to such sim- 
ple-hearted writers as Peter, Paul, 
and John; and that their ideas of 
“catholic unity” rose no higher than 
that spiritual union which believers 
have with Christ, and with one an- 
other through faith in their common 
Lord. Perhaps it will appear that 
as the apostles traveled from place 
to place and organized churches, 
they consecrated no bishops above 
the rank of presbyters; and that 
they never allude to a single dioce- 
san in any of their epistles. Per- 
haps we may even find that the 
whole brotherhood at Jerusalem 
made choice of an apostle in the 
place of Judas, and at Antioch par- 
ticipated in the consecration of Bar- 
nabas and Saul to the missionary 
work. We make these suggestions 
modestly, and in the form of con- 
jecture, hoping not to incur too 
much of the displeasure of those 
charging prelates and fierce knights 
of the * three orders” who are daily 
starting uparound us. The subject 
however is worthy of investigation. 
And it is no less interesting than im- 
portant. Ministers should be well 
informed themselves respecting what 
the Bible teaches on the subject of 
church polity, and should instruct 
their people in the principles of their 
own ecclesiastical system. We 
have known the plan of instructing 
a promiscuous assembly in the Con- 
gregational Catechism to be adopted 
with great success. The principles 
of church organization there incul- 
cated should be instilled into the 
mind of every descendant of the 
Puritans, and spread before every 
inquirer after truth upon a subject 
which is daily becoming more and 
more interesting to every Christian 
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mind, and more and more important 
in its relations to that great contro. 
versy of which we have been speak. 
ing. If the very idea of a church 
which every churchman entertains, 
can be shown to be unscriptural, as 
we believe it may, the strong pillars 
of formalism will be shaken, and 
perhaps the entire system over 
thrown. 

As to “the fathers,” who have 
indeed become the fathers of “ ma. 
ny generations,” if all who claim 
to be their descendants are truly 
such, those who have leisure and 
opportunity may do well to consult 
their writings; but we may safely 
leave the claims of hierarchies to 
patristical authority, to be examin. 
ed by such profound scholars and 
thinkers as Augustus Neander and 
Isaac Taylor. 

Our third suggestion is, that evan 
gelical ministers should acquaint 
themselves fully and accurately with 
the doctrines, ceremonies, and poli- 
ty of the Roman Catholic church, 
and with the claims of those whose 
sympathies are with that organ 
ized, visible communion, called the 
‘one catholic and apostolic church,” 
rather than with the vast commun 
ion of believers which constitutes 
Christ’s true spiritual body. If we 
would gain a speedy and decisive 
victory in this great moral conflict, 
we should ascertain the truc strength 
and position ofthe enemy, and be 
careful and judicious in the selec 
tion of our weapons, and in the time 
and method of attack. Much of the 
effort of Protestants against Popery 
in the United States has been mis 
directed. Through a failure on the 
part of controversialists to appre 
hend exactly the points of difference 
between the two systems, the advo 
cates of Romanism and its kindred 
associations have in some instances 
seemed to triumph over the defend 
ers of evangelical faith. Our op 
ponents are very ready to take ad- 
vantage of any misrepresentation of 
indiscriminate denunciation of theit 
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yiews on our part, to excite popular 
sympathy in their own behalf. And 
in respect to one or two great pub- 
lie questions, they have evidently 

ined much in consequence of ill- 
advised Protestant effort. We must 
beware how we give them the ben- 
efit of that sympathy which is al- 
ways accorded to those who seem 
to be the victims of misrepresenta- 
tion or injustice. We must conduct 
this controversy with candor, and 
witha sincere love of the truth. In 
this mode we shall gain the respect 
if not the confidence of our oppo- 
pents, and be enabled to expose 
iheir errors with greater clearness 
andeffect. Besides, this is the only 
mode of conducting the controversy 
to a permanent result,—of estab- 
lishing the truth firmly and forever. 
There are undoubtedly in the Ro- 
man Catholic system, certain great, 
leading principles, which are the 
very essence of that system, wheth- 
erin or out of the Papal church. 
This is true of every form of error. 
The foundation of infidelity and its 
kindred delusions lies in an imper- 
fect view of the moral government 
of God, and of human responsibility 
and guilt under that government. 
The infidel makes sin a trivial or a 
necessary thing, and then denies the 
accountability of man, or distorts 
the clemency of God. The Uni- 
versalist almost annihilates the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, 
and then denies the doctrine of a 
future retribution. The Unitarian 
rejects the doctrine of man’s entire 
sinfulness, and as a consequence of 
this he rejects the doctrines of re- 
generation, the atonement, and the 
divinity of Christ. In like manner 
there is some fundamental error in 
the Roman Catholic system, from 
which all its monstrous and glaring 
absurdities spring. We should as- 
certain where the root of the system 
lies. We should not satisfy our- 
selves with a superficial examina- 
tion and partial exposure of its fal- 
lacies; we should undermine its 
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foundation, and explode its corner 
stone into fragments, by the force 
of truth. 

But we need not dwell upon a 
point so obviously important. We 
will only add, that in our next num- 
ber we shall endeavor to present to 
our readers, a synopsis of the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic church, 
carefully compiled from her own 
authorities, viz. the ** Acta Concilio- 
rum, et Epistole Decretales, ac Con- 
stitutiones summorum Pontificum,” 
the “ Theologia moralis et dogma- 
tica Reverendi et Eruditissimi Do- 
mini Petri Dens,” and ‘ L’Exposi- 
tion de la doctrine de |’Eglise Cath- 
olique, par Bossuet, Evéque de 
Meaux.” 

We would further recommend to 
our ministers of the Gospel in all 
evangelical churches, that they fur- 
nish themselves with weapons for 
this controversy, by studying atten- 
tively the history of the Reforma- 
tion. The study of ecclesiastical 
history, in fact of all history, is im- 
portant for this end. Every minis- 
ter should understand the history of 
the first three or four centuries of 
the Christian era; should be able 
to show in what manner the hier- 
archy took its rise, and supplanted 
the simple constitution of the primi- 
tive churches ; to trace the growth 
and establishment of that spiritual 
despotism which through ages of 
darkness held the world in chains. 
We rejoice in the publication of so 
many learned and accurate works 
upon the early history of the church, 
in a form and at a price, which 
brings their valuable contents within 
the reach of all. Moreover, recent 
events have shown us the import- 
ance of a thorough knowledge of 
all history ;* for when the astute 
Bishop of New York—astute, in dis- 


* A lecture on the mixture of civil and 
ecclesiastical power in the governments 


of the middle ages. By Rt. Rev. Dr. 


Hughes, Bishop of New York. Deliv- 
ered at the Tabernacle, on Monday eve- 
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tinction from the rival pretender to 
the same title—attempts to persuade 
an American audience, that “ the 
mixture of civil and ecclesiastical 
power in the governments of the 
middle ages” was favorable to lib- 
erty, we need some champion of 
religious freedom and truth, with 
the promptness and ability with 
which Mr. Cheever has come for- 
ward, to expose the sophistry and 
fraud, and to exhibit the church of 
Rome in its true historical charac- 
ter, as a hierarchical despotism. 
But a knowledge of the history 
of the Reformation, or rather a 
familiarity with its great principles 
and events, is indispensable to all 
who are to engage in the great con- 
troversy. The mere fact of the 
existence of this controversy, the 
fact, that it is necessary again to 
debate those points upon which the 
minds of Luther, and Calvin, and 
Zuingle, exhausted their strength, 
shows us that, notwithstanding their 
wisdom, piety, and zeal, there was 
some serious defect in their man- 
ner of conducting the great contro- 
versy of their age. We must study 
the history of those stirring times, 
we must ascertain what were the 
errors of the Reformers, what the 
peculiarities of their situation, what 
the difficulties which encompassed 
them, why it was that the church, 
which had been delivered from the 
yoke of despotism by a mighty arm, 
and led forth into the light and lib- 
erty of the Gospel, turned back from 
the very borders of the land of 
promise, and wandered in the wil- 
derness ; why it was that she had 
not faith and courage to complete 
the work of her redemptioa, so aus- 





ning, Dec. 18, 1843, by request of the 
Irish Emigrant Society. New York, 1843. 

The Hierarchical Despotism. Lectures 
on the mixture of civil and ecclesiastical 
power in the governments of the middle 
ages, in illustration of the nature and pro- 
gress of despotism in the Romish church. 
By Rev. Geo. B. Cheever. New York, 
1544. 
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piciously begun. Surveying these 
things in the calm, clear light of 
history, and gathering wisdom from 
experience dearly purchased, we cay 
conduct the reformation of our times 
to an issue more glorious and endup. 
ing, than was ever anticipated by the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
The last suggestion which we 
have to offer, and the most impor. 
ant, is, that ministers should cult. 
vate a higher tone of spirituality ig 
their lives and in their preachi 
The true antagonist to formalism 
is spirituality—-spirituality not jg 
words. and opinions, but in life 
and power. ‘This great foe to the 
Gospel must be vanquished by the 
power of prayer and holy living, 
rather than by force of argument 
True Christianity must be put ia 
contrast with that which falsely bears 
its name, in the lives of its profes. 
sors. The “ sons of God” must be 
“ biameless and without rebuke, 
shining as lights in the world, hold. 
ing forth the word of life.” k 
should be borne in mind, that the 
errors of Romanism are deeply seat 
ed in the depraved heart of man; 
that they have their “ origin in bu 
man nature,”’* and can therefore be 
uprooted only in the complete reno 
vation of the soul by the Spirit 
of God. Let then the evangel 
ical ministry of our land, become 
yet more emphatically evangelical; 
more evangelical not only in doc 
trine but in life, not only in preach 
ing but in practice ; let them ex 
hibit to their people the necessity 
of eminent holiness ; let them pray 
and labor every where for the re 
vival of pure and undefiled religion; 
let them deal in faithfulness and 
love with the souls of men, 
soon will the true church of God 
“arise and shine,” and error, si 
perstition, and sin, will flee before 
her as the mists of the morning. 


—— 





* See Archbishop Whateley's profound 
treatise on this subject. 
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Romanists and the Roman Catholic Controversy. 


L. 3 AON 


ROMANISTS AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CON- 
TROVERSY. 


Tut Rev. Thomas Brainerd of 
Philadelphia, some three years ago, 
maintained in a sermon before the 

bytery of which he is a mem- 
ber, the proposition, that “ existing 
causes furnish no ground to fear, 
that Romanism will ever become 
the prevailing religion of this coun- 
try.” Within a few months past 
the sermon has been published ; 
and we find it so much in accord- 
ance with our own way of thinking 
on that subject, that we are con- 
srained to commend it very earn- 
estly to the attention of our readers. 
Jn what we are now intending to 
say about Romanists in the United 
States, and the duties of Protestants 
in regard to the Roman Catholic 
controversy, we shall make free use 
of the materials and hints afforded 
us by Mr. Brainerd’s judicious and 
timely pamphlet. The question, 
How ought Roman Catholics in this 
country to be regarded and treated ? 
—and the more general question, 
What ought we to do in respect to 
the effurts which are made for the 
advancement of the Roman Catholic 
religion here ?—are worthy of a 
serious consideration. 

Roman Catholics, particularly in 
this part of the United States, are 
generally foreigners—strangers in 
birth and lineage, strangers to our 
history and our religion—marked to 
some extent by a distinctive physi- 
gnomy, and to a greater extent by 
iferences of language, or at least 
of dialect. In every country, the 
foreigner as such, and especially 


ee 





* Our country safe from Romanism. 
Asermon delivered at the opening of 
the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, at 
its sessions in the Western Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, April, 1841. By 
the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, Pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
Philad. 1843. 8vo. pp. 45. 
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the foreigner of another religion, 
is liable to become the object of 
prejudice and of popular hatred. It 
is in the character of foreigners 
that the Roman Catholics present 
themselves to our consideration, 
when we inquire what kind of treat- 
ment is due to them. How ought 
we to treat strangers, of a religion 
hostile to our own, who are brought 
to our country in the providence of 
God—fugitives, as our fathers were, 
from the oppressive institutions of 
the old world ? 

The Hebrew national law, with 
its ecclesiastical establishment, is 
the great storehouse of proof-texts 
for the doctrine and discipline of 
intolerance. Were we writing for 
any other than American readers, 
it would be necessary for us to be- 
gin with the refutation of the argu- 
ment drawn from the supposed per- 
tinency of such proof-texts. But 
where, as with us, the principle of 
ecclesiastical establishments, and all 
distinctions between lawful and un- 
lawful religions, are renounced on 
all sides, we have no occasion to 
touch upon a topic so elementary. 
We will rather begin by citing from 
those Mosaic Institutes—so little un- 
derstood, and so greatly abused— 
one simple precept, the principle of 
which is universal, and the applica- 
tion of which to our immediate pur- 
pose is too obvious to be disputed. 
* Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, 
nor oppress him; for ye were stran- 
gers in the land of Egypt.” The 
“stranger,” in the land of the Is- 
raelites, was not of course a prose- 
lyte or convert to the national reli- 
gion. The proselyte indeed ceased 
to be a stranger; he became in all 
respects one of the chosen people. 
We find then in this command, a 
precept pertinent to our inquiry. It 
teaches us how we ought to treat 
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foreigners of another religiqn, who 
come to enjoy here the“blessings 
with which our religion has enriched 
our country and made it the glory 
of all lands. 

How evangelical Christians, of 
various names and various ecclesi- 
astical connections, ought to treat 
each other, is coming to be pretty 
well understood. The Methodist, 
the Baptist, the Congregationalist or 
Presbyterian, and the Episcopalian, 
can treat each other kindly; and 
while they differ in various degrees 
on certain points of doctrine and 
of ecclesiastical regulation, and are 
thus separated more or less dis- 
tinctly in respect to some formali- 
ties of church communion, they can 
feel toward each other as neighbors 
and friends, and can freely inter- 
change all acts of good neighbor- 
hood. Notwithstanding many coun- 
teracting influences, they are grad- 
ually getting over those sectarian 
animosities which once interrupted 
the intercourse of fellow-citizens. 

Even toward those who are re- 
garded as under serious and fatal 
delusions, there is much of a rea- 
sonable tolerance. The opinions 
and doctrines of such men are de- 
nounced as dangerous to the indi- 
vidual and to society; they them- 
selves, as embracing those doctrines, 
are naturally looked upon with a 
somewhat closer scrutiny; their 
claims to the Christian name are 
even rejected; yet in society, the 
Socinian, the Universalist, and the 
Deist, are judged individually by 
their personal characters, rather than 
by their religious opinions. No so- 
cial proscription is exercised against 
them for their opinions merely. No 
religious test is made a condition 
of fair standing in society. This is 
as it should be. Argument, discus- 
sion, instruction, the manifestation 
of the truth in love—these are the 
methods by which error is to be 
suppressed, and truth is to win its 
way. 

But the Roman Catholics, for va- 
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“Yious reasons, do not seem to enj 


in some quarters, the full benefit 
of this tolerant disposition. T 
are, asa body, foreigners. Thej 
religion is in every relation hostile 
to every other form of Christianity, 
It is associated, in history, to g 
great extent, with the most arbi 
principles of government, and with 
sweeping and bloody persecutions, 
Their ecclesiastical system owns for 
its head a foreign potentate, who 
has a temporal as well as a spiritual 
jurisdiction, and who, in other 
has given away thrones and realms 
at his discretion, and has put his 
feet upon the necks of kings. Their 
priests, cut off from those sympa 
thies that bind other men to home 
and country, are invested with indefi- 
nite power. Their worship shocks 
our moral sense with its childish 
mummeries and gross _idolatries 
And withal they entertain, andar 
not very reserved in exhibiting, the 
most sanguine expectations of m- 
king their religion, at no very dis 
tant period, the predominant reli 
gion of the whole country. Fo 
such reasons as these there is, in 
some quarters, a feeling towards 
Roman Catholics altogether unlike 
the feeling towards the adherents 
of any other form of religion. 

In attempting to show how they 
ought to be regarded and treated, 
it may be necessary for us to fore 
stall a possible misapprehension df 
our views, by saying, in the fim 
place, that the nature and bearings 
of the questions between the church 
of Rome, and the great cathole 
communion of evangelical churches, 
ought never to be overlooked. If 
all positive religion is not a 
sion—-if all systems of religious 
faith are not equally false and wort 
less—the difference between thst 
Christianity of tradition which # 
held by the Roman Catholic church, 
and that Christianity of the Bible 
which is held by Protestant Chne 
tians, is such as admits no com 


promise. He who intelligently ané 
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| heartily admits the one, can not, 
| without hypocrisy, profess any sym- 


y with the other. No Roman 
lic asks you to admit—no Ro- 
man Catholic who understands his 


_ own system, can but be offended if 


pretend—that the differences 
between his religion and the reli- 
which Protestants profess to 
deduce from the New ‘Testament, 
What are the 
ions at issue between the two 
ms? They are such as these. 
Whether the living oracles of God 
inthe Scriptures, or the traditions 
and decisions of the church, are to 
command our faith? Whether we 
are to address our prayers to God 
alone, or to saints and angels ? 
Whether we are to worship God 
in spirit and in truth alone, or with 
the aid of images and pictures? 
Whether the penitent sinner may 
safely commit his soul to Christ 
alone, or must have absolution from 
the priest, and experience the justi- 
fying and sanctifying power of sa- 
craments ? Whether the dying be- 
lever, trusting in the Redeemer, 
like the believing malefactor 

the cross, to be with Christ 
*this day in paradise,” or sinks 
intoa pit of purgatorial fire, there 
to abide till the priests can be hired 
to pray him out by saying masses 
atsomuch apiece? Whether true 
personal religion consists in repent- 
ance and faith, a heart cleansed by 
the word and Spirit of God, anda 
life devoted to the service and the 
imitation of Christ—or is made up 
of such matters as making the sign 
of the cross, repeating prayers in 
Latin, confessing to a priest, wear- 
ing an agnus Dei, and eating fish 
on Friday ? Such questions as these 
can not be treated by an intelligent 
and honest man as if they were of 
little consequence. To him who 
takes the Bible alone for his au- 
thoritative standard, the religion of 
is polytheism ; for instead of 
Worshiping only the one living and 
God, it sets up a thousand infe- 
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rior divinities to whom the suppliant 
looks in prayer—the tutelary saints 
of temples, cities, countries, and of 
individuals ; and to them it offers 
more petitions and vows than to the 
Father of spirits. It is idolatry ; 
for it bows down to graven images ; 
it deals in amulets and incantations ; 
it worships a piece of bread, not 
as symbolically representing, but as 
actually being, the Supreme Divin- 
ity. It is asystem at war with the 
Bible ; for it forbids men to search 
the Scriptures for themselves ; and 
it requires them to surrender their 
judgment and conscience to the 
church and to the priest, instead of 
permitting God’s word to come into 
their own minds as the law of lib- 
erty. With such a system, the be- 
liever of the simple Gospel can 
have no fellowship. It was with 
reference to such departures from 
the truth as it is in Jesus, that the 
Apostle wrote, “ If there come any 
to you and bring not this doctrine” 
—the doctrine of Christ—* receive 
him not into your house,” as you 
receive the preachers of the Gospel 
to help them on their way; “ nei- 
ther bid him God-speed; for he 
that biddeth him God-speed is a 
partaker of his evil deeds.” 

We say then, it is plainly wrong 
for Protestants to unite with Roman 
Catholics in their worship of images, 
of saints and angels, or of the con- 
secrated wafer. To go into one of 
their churches as a mere spectator, 
gaping and wondering perhaps, but 
refusing to kneel when they kneel, 
or to stand when they stand, is to 
treat them and their worship with 
an unnecessary incivility, and with 
an incivility which they feel to be 
offensive. To give an external con- 
formity to the service there offered, 
is to partake in their idolatry. 

We say farther, it is wrong for a 
Protestant to place his children un- 
der the moral and religious training 
of Roman Catholic schools. He 
who places his daughter in a nun- 
nery boarding school, or his son in 
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a Jesuit college, for instruction, 
knows that he puts that daughter or 
son to be trained into spiritual and 
intellectual servitude, and to be con- 
verted if possible to that religion 
which puts a clasp upon the Bible 
and a veil upon the cross, and which 
admits a priest to all the secrets of 
the conscience, armed with power 
to save and to destroy. Such a pa- 
rent tells his child in effect, that the 
Bible is not a light and a treasure ; 
that Luther and the Reformers were 
in the wrong; that the blood of the 
martyrs was shed in vain; and that 
it is well to pray to the Virgin Mary 
in order to obtain her good offices 
in procuring blessings from her Son. 
We say still farther, it is wrong 
for Protestants to aid by their volun- 
tary contributions in building Roman 
Catholic churches, or in otherwise 
extending or supporting the Roman 
Catholic religion. To afford such 
aid to that superstitious and despotic 
hierarchy, is to bid them God-speed. 
He who gives them such aid, gives 
them the right hand of fellowship, 
and becomes a voluntary upholder 
and promoter of their system. When 
did Roman Catholics in Rome, in 
Spain, in Austria, in France, in Mex- 
ico, or in South America, ever con- 
tribute voluntarily to the building of 
a Protestant temple, or the advance- 
ment of Protestant Christianity ? 
They are consistent with themselves. 
They refuse to put contempt upon 
their own faith and worship. 
Having spoken thus freely of the 
Roman Catholic system, we may 
now proceed to the remark that the 
individual Romanist is not to be 
treated by us as responsible for all 
the errors—still less for all the ten- 
dencies—of the system in which he 
has been educated. The errors in 
which he has been educated, are er- 
rors in some sort of combination 
with truth; and it may be that the 
truth taught with the error has had 
much to do in the formation of his 
character. The system of Roman- 
ism with all its errors, is not charac- 
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terized so much by the direct denial 
of essential truths, as by overlay 
those truths with the corruptions tha 
have been accumulating for seyep. 
teen centuries. For minds of ap 
enlightened habit of thinking, and 
for minds that yearn after the Gos. 
pel and can not be satisfied with 
forms, that system has various ip. 
genious modes of reconciling its sy. 
perstitions and traditionary doctrines 
with the essential truths of Christian. 
ity. Thus the Roman Catholic 
church has held within its enclosures 
such minds as Fenelon, and Pascal, 
and Sir Thomas More. The grace 
of God may employ that truth which 
is buried under Roman errors, as 
the instrument of spiritual renova 
tion and sanctification to many an 
individual whose mind is yet, in one 
degree or another—like that of Apol- 
los before Aquila and Priscilla taught 
him, or like that of the centurion 
Cornelius before Peter came to him— 
fettered and darkened. 

It is possible then, for one who 
has been trained in the Roman Cath 
olic church, to acquire and to receive 
into his heart, such views of God 
and of Christ’s redeeming work, a 
shall be made effectual to his salva 
tion. It is very possible that a Ro 
manist, making frequent confession 
to a priest, much in bondage to the 
forms and traditions of his church, 
much perplexed and weighed dowa 
with the burthens grievous to be 
borne which a usurping authority 
has laid upon his conscience—may 
yet be earnest, contrite, consciet 
tious—may walk humbly with God— 
may hope in Christ, and be in the 
way to be saved through Christ; 
while after all he can not work him 
self out of the delusions by which 
he has been enslaved. A Romat 
Catholic priesi—though it is so nat 
ural for Protestants to regard him 
as a deceiver—may be an honest 
man; nay, he may be, before God 
who knows his infirmities, an Israel- 
ite indeed. Luther was such ® 
priest—long after he began to ub 
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derstand, as well as to feel, the pow- 
erof the Gospel; and long before 
he began to entertain a thought of 
throwing off the yoke of Roman bon- 

So was Zuingle. So were 
others of whom we have now no 
time to speak. 

Every individual Roman Catho- 
lic, then, ought to be held, by his 
Protestant neighbors and acquaint- 
ance, in just that degree of respect 
which his individual character may 
seem to deserve. We are not to 
confound the individual with the or- 
ganization in which he is included, 
for he is an individual still. Roman- 
ism may be Antichrist, sitting in the 

e of God, and inscribed with 
names of blasphemy; but he, the 
individual, though he be a devout 
Romanist—nay though he be a priest 
of Rome—is to stand or fall before 
God, according to his individual 
character. We are not to look up- 
on him as if he were the inventor of 
the holy tribunal and its tortures, or 
as if he had volunteered to bring 
faggots to the stake of John Rogers. 
We are not to impute to him, as 
apart of his character, whatever 
nameless abominations have been 
committed within the walls of con- 
vents, or by the aid of the confes- 
sional. We are not to look on him 
as stained with all the falsehoods, 
frauds and perjuries to which the 
priestly diplomacy of Rome, has at 
one time and another lent its sanc- 
tity. Romanist as he is, he is your 
neighbor, as much your neighbor as 
the Samaritan was neighbor to the 
Jew; and you are to treat him, not 
as a representative of a system that 
has figured so terribly in history, 
but as an individual man, according 
to the manifestations of his individ- 
ual character. 

We take another position. The 
Roman Catholics in this country, 
are not to be regarded as hostile to 
our political institutions. There is 
&vague impression, if we mistake 
not, pretty widely diffused, that these 

ists—these naturalized for- 
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eigners—are at heart hostile to our 
laws and liberties. Much has been 
said about a conspiracy on the part 
of the Pope and the Popish powers 
in Europe, to overwhelm us with a 
flood of Roman Catholic emigration 
and Roman Catholic missions, and 
thus to overthrow our republican 
governments. ‘That there may be 
such a conspiracy, in manner and 
form as set forth by those who are 
most afraid of it, we will not deny. 
That the court of Rome is determin- 
ed to do every thing possible towards 
making this a Roman Catholic coun- 
try, is undoubtedly true. ‘That the 
great body of devout Catholics, 
throughout Europe, are praying 
earnestly, in their way, and are 
contributing largely, for the propa- 
gation of their faith in these States, 
and with extravagant hopes of suc- 
cess, is a well ascertained fact. 
That the emperor of Austria and 
some other Roman Catholic poten- 
tates, take an interest in the enter- 
prise, appears from authentic docu- 
ments, and that they and their coun- 
cillors may hope that America by 
being Romanized will cease to be 
republican, is altogether probable. 
But these hopes, these contributions 
and prayers and efforts do not prove 
—nay, the alledged conspiracy if 
admitted as a matter of fact in its 
whole extent, does not prove—that 
the myriads of Roman Catholics 
who come to our country, come with 
the design of aiding in the overthrow 
of this great republic. If there is a 
conspiracy, how can it be proved 
that they are the conspirators ? 
What is it that brings them hither? 
Who does not know that they come 
as fugitives from oppression? Who 
does not know that they come hither 
for the very reason that the govern- 
ment of this country, in its form and 
principles, is utterly unlike the gov- 
ernments under which they and their 
fathers have been in bondage? No, 
whatever dangers are to be appre- 
hended from the influx of these stran- 
gers, are altogether of another sort. 
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There is danger that in their igno- 
rance and in their ill-taught zeal for 
democracy, they may become the 
dupes of demagogues. There is 
danger that, uninstructed as they 
are in respect to the working of 
republican institutions, and accus- 
tomed as they have been to regard 
all law as the mere dictate of arbi- 
trary power, and to look on every 
officer of the law as the natural en- 
emy of the people,—they may be 
slow to realize that here the law in- 
stead of being the antagonist is the 
only guardian of liberty; and that 
the ministry of the law exists only, 
that the individual may be safe and 
free under the protection of the com- 
monwealth. There is danger that 
accustomed as they have been to 
see government administered for the 
benefit of privileged classes, and 
thus to feel that the wealth of the 
rich has been, in part at least, un- 
justly extorted from the poor, they 
will bring their prejudices with them ; 
and will be slow to learn that here the 
poor man, free to labor, and free to 
spend or to accumulate the earnings 
of his labor, has the same interests 
as weil as the same rights with the 
richest. There is danger that com- 
ing as the great majority of them do, 
from a country which has been for 
ages misgoverned and oppressed by 
a Protestant government—where a 
Protestant church, established by 
law and maintained by the bayo- 
net, has been a standing outrage on 
a Roman Catholic population—and 
where, till a recent period, the pro- 
fession and exercise of their religion 
has been attended with civil disabil- 
ities,—they will bring their old reli- 
gious animosities along with them,— 
and will presume that Protestants 
here are ready to oppress them as 
Protestants have oppressed them in 
their native country,—and will thus 
be a more easy prey to such as are 
disposed to take advantage of their 
prejudices, for the sake of arraying 
them in hostility against any portion 
of the native citizens of their adopt- 
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ed country. Such dangers, it is ob. 
vious, will be increased instead of 
being counteracted, if these multi. 
tudes coming to cast in their lot with 
us and to share in our privileges, find 
themselves denounced and dreaded, 
in one quarter and another, as com 
ing to overturn our republican cop. 
stitutions, and to aid the political 
designs of European governments, 
The dangers in the case are to be 
counteracted by other methods. 
Our next point is one which we 
are at a loss how to state, except in 
the form of a truism. All the rights 
of Roman Catholics in this country, 
and especially their rights in respect 
to religious liberty, should be care. 
fully regarded. ‘The law, of course, 
makes no difference between them 
and us. The theory of society as 
here organized, knows no man as 
a Papist or as a Protestant. One of 
our states was founded by a Roman 
Catholic proprietary ; and the boast 
of that state is, that it takes prece- 
dence of Rhode Island itself as hav. 
ing first attempted the establish 
ment of a perfect religious freedom. 
The name of a Roman Catholic 
stands conspicuous among the sig- 
natures to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, along with the names of 
Puritans from New England, and 
Cavaliers from Virginia. Roman 
Catholics have equal rights in the 
United States with Presbyterians or 
Baptists. No man dreams of alter 
ing our laws in this respect, or of 
taking away any of the legal liber 
ties or rights of Roman Catholics. 
In conformity then with the spirit 
of these laws, we say that this class 
of strangers ought not to be subject 
to any social proscription. For ex 
ample—it ought not to be madea 
principle in any quarter, that @ 
Roman Catholic citizen, if in other 
respects the best qualified candidate 
for a particular office in the govert 
ment, is not to receive the votes of 
his Protestant fellow citizens. For 
another example—-their ministers 
ought to be recognized with all due 
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courtesy as clergymen, by the min- 
isters and people of other denomina- 
tions. Not that the right hand of 
Christian fellowship is to be given 
tothem, as if they were ministers 
of Christ’s own Gospel, instead of 
being priests of a corrupted and 
perverted Christianity. Not that an 
ignorant clown, if such an one hap- 

ns to be invested with the insignia 
of that priesthood, is to be treated 
with the courtesy due to learning 
and civility. Not that a man of 
justly suspected morals, if such an 
one happens to steal into the line 
of that ** apostolical succession,” is 
fo be treated as irreproachable. But 
the Roman Catholic prelate or priest 
is in this country a clergyman,* 
having the same rights with a Pro- 
testant pastor, or with a prelate or 
priest of the Anglo-Catholic com- 
munion; and as such he is to be 
treated just as other clergymen are 
treated in society, according to his 
personal character for learning and 
for morals. 

And here let us touch upon a 
question respecting which religious 
householders are sometimes in doubt, 





"In this country, either we have no 
clergy at all, or else all who make the 
Christian ministry, under any ecclesias- 
tical name or constitution, their profes- 
sional employment, are clergymen. He 
towhom preaching and the administra- 
tion of feligiows ordinances is a profes- 
sion, that is, the business in which and 
by which he lives, is a clergyman in the 
only sense in which the word can be 
properly used under American institu- 
tions. Here the words ‘clergyman’ and 
‘minister,’ are used as synonyms. In 
countries which have a state church, the 
clergy are those whom the state has made 
the established and endowed ministers of 
religion. Thus in England, a ‘clergy- 
man’ is in holy orders in the church of 

nd; but a ‘minister’ in common 

nee is a dissenter. Sidney Smith is 
hot a minister, but a clergyman, John 
Pye Smith is not a clergyman, but a min- 
ister. The late Robert Hall was a min- 
ister. The late C. C. Colton was a cler- 
fyman. Those who read of “ the dan- 
cing clergy” in England, or of fox-hunt- 
mg and card-playing clergymen, should 
temember this distinction. 


and often in difficulty. It is a com- 
mon thing for Roman Catholics to 
be hired for domestic service in 
Protestant families. Every family 
ought to have, as a family, its daily 
worship. Here is the question— 
‘What is my duty as the head of 
a family in respect to persons thus 
employed under my roof? Shall [ 
compel them by the power which 
my relation to them gives me—shall 
I compel them against their own 
convictions and ideas of duty—to 
conform to the worship of my fam- 
ily?” We answer, No. You are 
not responsible for them in this mat- 
ter. You are bound to invite them 
kindly, and to use reasonable per- 
suasion and friendly counsel ; but 
you are not bound to use any coer- 
cive or authoritative influence. In 
selecting those whom you will ad- 
mit to this relation in your family, 
you have a right to prefer such as 
are willing to join with your family 
in the worship of God, if you can 
find such candidates for domestic 
service. And just so the Roman 
Catholic girl, in selecting a place of 
service, has a right to choose a Ro- 
man Catholic family, if she can find 
one, rather than a Protestant family. 
The relation between you and her 
is not that of master and servant, in 
the patriarchal sense of those words, 
or in the Jewish, or the Roman, or 
the feudal. It is simply the rela- 
tion of employer and employed. 
And we are sure that by using any 
coercive influence upon her, to in- 
duce her to join in a worship which 
she regards with a religious horror 
—even if you have the power to 
do so—you will neither enlighten 
her ignorance, nor overcome her 
prejudices. If you must employ 
these ignorant and priestridden peo- 
ple under your roof—if you have 
no option but to admit them into 
your family—your duty does not 
require you to put any restraint 
upon their consciences. Let them 
feel that so far as their liberty is 
circumscribed, it is by their priest, 
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and not by you, that they are hin- 
dered from doing as they please. 
Let them see that the genius of 
your religion is liberty ; and in due 
time they may begin to feel that 
the genius of their religion, as they 
have it under the priest, is slavery. 

The “school question,” as it is 
called, which has arisen in New 
York, must come up sooner or later, 
wherever there are public schools 
and Roman Catholic children. As 
to the particular form in which it 
has arisen in New York—as to the 
degree of wisdom with which the 
controversy there has been man- 
aged—as to the arrangements un- 
der which the school system of that 
city has been or is now conducted, 
we say nothing ; the details not be- 
ing now before us, we are not quali- 
fied to pronounce any judgment on 
those matters. The question is to 
us not a New York question, but a 
general question. How shall the 
Roman Catholics be treated in re- 
spect to common schools? As for- 
eigners and as Roman Catholics, 
they are incomparably the most 
ignorant class of our population. 
What duty do we owe them—what 
duty do we owe to ourselves and 
our posterity—in respect to the ed- 
ucation of their children, and their 
training into some sort of compe- 
tency for citizenship? The ques- 
tion is too large to be discussed 
in all its bearings. All that we 
shall attempt is to suggest two prin- 
ciples, which, though obvious, seem 
to be in some danger of being over- 
looked. 

1. It is better that Roman Catho- 
lic children should be educated in 
public schools in which the Bible is 
not read, than that they should be 
not educated at all, or educated in 
schools under the absolute control 
of their priesthood. If the Roman 
Catholics in this country learn only 
to read and write, it will be impos- 
sible for their priests always to hin- 
der them from thinking. If in ad- 
_ dition to reading and writing, they 
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learn the elementary lessons of arith. 
metic and geography, they will in 
time become an intelligent and read. 
ing population, surrounded with a 
thousand sources of instruction and 
a thousand excitements to inquiry, 
Intelligent individuals may be de 
vout Romanists ; but that an intel. 
ligent, reading, thinking population, 
can be a priestridden population in 
a free country—who will believe? 
Let the Roman Catholics be unin. 
structed, and they will constitute 
an inferior and therefore a danger. 
ous caste. Let them be excluded 
from the public schools by any reg. 
ulations which, however reasonable 
or well intended, have the effect of 
excluding them ; and then let them 
be taught in schools of their own 
under the absolute control of their 
priests; and the great object of 
their training will be, to counteract 
all tendencies to the right use of 
knowledge in the way of thinking, 
and to make them from generation 
to generation a distinct body, gov. 
erned in all things by their hier. 
archy, and cut off as much possible 
from all sympathy with American 
society. 

2. Whenever the Roman Catho- 
lics are permitted in this country, 
to look to their bishops and priests 
as the asserters and guardians of 
their religious liberty against the 
Protestant majority, it may be pre- 
sumed that there is a mistake some- 
where. When a Roman Catholic 
prelate becomes, in the estimation 
of his people, the champion of reli- 
gious liberty, things are in a false 
position. Let the Roman Catholic 
feel, that the liberty of not reading 
the Bible is to be taken away from 
him or from his children ; and im 
mediately that liberty becomes infi- 
nitely valuable in his eyes. He 
will suffer for it—he will keep his 
children in the grossest ignorance 
rather than give it up—he will die 
for it, if need be; and the priest 
who asserts that liberty for him, 
will seem to him like a guardian 
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|. Such is human nature. But 
let the question take another shape 
let the Roman Catholic who can 
read, or the Roman Catholic child 
who is learning to read, understand 
that his liberty of reading a book 
which every body else reads, is 
taken away from him by the priest ; 
and his human nature feels itself 
wronged. The priest instead of 
seming, as before, the champion 
of liberty, becomes, as he is in 
fact, its enemy. How plain is this. 
ARoman Catholic child asks,‘ Why 
do 1 not go to school?’ The an- 
ger is, ‘ Because the Protestants 
wil make you read the Bible if 
you go there.” The child puts the 
blame entirely upon the Protestants. 
But suppose the question to be, 
‘Why do | not read the Bible at 
school as other children do?’ To 
this question the obvious and only 
posible answer is, ‘ Because the 
priest—or the church—forbids you 
to read that book.’ In this case, the 
child can not avoid seeing that it is 
the priest or the church that cir- 
cumscribes his liberty. He can not 
avoid seeing, that other children 
have a privilege which the priest 
says he shal! not have. 

We are far from supposing that 
afull solution of all the difficulties 
in “the school question” is con- 
tained in these two hints. Yet we 
are confident that any determina- 
tion or discussion of that question, 
in which these considerations are 
disregarded, will prove to be un- 
fortunate. 

To sum up, as in a word, much 
that has been already said, and 
much more that might be said, un- 
der the inquiry now before us, we 
say, Roman Catholics in our coun- 
try ought to be treated personally 
with all kindness. They should be 
invited by al! proper means to the 
fountains of knowledge, and to the 
exercise of free thought. They 
should be encouraged to forget all 
their national badges and distine- 


tions, and to become, as completely 
ol. II. 31 
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as possible, and as soon as possible, 
Americans, in full sympathy with 
American institutions and American 
history. They should be made to 
know and to feel, that the spirit of 
Christianity-—of Protestant Chris- 
tianity—is the spirit of liberty, of 
light, and of universal love. They 
should be made to see that they are 
surrounded by friends, and are wel- 
come to a share in the boundless 
inheritance of privileges for which 
our fathers bled. In no other way 
than by the exercise of such kind- 
ness, is it possible to avert the dan- 
gers which are involved in the pres- 
ence among us of these great and 
growing multitudes, aliens by birth 
and blood, strangers to our history 
and institutions, and trained in a 
religion utterly hostile to our own. 
It is not a merely legal naturaliza- 
tion, and a participation in the right 
of suffrage, which can convert a 
Bavarian or Irish peasant into an 
American. All the kindly influ- 
ences of society must operate upon 
him to transform his sentiments, tll 
his national prejudices and his reli- 
gious bigotry shall give way, and 
he is brought into sympathy with 
American habits of thought and 
feeling. 

So much for the spirit in which 
the Roman Catholic should be met 
by the American Protestant, on 
American soil and under American 
institutions. Let him encounter no 
bigotry, no religious hatred, no pro- 
scription in society, no intolerance 
or unkindness, nothing inconsistent 
with the spirit of complete and uni- 
versal religious liberty. All this 
implies no indifference to the errors 
and mischievous tendencies of Ro- 
manism as a system of religion. 
Nor is there any contradiction be- 
tween this and the most earnest 
efforts, for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of true Christianity in oppo- 
sition to that system. That such 
efforts are necessary, no intelligent 
man will be likely to deny. Ro- 
manism, under the protection of our 
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free institutions, is entrenching itself 
upon our soil, and will not be easily 
dislodged. It is arranging its forces 
and extending its agencies and means 
of influence in every direction. With 
a keen foresight, it has been for 
these twenty years laboring to pre- 
occupy the west, and to fasten itself 
upon the undeveloped vigor of those 
young states, that it may hold them 
in its clasp and rise with their 
mighty growth. Not only does it 
tax its benighted subjects, to their 
utmost endurance, in the prosecu- 
tion of its plans; but the reviving 
zeal of Romish devotion in the old 
world comes to its aid, with the 
accumulated contributions of impe- 
rial princes and of hungry peas- 
antry. Cathedrals, churches, con- 
vents and colleges, rise on the banks 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi, as 
monuments of the friendly interest 
which Austria takes in the intellect- 
ual and religious welfare of Amer- 
ica. Great and continued effort, 
guided by the soundest wisdom, must 
be put forth to counteract that 
gigantic scheme for the extension 
of the papal dominion, of which 
these things are the first develop- 
ment. The conflict of the Refor- 
mation is to be revived, under new 
auspices, and in a new form, upon 
the soil of America. We do not 
complain of this. We will not say 
that we regret it. Why should we 
not rejoice in it? 

We come then to the inquiry, 
How ought this conflict to be con- 
ducted? What must Protestant 
Americans do to resist and defeat 
these designs of the Papacy? In 
what spirit, with what instrumental- 
ities, in what method, should we 
contend for the faith against the su- 
perstitions and the spiritual despot- 
ism of Rome? 

First of all let us say, we can 
allow no place to despondency or 
discouragement in respect to the re- 
sult. ‘There is in some quarters, if 
we mistake not, a disposition to ex- 
aggerate the progress which Ro- 
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manism is making in these states 
a disposition which would fill the 
minds of the American people with 
the most extravagant fears of bej 
brought into bondage by that power 
which, in other ages, kindled th 
fires of Smithfield, suppressed jg, 
quiry by the tortures of the Inquis. 
tion, and exulted in the massacr 
of St. Bartholomew’s. It seems 
be supposed by some that let y 
do what we may, we shall fin 
ourselves too late; and that the 
strength and progress of Romanism 
among us are such as leave us byt 
little chance of success. In sucha 
state of mind, it is natural to com 
clude either that it is hardly worth 
the while to attempt any thing; o 
that something must be done by le 
gislation, or by party combinations, 
to prevent the Romanists from a. 
quiring a political influence. Thus 
an exasperated feeling springs wp, 
The poor foreigner who comes 
hither to cast in his lot with us, and 
to find freedom and a home under 
our favoring sky, is regarded as an 
enemy, and is thus taught to look 
upon us as enemies to him. In this 
way, regarding him as an invader, 
we think little of doing him good; 
and he, on the other hand, learning 
to regard us with responsive hostility, 
clings to his superstitions witha 
closer grasp, and yields himself w 
more entirely to the dominion of his 
priest. 

But what are the facts in the case? 
What is there to justify an amt 
Popery panic? Is Popery a new 
thing upon the soil of America? 
More than forty years before the se- 
tlement of Jamestown—more that 
half a century before the Mayflower 
moored in the bay of Plymouth, a 
Roman Catholic colony had beet 
commenced within what is now our 
country ; and at this day housesar 
standing at St. Augustine which are 
said to have been erected before 
the earliest colonization of Virginie 
Only four years after the settlement 
of Boston—two years before a be 
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inning was made in Connecticut, 
a Romaa Catholic English colony 
was planted in Maryland. Such 
was the beginning of the competi- 
tion between Romanism and Pro- 
jestantism for the possession of this 

t domain,—more than two hun- 

years ago. A hundred years 

all the region west of the Al- 
leghany Mountains was claimed by 
a Roman Catholic government, and 
achain of French settlements, forts, 
and trading-houses, strengthened by 
Jesuit missions, stretched from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to New 
Orleans. The very names along 
that ancient track are redolent of 
Rome as well as of France. St. 
Clair, St. Joseph, and St. Mary, St. 
Anthony, St. Charles, and St. Louis 
—the lakes, the streams, the cities, 
consecrated by the names of tute- 
lary saints, from the Falls of Niag- 
ara to the delta of the Mississippi— 
are memorials of that gigantic 
scheme of French and Popish do- 
minion which, after having been 
long prosecuted ata vast expense 
of treasure, toil and blood, passed 
away at the peace of 1763. What 
a defeat was that which the empire 
of superstition suffered, when it be- 
came the manifested decree of Prov- 
idence that this wide region, from 
Maine to Florida, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, should be sacred 
toreligious liberty, and open to Pro- 
testant enterprise and the influence 
of evangelical institutions. And 
shall we now be discouraged or dis- 
mayed because in a population of 
More than seventeen millions, a 
million, or a million and a half, are 
Papists? The proportion of Ro- 
man Catholics to the entire popula- 
tion within the territory now belong- 
ing to the United States, was per- 
haps greater a century ago than it 
is now. 

But some are alarmed at the great 
increase of the Roman Catholics in 
this country of late. Within ten 
years, the numbers of their dioceses 


and bishops, of their clergy, and (as 
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it is believed) of their people, have 
been more than doubled. At this 
rate of increase, it is argued, we 
shall soon become a Roman Catho- 
lic people. We would by no means 
make light of these facts. To us 
they are full of serious meaning. 
Still we insist that in these facts 
there is no reason for discourage- 
ment or dismay. The Jews in this 
country, for a few years past, have 
been doubling and redoubling their 
numbers more rapidly than the Ro- 
manists. Bavarian Jewish pedlers, 
with their head quarters at New 
Haven, are at this moment perform- 
ing their circuits, with one-horse 
wagons, through all the highways 
and byeways of Connecticut itself. 
Does it therefore follow that the 
Jews will ere long become the ma- 
jority? No; the increase of the 
Jews among us is not by proselyt- 
ism but by immigration. And the 
reason why that immigration has 
doubled and redoubled their number, 
is the well known fact that twenty 
years ago they were but a handful. 
This great and sudden increase will 
be found some years hence to have 
taken place by an arithmetical and 
not a geometrical ratio. An immi- 
gration of two thousand a year will 
in ten years double the number of 
twenty thousand. But if it is to be 
doubled again in the next ten years 
— if the forty thousand is to swell 
to eighty thousand—the annual im- 
migration must be doubled; and 
Europe, instead of giving us two 
thousand Jews per annum, must give 
us four thousand. We need not say 
that these numbers are taken at 
random, for the sake of illustration, 
and are not to be considered as an 
attempt to tell exactly how many 
Jews there are in this country, or 
how great is the yearly increase of 
their number. Apply this illustra. 
tion to the increase of the Roman 
Catholics. They have doubled their 
number in ten years. How? Why 
as all men know, and as they them- 
selves confess, by immigration. The 
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reason why they have doubled with- 
in ten years, is that ten years ago 
they were only something more than 
half a million. They are not in- 
creasing in a geometrical ratio. The 
annual increment does not itself in- 
crease in proportion to the increase 
of the mass to which it is added. 
The foreigners who come to this 
country annually are estimated at 
70,000. Of these, some 50,000 
probably, are by birth and training, 
Roman Catholics.* Should this con- 
tinue to be the average annual im- 
migration ; should there be no gen- 
eral wars in Europe to employ the 
superabundant population, as of old, 
in armies, or to sweep them off in 
battles; should there be no great 
political changes there to inspire the 
oppressed with new hopes, and to 
strengthen their attachments to their 
native soil; should nothing begin to 
divert towards some other portions 
of the world now waiting to be col- 
onized, that stream of emigration 
which is at present setting so stead- 
ily towards our country ; then at the 
end of another ten years, there will 
have been added to the Roman Cath- 
olic portion of our population, half 
a million of souls beside the natural 
increase. Thus ten years hence, 
the Romanists in the United States, 
will have multiplied to something 
like two millions and a quarter. 
This may seem alarming to those 
who look no farther. But remem- 
ber that meanwhile the Protestant 
population will have increased from 
sixteen millions to more than twenty 
millions. ‘The increase of Protes- 
tants by birth and immigration, is to 
the increase of Romanists by birth 
and immigration as five to one. 
And then, in the next succeeding 
period of ten years, the disproportion 
will be still greater, unless the im- 
migration of Catholics shall far ex- 
ceed its present rate of fifty thou- 





* We take these estimated numbers as 
we find them in Mr. Brainerd's Sermon, 
p. 15. 
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sand annually. Why should we 
fear that this country is to be brought 
into subjection to Rome, and all its 
institutions subverted, by this Romay 
Catholic immigration? In what year 
of our Lord, are the Roman Catho. 
lics likely to be the majority ? 

Is Popery multiplying its disgj. 
ples by conversions from among the 
native American people, the chil. 
dren of Protestant parents? That 
there are some such conversions js 
a matter of course. There is po 
error so absurd, no system so mon. 
strous, that it can not be recommen 
ded effectually to some minds jn 
some way predisposed to receive it, 
Strange would it be if a system s 
imposing as Romanism, and » 
adapted to the various propensities 
of human nature, should make no 
proselytes in such a country as this 
Here and there some ignorant per 
son may be bewildered by a show 
of argument. Here and there some 
one whose senses have been half sub- 
verted by what are called “church 
principles,” may be logical enough 
to carry those principles out to their 
legitimate conclusions, and to re 
nounce the Protestant name. Here 
and there one is moved by the 
“pomp and circumstance” of Ro 
mish worship, by the pictures and 
statues of saints—by the sign of the 
cross that scares away evil spirits, 
and the holy water that sprinkles the 
unclean—by the vestments of the 
priesthood, and the swinging censet 
—by the awe with which the assem 
bly kneels before the visible object 
of adoration in the shape of the con 
secrated wafer—by the associations 
of romance and poetry, and the 
picturesque ideas of feudalism and 
monkish sanctity, connected with the 
church of the middle ages—or per 
adventure by some of those doctrines 
which so fascinate the imagination 
even of enlightened minds of a cet 
tain constitution. Here and theret 
girl, placed by unthinking parenis 
in a convent school, or a boy comm 
mitted to the tuition of Jesuits ina 
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Roman Catholic college, has come 
out after a sufficient course of train- 
ing, a hearty proselyte. In the Ro- 
mish church too—as in some other 
churches—matrimony is sometimes 
effectual as a converting ordinance. 
But afier all, what is the number of 
these conversions to Romanism ? 
Does not Mormonism itself make 
two converts where Romanism 
makes one? Are not some persons 
proselyted even to Judaism? Do 
not Roman priests themselves admit 
that the conversions from their 
church in this country are as yet 
more numerous than the conversions 
toit. Experience then has not yet 
shown that the American people 
are at all inclined to abandon the 
right of private judgment, to forego 
their hereditary privilege of reading 
the Bible for themselves, and to 
give their consciences and souls to 
the keeping of a priesthood. 

Why then should we admit one 
discouraging thought? ‘The truth 
is with us, and the God of truth, in 
this conflict with systematized super- 
stition and spiritual despotism. ‘The 
argument against the Roman Catho- 
lie perversions of Christianity, is as 
strong now as it was in the days of 
Luther, and as convincing too, if it 
can but get a fair hearing. And in 
managing that argument before the 
American people, we have every 
advantage we can ask for. The ar- 
gument is to be conducted before a 
people who have the Bible in their 
hands, and who, if they acknowl- 
edge Christianity at all, will refuse to 
acknowledge any Christianity which 
can not be proved out of the Bible. 
The argument is to be conducted in 
the language of the people,—the 
English language,—the language of 
Wycliffe and the Lollards,—the lan- 
guage of the “* Book of Martyrs,”— 
the language in which Latimer and 
Ridley greeted and cheered each 
other at the stake,—the language in 
which Cranmer breathed out his re- 
pentance as he thrust into the fire 
the hand, “that unworthy hand,” 
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which had signed his cowardly re- 
cantation,—the language of Milton 
and Bunyan,—the language richer 
than any other in an Evangelical 
literature, the popular, devotional 
and religious literature of Protestant 
Christianity. The people who are 
to be argued or in some other way 
persuaded into an acknowledgment 
of the Pope’s infallibility, and into 
the belief that a priest—ignorant 
perhaps, or profligate, or both—has 
power to forgive sins—the people 
who are expected to renounce the 
Bible as a book which it is unsafe 
for them to read, and who are ex- 
pected to give up the right of elect- 
ing their own religious teachers and 
ecclesiastical officers, and to submit 
meekly and absolutely to a religious 
despotism,—are none other than this 
free and freethinking American peo- 
ple. The genius of this people, as 
shown in their history, in their po- 
litical and social institutions, and in 
all the indications of their national 
character, is utterly hostile to the 
claims of the Romish hierarchy. 
The history of every religious sect 
in this country, the Roman Catholic 
sect not excepted, shows that the 
irresistible tendency of things upon 
our soil is to democracy in church 
as well as in state. 

Away then with all feelings of 
discouragement, as if there were, or 
could be, some doubt whether the 
despotism of Rome may not yet be 
established over us, or over our pos- 
terity. The Roman Catholic church 
in this country is not, and never 
can be, what the Roman Catholic 
church was, when it domineered in 
England in the person of the bloody 
Queen Mary. It is not, and never 
can be, the Popery which has been 
for ages the subject of successive 
panics in England. Here it is not, 
and never can be, an established 
church, delivering over those whom 
it judges heretical, to be punished 
with fire and sword by the secular 
power. It is nothing but a sect 
among other sects, all standing on 
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one level and enjoying the same po- 
litical and social privileges. Asa 
deadly heresy, an utter perversion 
of Christianity, a system fitted to de- 
moralize and degrade the people, it 
is to be feared, just as we fear any 
other system of deadly error embod- 
ied in the form of a sectarian organ- 
ization. We have Papisis among 
us; and so we have Jews, rejecting 
“him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets did write.” We 
have Papists and so we have Shakers 
and Swedenborgians and Mormons. 
We have Papists, and so we have 
Universalists and Socialists. ‘These 
various sects, and others, are to be 
feared in various degrees, according 
as their doctrines are more or less 
destructive to religion and good mor- 
als, and their sectarian arrangements 
more or less imposing and efficient. 
The Papist here is nothing but a 
sectarian among sectarians. He 
must take his stand upon the com- 
mon ground of liberty, and of the 
universal equality of religious rights 
and privileges. He can not succeed 
here by getting the private ear, and 
misguiding the sickly conscience, of 
the monarch. He can not succeed 
by perverting a few leading minds 
among the aristocracy. He can not 
succeed by intriguing to overthrow 
the established church and to get his 
own established in its place. He 
can succeed only by converting the 
people one by one. Let him try. 
The field is open. Let him do all 
he can. What we have to do is to 
meet him in the field of open argu- 
ment before the people. Away with 
every thought of discouragement in 
such a conflict. 

We proceed then to another po- 
sition. It must be borne in mind, 
that the controversy with the sys- 
tem of the Roman Catholic church 
—involving the question between 
ecclesiastical despotism and reli- 
gious freedom, and the question be- 
tween formalism and spiritual Chris- 
tianity—is the great controversy of 


the age now begun ; and the policy 
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of Protestant Christians must be 
shaped accordingly. The cry of 
“* Popery,” spontaneously uttered 
in sO many quarters against those 
views of Christianity, which, though 
always held in the mongrel com 
munion of the half-reformed chureh 
of England, have been lately se 
forth with a new earnestness and 
eloquence by the writers of the Ox. 
ford school—is not without a true 
and serious meaning. ‘That in the 
Roman Catholic system, which js 
first and chiefly to be contended 
against—that which constitutes its 
center and the seat of its life—tha 
corruption from which every other 
corruption of the great and com 
plex system takes its rise—is the 
identical thing which constitutes the 
religion of what is now called 
** Oxford theology.” It is simply 
“church principles.” It is simply 
the doctrine of salvation by the 
church and through the priest, in- 
stead of salvation by Christ alone 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit 
In this doctrine of salvation by the 
church and through the priest, lies 
the germ of all that system of des 
potism and superstition which we 
call Romanism. The controversy 
of the age is not with the Romaa 
Catholic church, but with the Ro 
man Catholic system of religion, 
whether in the germ or in the 
full development, whether taught at 
Rome or at “ Riverside,” whether 
at Oxford or New York. The doc 
trine, that membership in the vist 
ble church makes a man a member 
of Christ, instead of the doctrine 
that a man must belong to Christ 
before he belongs to the church— 
the doctrine of a human priest 
hood with power to open and to shut 
the gates of heaven—the doctrine 
that baptism with water ministered 
by priestly hands is regeneration 
and justification—the doctrine that 
the benefits of Christ’s atoning death, 
instead of being received directly by 
the repenting sinner, in the simple 
act of faith, are conveyed by the 
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hands of the priest under the form 
of the sacramental bread, and are 
received by the bodily action of eat- 
ino—these doctrines and such as 
these, whether in [atin or in Eng- 
lish, are the foundation doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic system of reli- 

These doctrines, and others 
akin to them, are that formalism 
which overlays and stifles the spir- 
ituality of Christianity. This kind 
of formalism out of the R-mish 
communion, though it may a.sown 
the Pope, and be very sorry for the 
errors and excesses into which the 
church of Rome has fallen, is the 
same thing in essence with the for- 
malism commonly known and spoken 
of as Popery. Itis simply Romanism 
schismatically separated from Rome. 
It is Popery without its offensive 
grossness. It is Popery shorn of 
some extravagancies, but not there- 
fore the less to be contended against. 
Tocontend against the Roman Cath- 
olic system of religion only in com- 
bination with the Roman Catholic 
church, and to give the right hand 
of fellowship to the same system 
when it appears in other connections, 
is to betray and not to defend the 
cause of spiritual Christianity. 

We say then that the true policy 
isnot to assail the Roman Catholic 
system in its outermost branches, 
but to strike at its root—to argue 
not chiefly against its particular 
forms of superstition and of domin- 
ation over conscience, but against 
its essential formalism. And this 
is to be done in no way so eflective- 
lyas by aclear and continual asser- 
tion of those two great positive prin- 
ciples of spiritual religion—Justifi- 
cation by faith alone, and Regene- 
ration by the free and unbought 
grace of the Holy Spirit. The 
fundamental question between the 
Roman Catholic religion and the 
religion of the New Testament, is 
hot the question of the Pope’s su- 
premacy or infallibility; it is not 
the question whether Peter was the 
first bishop of Rome; it is not the 
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question of transubstantiation, or of 
the catholicity of the Council of 
Trent; it is not the question wheth- 
er the honor paid by Romanists to 
the Virgin Mary and to the other 
saints of their great pantheon is 
idolatry ; it is not the question wheth- 
er the genius of Romanism is essen- 
tially bloodthirsty and persecuting, 
or whether the ignorance and de- 
gradation of the masses in Roman 
Catholic countries is to be ascribed 
to the priesthood. ‘The grand ques- 
tion between the two religions is 
simpler and plainer than any of 
these. It is a question upon which 
every reader of the Bible is as com- 
petent an umpire, as a juror ona 
question of fact after hearing the 
evidence. It is, in effect, the ques- 
tion, What must I do to be saved ? 
How is it—where is it—that the 
guilty conscience can find peace ? 
What answer shall be given to him 
who cries out, pricked to the heart 
with the conviction of his alienation 
from God? Fix the attention of 
the Papist on the state of his own 
heart in the sight of a holy God ; 
let him ask with an awakened con- 
science how God can forgive him, 
and how he can have just evidence 
that he is reconciled to God; teach 
him to rely in simplicity upon the 
faithful saying that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners; 
let him find in the spirit of adoption 
within him crying Abba Father, and 
in the fruits of the Spirit in his heart 
and life, the evidence that God hath 
first loved him and hath begun a 
good work within him; and then 
the whole controversy between the 
Romish system and the evangelical, 
will be seen by him in a new light; 
there will fall from his eyes as it 
were scales; link afier link the 
chains of superstition and spiritual 
bondage will be broken; and he will 
walk ere long in the full liberty of 
the sons of God. The formalist is 
to be converted from his errors, not 
ordinarily by being made a theoret- 
ical Protestant first, but by being 
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made to experience the power of 
the Gospel. Therefore it is that the 
thing which Romanism most hates 
and fears, and the thing with which 
the romantic and rubrical sensibili- 
ties of Oxfordism are most offended, 
is evangelical Christian experience, 
the work of the Spirit of God con- 
vincing men of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, and leading 
them to Christ, the only priest and 
the only mediator.* That outpour- 
ing of the Spirit which so gloriously 
accompanies the clear and earnest 
exhibition of the Gospel in its sim- 
ple purity—that Divine blessing 
which attends the humble, praying 
effort to convert men, one by one, 
from sin to holiness, must be our 
great hope in the controversy with 
the religion of Rome. 

One blessed effect of the hostile 
presence of Romanism, and of a 


* Opposition to that evangelical Chris- 
tianity the preaching of which is attend- 
ed by this work of the Spirit of God— 
opposition to what Bishop Brownell’s 
‘ presbyters’ call ‘Revivalism,’ or in other 
words to that system which is accompa- 
nied by the spiritual phenomena com- 
monly known as “ experimental religion” 
—is the ground of an acknowledged sym- 

athy, and will probably be, sooner or 
oer” the ground of a complete union be- 
tween the Episcopalianism of New York 
and the Unitarianism of Boston. Thus 
the Churchman, the “ official organ” of 
the Anglo-Catholic Bishop of New York, 
speaks of “the Christian Register, an 
organ of the Unitarians in Boston,” in 
these terms: “ A journal to which we are 
diametrically opposed on the very funda- 
mentals of faith, but to which neverthe- 
less, we are not ashamed to acknowledge 
that we are drawn by many cords of sym- 
pathy, and among them an hostility to 
the popular religion of the day, (variously 
called Orthodozy, Calvinism, Revivalism, 
and the Lutheran heresy of Justification,) 
and an ardent desire that men may prac- 
tically know, and realize, and exemplify 
the blessing of that redemption from sin 
and misery which our blessed Savior has 
placed within their reach."—(New York 
Churchman, Feb. 17, 1844.) We think 
any intelligent observer would be inter- 
ested in watching the moral affinities be- 
tween the system of which the Church- 
man is the organ, and that represented 
by the Christian Register. 
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kindred system, in the midst of our 
people, is that it naturally constraing 
evangelical churches and pastors of 
every name to fall back upon those 
elementary views of the Gospel 
which they hold in common. Thus 
they understand themselves better, 
in their several distinct positions, 
and atthe same time they unden 
stand each other better, and are 
more ready to recognize each other 
as standing on one basis. And what 
is still more important, they under 
stand the Bible better ; and are bet 
ter prepared to exhibit the Gospel 
in its original simplicity. The true 
way to understand the Epistle to the 
Romans, or that to the Ephesians, 
or the sermon on the mount, ist 
expound it to a Formalist, whether 
Papist, Puseyite, or Pharisee. Thus 
in the progress of this conflict, we 
may hope to see new light breaking 
forth on all sides from the oracles 
of God, and a new consciousness of 
spiritual affinities bringing the var 
ous branches of Christ’s true Cath 
olic church into a more vigorous 
cooperation and a more generally 
acknowledged union. 

While we thus insist on the im 
portance of regarding and prosecw 
ting this controversy as involved ia 
that more comprehensive and er 
tended controversy between formal 
ism and spiritual Christianity which 
signalizes the age, we would by no 
means deny that Romanism init 
details should be made the themed 
discussion. On the contrary, we say 
that the claims, doctrines, and em 
tire system of the Roman Catholic 
church, should be discussed just like 
any other subject of equal impor 
tance. ‘The whole controversy be 
tween Rome and the Reformation 
should be studied under all the lights 
of Scripture, philosophy, and histo 
ry, in theological seminaries. One 
point after another, as occasions may 
arise, should be presented to the 
learned, or to the public at large, 
through the press. Never, we be 
lieve, were the evangelical ministy 
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of this country better prepared for 
such discussion than at this very 
time. ‘Those various inquiries and 
debates respecting the doctrines of 
, which have given a charac- 
ter to American theology ever since 
the days of Edwards, have done 
much towards training our theolo- 
‘ans for such a conflict as that to 
which they are now called. And 
within the last thirty years, by the 
instrumentality of men who are yet 
living to rejoice in the results of 
their labors, there has been waken- 
ed extensively a taste for thorough 
biblical studies, which is making cur 
theologians sound and careful schol- 
ars as well as acute logicians. 
Romanism then must be discussed 
freely, manfully, thoroughly, as eve- 
ry thing else is discussed in this land 
ofa free press, a free church, anda 
free pulpit. We have no wish that 
itshould be discussed for popular 
agitation and excitement. The peo- 
ple may need to be instructed, lest 
they be led astray ; but there is lit- 
tle occasion to introduce into this 
controversy those anti-Popery panics 
which have had so much effect on 
English politics ever since the days 
of Henry VIII. In this view it may 
be doubted whether the labors of 
traveling lecturers against Roman- 
ism are expedient. If the lecturer 
isone of a kind and tolerant spirit, 
who is particularly acquainted with 
the subject in all its relations, and 
who can catch the favorable atten- 
tion of Romanists themselves, and 
put them upon inquiry and reflec- 
tion respecting themselves and the 
system by which they are held in 
bondage ; and if at the same time 
he ean wisely and discreetly touch 
the kinder feelings of his Protestant 
hearers, moving them to prayer and 
Christian efforts for the conversion 
of the ignorant and superstitious, 
we will not deny that such a lectu- 
termay do great good. But if he 
sone who goes from place to place 
sitting up hate and strife—if his 
appeal is continually directed to the 
Vol. II. 32 
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excitement of -political or sectarian 
jealousies and animosities—we can 
not but think that he might serve 
God and his country better in some 
other employment, and that the 
cause of evangelical truth and piety 
would be better without him. 

It is not to be taken for granted 
in the discussion now required, that 
the question between Romanism and 
pure Christianity was entirely set- 
tled at the Reformation, and that 
we have nothing to do in these days 
but to repeat the statements and ite- 
rate the arguments which we have 
received by tradition from our fa- 
thers. Admit that Popery has not 
changed, still the world has chang- 
ed ; and the Reformation has chang- 
ed, at least so far as to involve com- 
pletely and fairly the admission that 
the Reformers did not fully under- 
stand their own cause. In a sad 
and most important sense, the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century 
was a failure. We do not mean 
that it was not, so far as it went, 
and so far as it was received and 
carried into effect, a real and glori- 
ous reformation. Nor that those 
Reformers had not the truth wholly 
on their side in the controversy. 
Nor that they were not raised up 
by God to achieve a work second 
in importance only to the work per- 
formed by the Apostles. Nor that 
the characteristic doctrines of the 
Reformation, as opposed to the doc- 
trines of Rome, are not essentially 
the doctrines of the Gospel. But 
notwithstanding all that the Refor- 
mation was, and all that it accom- 
plished for the church and for the 
world, every man who reads with 
philosophic eye the history of those 
times, and the history of succeeding 
times even to the present day, will 
be constrained to say that the Re- 
formation was in a painful sense a 
failure. Look at those countries 
where the Protestant movement was 
utterly suppressed,—lItaly, Spain, 
Belgium, and tell us whether the 
Reformation was not a failure there. 
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Look at France, where Protestant- 
ism, once rallying under its stand- 
ard half the strength of the king- 
dom, was compelled after ages of 
convulsion and slaughter to sink 
into the condition of a depressed, 
weak, insignificant minority ; and 
tell us whether the Reformation was 
not a failure there. Look at coun- 
tries where the Reformation prevail- 
ed,—Geneva, Holland, Northern 
Germany,—see the wide decay of 
evangelical piety and of evangelical 
doctrine—see the formalism which 
the law has established and which 
public sentiment has recognized as 
the Reformed religion; and tell us 
whether notwithstanding all the 
moral differences between those 
countries and the Roman Catholic 
countries around them, the Reform- 
ation was not in some sad sense a 
failure there. Who will tell us in 
respect to England that the Refor- 
mation there has done what it ought 
to have done ? Who will look even 
upon Scotland in all the glory of 
the new reformation through which 
she is now passing, and tell us that 
the old Reformation was not in some 
sad sense a failure there. The Re- 
formation was to some extent a fail- 
ure,—not, as the hooded owls hoot- 
ing from the towers of Oxford would 
have us believe, because it went too 
far,—but because it was not permit- 
ted to go far enough, because it did 
not consistently and thoroughly car- 
ry out its own principles—because 
while emancipating the state from 
the power of the church, it did not 
emancipate the church from the 
power of the state. The Reforma- 
tion from the very beginning was 
entangled in political influences 
from which it had no capacity of 
escaping. The Reformers did not 
found their institutions on that “ vol- 
untary principle” of which Wycliffe 
seems to have had some glimpses 
almost two centuries before them. 
They admitted the right of civil gov- 
ernment to intermeddle with reli- 
gion, and to use the sword for the 
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suppression of heresy and schism, 
They recognized and adopted intg 
their system the baleful principle of 
religious persecution. ‘Thus the Re. 
formation failed of being carried 
forward to perfection. It became 
secularized, it decayed, it sunk into 
a dead formalism, from which itis 
now at last beginning to revive, 
Here then is an admission, univer 
sal in this country, that the Reform. 
ers were in error. On this point, 
then, if on no other point, we are in 
advance of the Reformers. From 
this vantage-ground, Romanism js 
now to be reéxamined. The Re 
formation of the sixteenth century 
was in an error, and therefore it 
could not settle the question between 
Romanism and the Gospel. The 
discussion must be taken up anew, 
and reéxamined in the clearer light 
in which we, of this nineteenth cen 
tury, are permitted to stand. 

But it is not true that Romanism 
remains unchanged. The churchof 
Rome in the pontificate of Gregory 
XVI, is not what the church of Rome 
was in the pontificate of Leo X 
Her position in respect to the world 
is changed, and she must needs 
adapt her policy, and the instrumen 
talities by which she works, to het 
position as it now is. And in fact, 
notwithstanding Rome’s boasted im 
fallibity, no system is more flexible 
ihan hers to accommodate itself to 
times and places. The superstitions 
and dogmas which are essential to 
her gains, and to her despotism over 
the souls of men, she never surret 
ders. But on points unessential to 
the end for which her system exists, 
she can easily suit herself to those 
with whom she has to do. Romar 
ism, considered as a religion, ors 
showing the way in which a sinnet 
may obtain salvation, is formalism, 
superstition, despotism, every where. 
In this point of view, it is the same 
in Spain and in Ireland, in Italy and 
in the Sandwich Islands, in Austria 
and in America. But its policy 
changes, its arguments change, # 
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itical doctrines change, accord- 
ing to the climate and the soil where 
it is planted. Here therefore we 
are tosee—nay, we begin to see al- 
ready, anew type of Romanism ; 
superstition accommodating itself to 
the freedom of the press; ecclesi- 
astical despotism allying itself with 
political democracy. On this point 
the testimony of De Tocqueville— 
himself a liberal minded Roman 
Catholic—deserves to be considered. 
«There are no Romish priests who 
show less taste for the minute indi- 
yidual observances, for extraordina- 
ry or peculiar means of salvation, or 
who cling more to the spirit, and 
less to the letter, of the law, than 
the Roman Catholic priests of the 
United States. No where is that 
doctrine of the church, which pro- 
hibits the worship reserved to God 
alone from being offered to the 
saints, more clearly inculcated or 
more generally followed.”* That 
is, the Roman Catholic system of re- 
ligion, in seeking to adapt itself to 
the genius of a democratic people, 
is undergoing a change. In this 
country, then, the controversy with 
Romanism must be a new examina- 
tion of the whole field of inquiry as it 
may open before us. And as the 
controversy here is not to be a contro- 
versy on the question which religion 
shall be established with exclusive 
or superior privileges, one element 
of animosity which has characteri- 
zed the controversy in other coun- 
tries and in other times, ought to 
find here no place whatever. The 
circumstances of the controversy 
here are so far new, that unless we 
take up the question anew and throw 
new light upon its principles and its 
details, we shall fail of doing justice 
to the truth. 
Bat it is not by discussion alone 
the crisis in our country is to 
be met. We proceed then to an- 
other topic, on which it is not ne- 
cessary for us to insist particularly. 





"Democracy in America, Vol. II, p. 27. 
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To the inquiry, what must be done 
to counteract the efforts which the 
Roman Catholic church is making 
in these states, we answer, let every 
necessary effort be made to bring 
our whole country under the enlight- 
ening and saving influence of evan- 
gelical institutions. If any part of 
our country is left to the dominion 
of ignorance, infidelity and fanati- 
cism, there Romanism may hope to 
triumph. The Gospel then must be 
preached in all the extent of our 
country, not merely as it may be 
preached by the wandering book- 
pedler—not merely as it may be 
preached by the itinerant missionary 
or circuit rider—not merely as it 
may be preached by an illiterate 
and unprofessional, though pious, 
ministry—but as it can be preached 
by the intelligent and devoted pastor 
living among his people, hoping to 
die among them, and giving himself 
wholly to the work of making known 
the Gospel. The great enterprise 
of Home Missions as it is pursued 
by our various evangelical bodies, 
all of which may now be regarded 
as laboring in the common cause of 
planting throughout the Union, an 
educated ministry, and in one form 
and another a pastoral ministry,— 
must be pursued with new vigor. 
Every where the ground must be 
occupied, as speedily as possible, by 
an intelligent professional Christian 
ministry, presiding over evangelical 
congregations as pastors and teach- 
ers. In the presence of such church- 
es, supplied with such a ministry ; 
Romanism may exhaust her resour- 
ces in vain. All our evangelical 
enterprises at home, should be esti- 
mated in their relations to the one 
enterprise of bringing the whole 
country under the influence of such 
a moral organization,—-Christian 
churches with learned, devoted, and 
studious pastors. Where there is 
such a ministry, performing its ap- 
propriate functions, there will be an 
educated and reading people, with 
schools for their children, with the 
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Bible in their dwellings, with the 
sabbath school and the Bible class, 
and with a constant demand for stan- 
dard religious volumes. Where 
there is no ministry in a pastoral 
connection with organized congre- 
gations, there the success of all oth- 
er forms of Christian effort—the suc- 
cess of the itinerant preacher—the 
success of the Tract Society’s book- 
vender—the success of the sabbath 
school—the success of the Bible So- 
ciety’s distribution of the Scriptures 
—is to be measured by the progress 
of the people towards the permanent 
organization of churches with a stu- 
dious and teaching ministry. 

No department of the great work 
of establishing a truly Christian or- 
ganization of society throughout our 
country, is more important than that 
which seeks to establish colleges and 
other similar institutions under evan- 
gelical influence. The college, in- 
cluding the theological seminary, is 
essential to such a state of society as 
is described when we speak of Chris- 
tian churches with a learned and 
studious ministry. What would the 
churches of New England be—what 
the clergy of these churches—with- 
out the colleges of New England ? 
And New England can never be re- 
produced upon the mighty rivers of 
the west, without reproducing there 
the entire New England system of 
education, popular and professional. 

The Romanist movement at the 
west, concentrates itself upon a few 
prominent points. Here and there 
in some large town the idol cross 
stands as the symbol, not of the Gos- 
pel that makes free, but of the su- 
eso that debases and enslaves. 

ere and there in some great em- 
porium, arises a magnificent cathe- 
dral, with its appendages perhaps of 
college and convent. The traveler, 


passing hastily from one such point 
to another, and taking no notice of 
what lies between, may be ready to 
conclude that America has already 
become one of the most Catholic of 
countries. But the strength of Pro- 
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testant Christianity, instead of bej 
thus concentrated, is diffused. Pro. 
testantism bui'ds no cathedrals, and 
therefore perhaps 1t shows less thay 
Romanism, to the eye of a stranger, 
at St. Louis or at Cincinnati. "Phe 
strength of Protestantism in the west 
is not at St. Louis, nor at Cincinnati, 
nor at Chicago, nor at Cleveland or 
Detroit, but at a thousand localities 
where the lords of the soil, cultivg. 
ting their own possessions, dwelli 
as yet perhaps in no better tenement 
than a log cabin, come together eve. 
ry sabbath day with their households 
to worship the God of the Bible, 
The gathering of five thousand Py 
pists in a cathedral, with all the pomp 
of Romish worship, is a great affair 
no doubt. But the gathering of fifty 
thousand Protestants in five hundred 
different places at the same hour, to 
pray and to read and hear the Gos 
pel in their own language, isa 
greater affair. Were the Romaniss, 
with their present numbers disper: 
ed as widely as the Protestants ar, 
they would be lost. Undoubtedly 
the policy which they are pursuing 
is for them the true one. Theyar 
strengthening themselves at points 
which are hereafter to become cen 
ters of Roman Catholic influence, 
Our policy on the other hand, whieh 
builds no cathedrals, requires us 
cheer and strengthen and bind ® 
gether by vital sympathies, the mul 
tiplied dispersed and feeble congre 
gations whose worship is performed 
in rude and temporary structures ot 
under the shadow of the ancies 
trees. Such aid we are giving com 
tinually through the channel of home 
missions. Such aid we are giving 
also with equal if not greater eff 
ciency by coéperating in the estab 
lishment of colleges that shall be 
centers of sound and thorough eval 
gelical education. What the cathe 
dral is to the Roman Catholic sy 
tem, that, and much more than that, 
the college and theological seminary 
is to the Protestant evangelical sy* 
tem. 
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The attempt which Romanism is 
making to acquire influence over 
the American people by institutions 
of education, is the most striking 
illustration which we have yet seen 
of the earnestness with which she 
enters upon her enterprise in the 
United States. If Protestants would 
put leave the field of liberal educa- 
tion at the west to be occupied by 
Romish colleges and convents, how 
easy a thing would it be for the Jes- 
uits to go on rejoicingly with their 
great work of Romanizing our coun- 
try. If the Protestants will waste 
their strength upon a host of ill-con- 
certed, ill-managed, starveling insti- 
tutions under the name of colleges, 
and will allow the Jesuits to build up 
a few substantial colleges, with am- 
ple apparatus, with great libraries, 
and with a reputation for sound 
scholarship, the Jesuits will be al- 
most as well pleased as if they had 
the whole field to themselves. But 
if areasonable number of well or- 
ganized colleges and theological 
seminaries can be planted at the 
west, and can be sustained and pro- 
vided with books, and all necessary 
aids of study and instruction, till they 
have struck their roots deep into the 
soil, and till the communities around 
them have been pervaded by their 
influence ; the Jesuit may pack up 
his relics and pictures, and go back 
to Rome. 

We have one more topic which 
we must touch upon in answer to 
the inquiry before us. ‘There should 
bea more extensive intercourse and 
correspondence among Protestant 
Christians throughout the world, and 
amore combined and vigorous effort 
tocarry the Gospel into Roman Cath- 
olic countries, even into those which 
have been deemed impregnable. 

All the developments of the con- 
troversy with formalism are forcing 
evangelical Protestants to think less 
of the points that divide them, and 
to fix their attention more upon that 
truly catholic Christianity, which 
they hold in common. We say 
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then that the signs of the times are 
imperatively calling them to consult 
together for their common welfare 
and edification, and for aggression 
and defense against a common ene- 
my. We do not say that the Pres- 
byterian and the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist and the Congregationalist, must 
at once abandon their several pecu- 
liarities of order and of doctrine, and 
must unite in one great undivided 
ecclesiastical organization, with one 
confession of faith, one form of gov- 
ernment, one system of arrange- 
ments for the propagation of the 
Gospel. In this place, we only sug- 
gest the question whether there may 
not be among evangelical Christians 
of various names and connections, 
more of correspondence and mutual 
consultation, a more explicit recog- 
nition of the obligation to mutual 
communion, and a clearer holding 
forth of their actual unity in faith 
and hope ; and whether, as the re- 
sult of this, there may not be more 
of codperation in the advancement 
of the common cause; and a new 
impulse given to the reformation and 
revival of Christianity, throughout 
Christendom. Why might there not 
be, on some fit occasion in New 
York, such a thing as a full confer- 
ence of evangelical ministers of va- 
rious denominations, from various 
parts of the United States, at least 
for prayer and mutual edification, 
if not for consultation and inquiry 
respecting the advancement of reli- 
gion? Nay, why might there not 
be, ere long, some general confer- 
ence in which the various evangeli- 
cal bodies of this country and of 
Great Britain, and of the continent 
of Europe, should be in some way 
represented, and in which the great 
cause of reformed and _ spiritual 
Christianity throughout the world, 
should be made the subject of de- 
tailed and deliberate consideration, 
with prayer and praise? ‘That would 
be an “ ecumenical council,” such 
as never yet assembled since the 
Apostles parted from each other at 
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Jerusalem, a council not for legisla- 
tion and division, but for union and 
communion, and for the extension 
of the saving knowledge of Christ. 
Suppose such a convention, met at 
London, or Edinburgh, or Geneva ; 
suppose that the facts respecting the 
state of evangelical and experimen- 
tal piety, are reported from one 
country and another in succession, 
and brought under the deliberate 
consideration of the assembly there, 
and then after having been digested 
and discussed are carried back by 
the various representatives to all the 
regions and churches from which 
they came. Suppose the resources 
of the various evangelical churches 
throughout Christendom are report- 
ed, their institutions of education, 
their arrangements and opportunities 
for the diffusion of religious intelli- 
gence, their means of self-defense 
and self-extension, their methods of 
aggression on the world around 
them, and their plans and enterpris- 
es for the propagation of the Gospel 
among the nations. Suppose all this 
knowledge summed up and discuss- 
ed in connection with the inquiry, 
what more can we do, and how can 
we best sustain and help each other ? 
Suppose that upon that assembly the 
Spirit of God is poured out, as the 
spirit of grace and supplication, the 
spirit of love and faith and zeal. 
What would be the effect of all this 
upon the churches and upon the 
world? How easily may the reader 
nominate in his own thoughts a del- 
egation from the Congregationalists, 
from each of the two great Presby- 
terian bodies, from the Baptists, and 
from the Methodists, whose pres- 
ence in such a convention to report 
with one accord the facts respecting 
religion in America, and the progress 
of living Christianity in connection 
with the voluntary principle,—would 
electrify the Protestant world. We 
make this supposition, not as expect- 
ing to see it completely realized at 
present, but rather because the mere 
conception warms our hearts, and 
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can not but warm the heart of eye, 
ry Christian reader. 

The time has come when Proteg, 
antism must not merely defend j, 
self, and try to maintain its ow, 
ground in America and Ey 
against the industrious machinations 
of the Jesuits, but must begin t 
act aggressively upon countries that 
have heretofore been deemed ex. 
clusively, if not hopelessly, Papal, 
The Reformation is reviving, under 
better auspices, upon its ancient 
seats; and now it must be pushed 
into regions from which it has been, 
in other ages, too successfully ex 
cluded. Our Foreign Evangelical 
Society, and some kindred instity 
tions, are operating with encourag. 
ing success to aid in restoring and 
quickening the decayed Protestant 
ism of France and Switzerland, 
Thus Geneva, with its new theolo 
gical school, and its enterprising 
evangelism, has become the center 
of a spreading religious revival for 
all that part of Europe. But such 
efforts as these are not enough 
The war with formalism, the ingui- 
ry after primitive and spiritual Chris 
tianity, must be carried into coun 
tries where formalism has held for 
ages an undisputed empire. Who, 
of the millions that have read the 
story of George Borrow’s advenm 
tures in Spain, need doubt that the 
time has come when the question, 
What is the Christianity of the New 
Testament ?—W hat is the way to be 
saved from sin, and to be at peace 
with God ?—may be made to awak- 
en thought and discussion in that 
proud but degraded land of chivalry 
and superstition? The mind of 
Spain is at this moment in at atti 
tude in which it may easily be mo 
ved to demand freedom of thought, 
freedom to read the Bible, and free- 
dom to worship without a priest. It 
is not Lutheranism or Calvinism, by 
those names, that can be carried 
into Spain and propagated there; 
is not as Episcopalianism, or 4 
Presbyterianism, or as Methodism, 
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some “heretical” country, 
that Protestant ideas can be made 
foreach that people ; but as pure 
Christianity, fresh from the Bible— 
the Gospel of freedom, of life, and 
of the Holy Spirit; it is asa new 
yeformation, that the conflict must 
be begun in such a country as Spain. 
Who can doubt that in these days of 
yniversal agitation, when changes 
are so fast coming over all the earth, 
Romanism may in this way be ef- 
fectually assailed in her strongest 
entrenchments. Italy itself, the ve- 
ry citadel of Antichrist, is not im- 

ble.* The thousands and 
tens of thousands of patriotic minds 
in that country, yearning after po- 
litical freedom, faint and weary with 
repeated disappointments, are set- 
ling down into the conviction that 
lly must be reformed before Italy 
can be free; and while they are 
endeavoring to use all practicable 
means for the intellectual and moral 
reformation of their countrymen, 
they are looking round in all direc- 
tions for sympathy and aid. Many 
of the noblest and most gifted minds 
of Italy are at this moment exiles 
in Protestant countries—exiles like 
those of old from England, who saw 
in their city of refuge, guarded by 
the Alps and kissed by the blue wa- 
ters, the inspiring sight which never 
faded from their memory, “ achurch 
without a bishop and a state without 
aking.” ‘The exiled Italians in New 
York, in London, in Paris, wherever 
they come within the reach of evan- 
gelical Christians, are a living me- 
dum of communication with the 
mind of Italy. They hold in their 
hands the links of an unseen chain 
along which electric light and fire 
may pass to thousands of Italians 
m their native country. Through 





_* The Christian Alliance ; its constitu- 
ton, list of officers, and address. New 
York, 1843. 
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them we may operate to waken in- 
quiry, and to direct the inquiring 
in Tuscany, in Lombardy, in Pied- 
mont, and at Rome itself. With 
their aid, and through such agen- 
cies as they may enable us to ar- 
range, we may send the Bible into 
Italy with whatever other books are 
most suited to touch those spiritual 
sensibilities which superstition stifles; 
and the prohibito and prohibitissimo 
of the custom-house and the police, 
will only cause such books to be 
read with the more eagerness. It- 
aly is not impregnable. Let us 
write upon our banner, Tendimus in 
Latium; and while the Jesuit is 
building his churches on the banks 
of the Ohio, the Hudson, and the 
Connecticut, let him look out for 
the banks of the Tiber. 

We are happy to observe some 
indications of an awakening interest 
in behalf of that most interesting 
body of men, the Italian exiles. 
Every truly American mind, every 
Protestant mind, ought to sympa- 
thize with them in what they are 
enduring as the confessors of liber- 
ty, and in those hopes for their glo- 
rious country which disappointment 
and banishment are unable to ex- 
tinguish. We do not desire to see 
a political crusade against the gov- 
ernments of Italy ; though we know 
not how those who are now holding 
public meetings and raising contri- 
butions throughout the country to 
effect a political revolution in Ire- 
land—in which we wish them 
much success,—could object to the 
holding of public meetings and rais- 
ing contributions to “ repeal the un- 
ion” between Lombardy and Aus- 
tria. But we do desire to see Pro- 
testant Christians everywhere cheer- 
ing these exiled patriots with the 
warmest sympathy, and fixing their 
hearts upon the religious reforma- 
tion of Italy, and the restoration of 
the Gospel to Rome. 
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Asovt three and forty years ago, 
four obscure young men met by ac- 
cident in the room of one of their 
number, in the ninth story of a 
house in Buccleugh Place, city of 
Edinburgh. Their conversation, as 
was natural in those stirring times, 
turned upon politics. Those were 
the days of political marvels—when 
old things were passing away—when 
old landmarks were thrown down, 
and constitutions were become more 
perishable than the paper on which 
they were written. ‘They were the 
closing days of the French revolu- 
tion, when the fierce spirit of de- 
mocracy had been condensed by 
the iron pressure of one man into 
a spirit of military dominion—the 
days of Hohenlinden and Marengo. 
The years 1800 and 1801, were 
years of special interest to the Brit- 
ish politician, for it was the era of 
complete tory ascendency through- 
out the empire. Lord Castlereagh 
had succeeded by dint of his cool 
courage and wariness, in leading the 
Irish nation into an union, against 
which they are now struggling with 
all their national ardor, although, 
thus far, happily without blood. 
William Pitt, with an obsequious 
parliament at his bidding, had finally 
committed the nation to a war, com- 
pared with which all modern wars 
have been but holiday pastimes— 
a war, for which every English- 
man still pays, by taxes upon the 
bread he eats and upon the clothes 
he wears. At the right hand of Wil- 
liam Pitt, stood a man who wielded 
over the minds of the Scotch, an 
influence such as his master then 
held over the minds of the English, 


* Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
By Henry Lord Brougham. 2 vols. Ca- 
rey & Hart, Philad. 1842. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By 
T. Babington Macauley. Complete in 
4 vols. Carey & Hart, Philad. 1843. 


and Daniel O’Connell now hold 
over the minds of Irishmen. Ay 
favor, all preferment, ali patronage, 
flowed from him in a plenteous apg 
a ceaseless stream. He was him 
self the prototype of Scotch cha, 
acter, of Scotch energy, Scotch hop 
esty, Scotch wariness, and narroy 
Scotch prejudices. Up to him they 
all looked. Far above them all he 
stood, with outstretched hand, the 
dispenser of public favor ; just a 
he now stands overlooking his native 
city from the summit of her proud 
est monument. 

To resist this absolute dominio 
of Dundas—to denounce the waste 
ful extravagance of the continental 
war—to effect the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation acts, and the 
removal of various other minor aby 
ses which we shall name hereafter, 
were the leading objects of the 
whigs of Scotland. In conversing 
upon these exciting topics, one of 
the young men suggested that as 
periodical literature was then com 
ing into vogue, they might aid the 
liberal cause by establishing a Re 
view. ‘This was acceded to with 
acclamation. ‘The first editor, who 
was appointed on the spot from 
their own number, in speaking of 
the event, says, “| remained long 
enough in the city to edit the first 
number of the Review. The motto 
I proposed for it was, 


* Tenui musam meditamur avena,’ 


We cultivate literature upon a little oat 
meal. 


But this was too near the truth 
be admitted, and so we took ou 
present grave motto from Publius 
Syrus, of whom none of us had, ! 
am sure, ever read a single line; 
and so began what has since turned 
out to be a very able and importast 
journal.” Such was the origin 
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men who originated it were 
then all obscure. ‘They have all 
since become famous. ‘The first 
was Francis Lord Jeffrey, one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Sessions. 
Murray, advocate for Scotland. The 
third was Lord Brougham. The 
fourth was the Rev. Sidney Smith, 
curate of Salisbury Plain, and now 
dean of St. Paul’s. 

This latter gentleman was the 

iector, and for a considerable 
time the editor of the Review. His 
articles, which are to be found in 
nearly all the early numbers, are 
easily distinguished by the vigor, 
and even bluntness of their style, 
by the poignancy of their wit, and 
by the manly independence of their 
sentiments. And to be independ- 
ent then, was something more than 
than to be independent now. He 
wrote at a time when the name of 
lieral was a by-word and a hiss- 
ing; when the ascendant spirit of 
foryism had closed the lips of re- 
formers by closing upon them all 
the avenues to preferment; when 
to oppose the reigning powers was 
toincur the risk of being branded 
asa leveller and a jacuobin. The 
evils against which Smith and his 
coreviewers took up arms were 
multiplied and deep seated. 

The Catholics were at that time, 
held in a state of dependence and 
degradation. Their condition had 
been somewhat improved from the 
time, when no Papist could pur- 
chase a freehold, or inherit from an 
intestate Protestant, or serve on a 
grand jury, or marry a Protestant, 
without exposing the priest who 
celebrated the marriage to be hang- 
ed. But they were still ineligible 
fo a seat in parliament, or to the 
higher posts of the law, the army 
and the navy. They were still 
‘treated as marked and degraded 
persons.’ In opposition to this rig- 
orous oppression of his fellow sub- 
jects, Sidney Smith wrote some of 
his most able and vigorous essays, 

Vol. Il. 33 
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which had an important influence 
in bringing about Catholic emanci- 
pation. ‘Those were the days too 
of sore bondage to the dissenters.* 
Woe be to the educated young man 
then, who loved the souls of men 
more than he loved a benefice ! 
Did he resist the apostolic authority 
of the bishops—or was he guilty of 
any such ‘ irregular benevolence,’ 
as praying too much in the college, 
or exhorting too much among the 
neighboring poor! There was but 
one alternative. He might either 
recant, and return to the bosom of 
mother church, or he might be 
allowed to wander through the king- 
dom, a religious outlaw, to preach 
in barns and meadows, and to be 
pelted by the mob as long as they 
chose, if they only spared him his 
life. 

The game laws were at that time 
brutally oppressive. Man-traps were 
laid by law in every copse and 
park, and no man could cross a 
hedge without an imminent risk of 
having his brains blown out by a 
spring-gun. By this cruel system 
the lives of many poachers were 
taken annually, while their com- 
rades in frequent cases, revenged 
themselves by taking the lives of 
the game-keepers. Prisoners tried 
for capital offenses, were then de- 
nied the benefit of counsel. The 
African slave trade, one of the last 
relics of barbarism to retire before 
the advancing light of civilization, 
was still a disgraceful source of 
wealth to many English capitalists 
and traders. Every year rich mer- 
chants were retiring to villas and 
pictures, purchased with the price 
of human blood ; every year myri- 
ads of living men were borne away 
to lands of which they had never 
heard, under the same flag which 
floated at Trafalgar and the Nile. 
Against these enormous evils, as 
well as against the many petty abu- 





* Vide article on “ Toleration” in Ed. 
Review, for 1811. 
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ses which had grown fast to tory- 
ism during its long continuance in 
power—like the barnacles which 
grow fast to the bottom of a vessel 
during a long voyage—the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers waged a fierce, 
and a finally victorious contest. 

We love, even now, to take down 
the old volumes of the Review, and 
search out the short pithy articles 
from the pen of Sidney Smith. 
They are always easy to be de- 
tected. His wit is so playful, and 
at the same time so caustic; his 
style is so nervous; there is through- 
out an earnest boldness and _ lofti- 
ness of spirit, which assures you 
that he is a real man engaged in 
a real warfare. He never conde- 
scends to prettinesses. There is 
scarcely a single sentence in all 
his productions which a boarding 
school girl, or a sophomore, would 
call a splendid sentence. His style 
is always energetic, and often ele- 
gant, without ever attaining to the 
rolling eloquence of Brougham, or 
the mellow richness of Macauley. 
His distinguishing feature is plain 
common sense. For all cant, wheth- 
er in the pulpit, on the platform, 
or in the college—for the cant of 
political valetudinarians, who have 
a morbid horror of all change— 
especially for the most intolerable 
of all cants, the cant of bigoted 
prelatists, he has no compassion. 
He is a churchman, but a church- 
man escaped from the cloisters, one 
who recognizes a world outside the 
cells of Oxford in which he was 
educated. We can not let this sub- 
ject pass, however, without stating 
that his writings on Methodism are 
often highly reprehensible in spirit 
and manner. 

As a specimen of our author's 
style and his just observation of 
things, we give the following pas- 
sage from his review of Dr. Ren- 
nel.* It is an admirable critique on 
English preaching, but will apply 


germ of eloquence. 
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in some of its particulars to oy 
own hemisphere. 


** Pulpit discourses have insensj 
dwindled from speaking to reading; 4 
practice of itself sufficient to stifle ey 
It is only b 
fresh feelings of the heart that mankind 
can be very powerfully affected. What 
can be more ludicrous than an orator de. 
livering stale indignation, and fervor of, 
week old; turning over whole pages of 
violent passions written out in Germay 
text; reading the tropes and apost 
into which he is burried by the endeaa 
his mind ; and so affected at a precop 
certed line and page, that he can pr 
ceed no farther! 

“Of British education, the study of 
eloquence makes little or no part. The 
exterior graces of a speaker are despised; 
and debating societies (admirable inst. 
tutions under proper regulations) would 
hardly be tolerated either at Oxford of 
Cambridge. It is commonly answered 
to any animadversions upon the, ele 
quence of the English pulpit, that a cler. 
gyman is to recommend himself not b 
his eloquence, but by the purity of his 
life, and the soundness of his doctrine; 
an objection good enough, if any com 
nection could be pointed out between 
eloquence and heresy ; but if it is possi- 
ble for a man to live well, teach well, 
and preach well, at the same time, such 
objections resting only upon a ee 
incompatibility of these good qualities, 
are duller than the dullness they de 
fend.” 


Did the limits of our article ad 
mit, we would like to make a num 
ber of extracts, but we can not omit 
the following humorous passages 
on natural history, from a_ notice 
of Mr. Waterton’s “ Wanderings ia 
South America.”* 


“The sloth in its wild state, spends 
its life in trees, and never leaves t 
but from force, or accident. He moves 
suspended, rests suspended, sleeps sus 

ended, and passes his life in suspense 
ike a young clergyman distantly related 
toa bishop. Every animal in that coun 
try has its enemies. he tortoise has 
two enemies, man and the boa constrie 
tor. The natural defense of the tortoise 
is to draw himself up in his shell, andt 
remain quict. In this state the tiger, 
however fumished, can do nothing with 
him, for the shell is too strong 
stroke of his paw. Man however, takes 
him home, and roasts him—and the bos 


——— 





* Edinburgh Review, 1802. 


* Edinburgh Review, 1826. 
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constrictor swallows him whole, shell 
and all, and consumes him slowly in the 
interior, as the Court of Chancery does a 
estate. Insects are the curse of 
ical climates. Chigoes bury them- 
gelves in your flesh, and hatch a large 
colony of young chigoes in a few hours. 
They will not live together, but every 
chigue sets up a separate ulcer, and has 
his own private portion of pus. Flies 
get entry into your mouth, into your 
eyes, into your nose ; you eat flies, drink 
files, and breathe flies. Every thing bites, 
stings, or bruises; every second of your 
existence, you are wounded by some 
piece of animal life that nobody has ever 
seen before, except Swammerdam and 
Meriam. An insect with eleven legs is 
swimming in your tea-cup, a nondescript 
with nine wings is struggling in the small 
beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen 
eyes in his belly, is hastening over the 
bread and butter. Such are the tropics. 
All this reconciles us to our dews, va- 
, and drizzle—to our apothecaries 
rushing about with gargles and tinc- 
tures—to our old, British, constitutional 
coughs, and swelled faces.” 


The Rev. dean of St. Paul’s is 
still living in the full vigor of his 
intellect, with his natural force una- 
bated. He has not long since com- 
piled a complete collection of his 
essays, which the London publish- 
ers have issued in three elegant vol- 
umes. In revising these essays for 
publication, the author remarks— 
“1 see very little in my reviews to 
alter, or repent of; | always en- 
deavored to fight against evil, and 
what | thought evil then, I think 
evil now. To set on foot such a 
journal in such times, to bear pa- 
tiently the reproach and poverty 
which it caused, and to look back, 
and see that 1 have nothing to re- 
tract, and no intemperance to re- 

th myself with, is a career of 
ife which I must think to be ex- 
tremely fortunate.” 

Sidney Smith was succeeded in 
the editor’s chair by Francis Jeffrey, 
tow Lord Jeffrey. His principal 
assistants in conducting the Review, 
were Lord Brougham, Walter Scott 
—for a time—Sir James Mackintosh, 
and Mr. Francis Horner. The wri- 
tings of this latter young statesman 
are now deeply interesting, as af- 
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fording a brilliant presage of what 
we might have expected from him, 
if Providence had spared his life. 
For a man of his years they are 
singularly grave and thoughtful, 
and are all characterized by that 
childlike gentleness of spirit which 
still makes the name of Horner a 
cherished name in the literary cir- 
cles of his native city. ; 
About the year 1808, Sir Walter 
withdrew his pen and patronage 
from the Review, on account of its 
very strong political bias, but more 
especially because—to use his own 
phrase—he “ owed Jeffrey a flap 
with a fox-tail for his review of 
Marmion.” Scott then secured the 
services of Gifford, the Hebers, 
Southey, Rogers, Ellis, and Can- 
ning, and established the London 
Quarterly Review, which has ever 
since continued to be a formidable 
rival. The circulation of the Edin- 
burgh at that time was as high as 
nine thousand copies, and its politi- 
cal influence was immense. In lite- 
rary matters its dicta were well 
nigh supreme. To its pages the 
timid author went, like the Greek 
to the midnight oracle of the Py- 
thonissa, with his lips trembling and 
his knees smiting together; for in 
the affrighted imagination of both, 
the sentence for which they waited 
would be final and immutable. 
When Lord Jeffrey was raised 
to the bench, the Review passed 
into other hands, and is now, we 
believe, conducted by Prof. Napier 
of the University. Among its more 
distinguished contributors for the last 
twenty years, have been Bulwer, 
Sir David Brewster, Prof. Whewell 
—Carlyle, who has written a very 
few pieces—Lord Brougham, who 
published his sketches of political 
characters, first in its pages—Mr. 
James Stephen, the author of the 
much admired articles on Ignatius 
Loyola, and the Port Royalists— 
and lJast, and greatest of all, the 
Hon. T. Babington Macauley, mem- 
ber of Parliament for Edinburgh. 
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In the hands of these eminent men 
the Review has lost none of its early 
spirit. That spirit of enlightened pro- 
gress, and of determined resistance 
to oppression, which gave it birth, 
has been its characteristic spirit du- 
ring its later history. In the great 
contest for parliamentary reform— 
the contest between the many and 
the few, between ‘ Manchester and 
Old Sarum,’ the Edinburgh Review- 
ers waged a manful warfare; and 
for bringing about that result which 
such high tories as Mr. Alison de- 

lore, but over which the mass of 

nglish freemen gratefully exult, 
they deserve a large share of the 
public gratitude. 

Having thus given a short and 
imperfect sketch of the history of 
the Review, we will proceed to 
speak more at length of its two 
great pillars, Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Macauley. To them more than 
any other two, perhaps more than 
all others, it owes its present popu- 
larity. 

Henry Brougham is descended 
from an ancient family of West- 
moreland, but was born in St. An- 
drew’s Square, Edinburgh, in a 
house directly opposite to that which 
geve birth to the historian Hume. 

e received the rudiments of his 
education in the High School of the 
city. From this, he entered the 
University, whose chairs of mathe- 
matics, rhetoric, and philosophy, 
were then filled by Playfair, Blair, 
and Stewart. Edinburgh at that 
time contained many young men 
who were destined to the highest 
eminence. A tall, ungainly lad 
from the sheepcotes of the Tweed 
had come up there, to learn enough 
of Latin to enable his future Monk- 
barns to prattle about Roman cas- 
tra, and enough of law to serve Mr. 
attorney Pleydedl, in the * Kipple- 
tringam suit of ejectment.’ The 
rest of his time was passed in over- 
hauling old armor at Holyrood, and 
groping among the closes of the 
Canongate. Sir Walter was at 
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least ten years the senior of B 
ham, but among his equals were the 
young Lords Kinnaird and Murray, 
master Southey, and Adam Fer. 
guson, a very sprightly, mischiey. 
ous lad, named Francis Jeffrey, ang 
a very grave, modest lad, named 
Francis Horner. In these two lap 
ter cases, the boy was truly father 
of the man. All these young men 
became associated in a club called 
the ‘Speculative Society,’ for im 
provement in elocution and debate, 
Once a week they met to rehearse 
the arguments gathered in the lee. 
ture-rooms of Blair and Dugald 
Stewart, and to re-enact the po 
litical contests which were then 
calling forth the highest energies 
of Pitt, and Sheridan, and Burke, 
Henry Brougham distinguished him 
self here for his brilliant argumen-. 
tative powers ; and if tradition ist 
be trusted, he was by no means 
backward in their more convivial 
gatherings. He also showed a great 
aptness for the exact sciences. A 
paper, written at twenty, on the 
higher geometry, was published 
among the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, and translated into numer 
ous fore'gn tongues. 

In 1801, he was admitted to the 
bar, when he assumed at once 4 
commanding position. His great 
attainments, his astonishing quick 
ness of perception, and his powers 
of overwhelming sarcasm—devel- 
oped even at this early age—made 
him already an object of fear, when 
most young men are still objects 
for compassion and patronage. He 
soon introduced himself to the world 
in the character of an author, by 
the publication of his ‘ Colonial 
Policy of the European Powers”— 
a work of which it is sufficient to 
state, that it excited the warm ad 
miration of the younger Pitt. | 
1810, he was brought into Parli 
ment through the influence of the 
Duke of Bedford. As in the case 
of Chatham, Canning, and many 
other eminent statesmen, his firs 
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constituency was a ‘rotten borough.’ 
Thanks a4 the Reform bill, this 
abomination is at an end; and the 
member enters the hall of 
islation with the open passport 
of popular choice, instead of being 
smuggled in through some private, 
tp-door entrance, by a borough- 
mongering peer. 
Brougham’s first appearance as 
aspeaker, like that of many other 
young men of talent, was a failure, 
because, like them, he did not un- 
derstand the temper of that peculiar 
and fastidious body—the English 
House of Commons. Genius, aided 
by constant practice, soon overcame 
this difficulty, and in the discus- 
sion of the “ orders in council,” in 
1812, he took his place in the front 
rank of parliamentary debaters. 
The immense amount of statistics 
brought forward by him during this 
rotracted discussion, astonished the 
Sie ; his quickness in seizing an 
argument, and his tact in turning it 
to full advantage took them by sur- 
prise; but it was toward the close 
of this splendid effort, when he 
poured forth all the volleys of his 
tremendous sarcasm and _irresisti- 
ble invective, that wondering sur- 
prise was converted into awe and 
alarm. The House passed the bill ; 
the press applauded from one end 
of the kingdom to the other; depu- 
lations from the large towns came 
up to London with presents of mass- 
we plate; and the young com- 
moner suddenly ‘ found himself fa- 
mous.’ This masterly effort was 
soon followed by another labored 
speech, upon a subject which has 
ever since occupied much of his 
time and attention. It is by his 
labors in the cause of popular edu- 
cation that Brougham is most widely 
known, and upon them, more than 
any other achievement of his won- 
derful mind, does he found his claim 
to the grateful remembrance of pos- 
erty. His bill for a committee of 
inquiry into the moral and intellect- 
val condition of the lower orders in 
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London, was brought forward in 
May, 1816. The committee were 
appointed, and made a voluminous 
report. Their labors were confined 
to the important questions of—the 
condition of the poor—-the best 
means of improving that condition 
—the propriety of connecting reli- 
gion with education—the nature of 
existing charitable institutions—and 
the administration of the two great 
universities. We would like, did 
our limits permit, to lay before our 
readers some portions of this report. 
They exhibit an amount of moral 
and intellectual destitution, that can 
scarcely be imagined by a people 
whose boast it is, that a whitewashed 
school-house rises in every hamlet, 
and but one in fifty of her citizens 
is unable to read the word of God. 

Encouraged by the successful la- 
bors of this committee, and alarmed 
too by the frightful details contained 
in their report, Brougham went a 
step further, and in 1820 introduced 
his celebrated bill for general edu- 
cation by common schools. This 
bill became at once the subject of 
violent and universal attack. The 
aristocracy were opposed to it be- 
cause it would unsettle the popular 
mind, and elevate the lower orders 
to a place disproportionally high in 
the scale; churchmen were oppos- 
ed to it on account of its fancied 
danger to the establishment; while 
the dissenters cried out with one 
voice against a system of education 
managed by Episcopalians, a system 
which taught their children that there 
could be no worship without a litur- 

, and “no church without a bish- 
op.” The system was certainly de- 
fective, but it deserved a better fate 
than it received—for after a most 
uncompromising warfare on the part 
of its enemies, and an inefficient sup- 
port from its few friends, the whole 
measure fell to the ground. Un- 
daunted by his failure within the 
walls of Parliament, Brougham com- 
menced his labors without, and the 
“ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
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Knowledge,” was the result. This 
association owes its birth to him, and 
he was made its president. Its ob- 
ject is to publish in a cheap form 
and circulate, various treatises on 
natural philosophy, mathematics and 
history. These essays are from the 
pens of standard authors, and have 
been widely read in every part of 
the United Kingdom, among the 
weavers of Paisley, among the cot- 
ton spinners of Manchester, and 
even in the mines of Cornwall ; and 
who can tell how many Fergusons 
and Arkwrights of another age may 
attribute the first awakening of their 
love for scientific truth to the tracts 
of this “* Society for diffusing Useful 
Knowledge.” 

We have no time to speak of 
Brougham’s several efforts in this en- 
terprise, or many others of a public 
character, or to follow him through 
all the steps by which he has passed 
to the highest places of political and 
judicial eminence, the peerage, the 
premiership and the woolsack. He 
is now, and for the last fourteen 
years has been a member of the 
House of Lords. The first object 
of interest to an’ American who at- 
tends the sittings of that body, is 
- Lord Brougham. The stranger en- 
ters the small room in which they 
hold their sessions, and immediately 
before the throne he sees a huge, 
square cushion, which reminds him 
of a cotton bale, and which is known 
all the world over as “ the woolsack.” 
Upon it is seated a grave old man 
of a serene countenance, enveloped 
in flowing robes. He is Brougham’s 
successor, Lord Lyndhurst, a native 
of our own New England, and the 
man who now disputes with but two 
or three rivals, the distinction of be- 
ing the first lawyer of the realm. 
On the cushioned bench in front, sits 
a slender man, with a thin, wrinkled 
countenance, dark hair, and pierc- 
ing eye, clad in a rusty’coat, and 
perhaps chewing opium all the while 
he is taking notes of a speech that 
is '* being” delivered. His whole 
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appearance to-day is as shabbyay 
that of a Grub-street hack ; to-mop, 
row he may be tricked out to th 
last degree of dandyism. His affecy, 
ation of uncouth manners is as sip, 
gular as his affectation in dregs. 
one day “doing the honors” at, 
soiree of embassadors—the next day, 
brawling with a coachman in the 
street for half a crown. 

But his opponent has concluded, 
and he is just rising to reply. His 
first sentences, like those of mos 
great orators, are exceedingly ond. 
nary, and delivered in a style thet 
any schoolboy might have equalled, 
He turns to the bundle of small slips 
of paper beside him, takes up one 
of them, and after holding it clow 
to his eyes for a moment, throws it 
behind him, and goes forward. The 
storm is rising. His manner is be 
coming every moment more anim 
ted; his voice, never pleasing, is 
growing more loud and shrill; his 
arms swing back and forth in uw 
couth, but most efficient gestures; 
the House is perfectly stilled, and 
by the time he arrives at the second 
head of his argument, it is apparent 
that he has gained a complete com 
mand of his auditors. The second 
note adds but fuel to the flame, and 
on he goes, like a fire on the pmi- 
ries, burning, blazing, scorching and 
consuming all before him. His op 
ponent quakes with alarm and sur 
prise as he beholds the strong cons 
of his logic snapped asunder like 
tow in the flame, and shrivelled i» 
to thin air; and at last, blistered with 
sarcasm, and galled with vindictive 
irony, he falls down discomfited be 
neath the fiery tempest that over 
whelms him. Such work is to 
warm to last long. The orator’ 
voice and manner grow more fee 
ble ; his victim lies before him, flay- 
ed alive, and quivering at every 
nerve ; and he sits down, perfectly 
overcome with the gigantic effort. 
The audience caring to hear ™ 
more, take their hats and disperse; 
and our American friend walls 
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away with the firm conviction that 

if Daniel Webster is not the greatest 

man in the world, that man is Lord 
ham. 

Such displays as we have descri- 
bed are rarely witnessed now ; they 
belong rather to the time when he 
was simple Henry Brougham, fight- 
ing for distinction in the House 
of Commons. The peerage often 

wes an extinguisher upon talent. 
The goal is then reached, the prize 
is won, and upon a man who has be- 
come habituated to the stirring 
scenes of the lower house, a remo- 
yal to the house of peers, with its 
scanty attendance, its quiet gravity, 
and its aversion to forensic display, 
always has a benumbing and dead- 
ening effect. 

Brougham’s forte lies in his tre- 
mendous sarcasm, which in the 
bands of such a rapid thinker and 
speaker, becomes a weapon of over- 
powering force ; but there is anoth- 
et faculty in which—with perhaps 
the exception of our own Webster— 
he is unrivalled. It is that of redu- 
cing general truths into a concise 
form, easily quoted and easily re- 
membered, and thus rendering them 
texts and watchwords to all future 
times. ‘The memorable expression 
which occurs in his speech against 
the appointment of Wellington as 
ptime minister, is a case in point. 
“In other times,” said the orator, 
“the country may have heard with 
dismay that the ‘soldier is abroad.’ 
Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; 
hecan do nothing in thisage. There 
is another personage—a personage 
less imposing, in the eyes of some 
perhaps insignificant—the school- 
master is abroad ; and | trust to him 
armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array.” But 
the greatness of Lord Brougham is 
hot confined to oratory alone. He 
184 great statesman, and a respect- 
able politician—a great advocate, if 
we may judge by his masterly de- 

se of Queen Caroline—a great 
feviewer and metaphysician—a wri- 
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ter on science, and a writer of pen- 
ny tracts for the “ Society of Useful 
Knowledge.” Like Dr. Clarke he 
seems fully of opinion that a man 
can not have too many irons in the 
fire. 

It is however asa reviewer that 
we have to deal with Lord Broug- 
ham at present, and in this depart- 
ment he has taken a respectable 
place in the first rank. And how 
has he come there? Certainly not 
by the graces of style ; for it is im- 
possible to conceive of a style more 
irregular and disjointed, more cum- 
brous and intricate, than that usual- 
ly employed in his essays. His sen- 
tences frequently extend over half 
a page, and are filled with words of a 
proportionate length. And his sen- 
tences are not merely long—which 
with some writers is a small fault— 
but they are so filled with inversions, 
with parentheses within parentheses, 
wheels within wheels, with repeti- 
tions of epithets, and with qualifying 
clauses, that the reader who attempts 
to go through them without stopping, 
finds himself at the end breathless 
and confounded. Let the reader of 
this article turn to the 184th page of 
the first volume of his “ Statesman 
of the time of George III,” and he 
will find one of these enormous para- 
graphs, which we would quote here, 
did we not think it too great an im- 
position on both publisher and read- 
er. Close by, and often in direct 
contrast with such centipedes as the 
foregoing, we sometimes find passa- 
ges as short and sharp as an epi- 
gram. Such passages we have spo- 
ken of as occurring occasionally in 
his speeches, and always with a 
point and power that makes us wish 
they occurred more often. And 
their occurrence at all is purely the 
result of accident. Lord Broug- 
ham’s style is a perfect type of his 
mind. He is a man who is govern- 
ed by norules. His mind is active, 
powerful, daring, and if we may use 
such a term, reckless. It is guided 
by sudden impulses, rather than by 
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steady and matured deliberation, 
and is encumbered with an enor- 
mous amount of information hastily 
gathered and ill-digested. Being 
constantly occupied with a great 
variety of objects, and excited by 
an ardent, restless ambition, it is al- 
ways kept under the most intense 
pressure. 

When such a mind is called to act 
through the pen, it seizes at once 
upon the prominent points of the 
subject treated, and brings them be- 
fore us without much discrimination, 
and without much regard for order. 
If the thought arises before his 
mind in a simple, intelligible form, 
it is thus presented. If, on the con- 
trary, while he is pondering the idea, 
and seeking for the fitting words, his 
fertile memory suggests some fact 
which he deems appropriate, or his 
quick perception starts an objection 
which must be provided for in a pa- 
renthesis, or his imagination throws 
off a long array of epithets—he 
seizes upon them all together, forces 
them into one overloaded sentence, 
and then hurries them out of the 
way to make room for another flood 
of ideas waiting for utterance. In 
this way he goes on to the end, heap- 
ing up every thing that comes within 
his reach, and leaving the reader 
astonished at the immense collec- 
tion—not of hewn timber and pol- 
ished stones such as the sacred tem- 
ple builders gathered together, so 
cunningly ‘camed that no sound of 
iron tool was heard in their erec- 
tion, but rather a confused pile of 
earth, and rocks, and trees, and 
shapeless drift-wood thrown up by a 
mighty inundation. 

Such a writer, it is plain, can 
never be read for the mere graces 
of style, as we read the Sketch-Book 
or the Spectator. What then is the 
secret of his popularity as a moral 
and political essayist—why is he so 
much read? We doubt indeed if 
he would have been as much read 
at any other time. During the last 
thirty years his writings have been 
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popular for the same reason thy 
Paine was popular at the beginni 
and Burke at the close of the Fre 
revolution. He has been one @f 
the chief organs of popular seni. 
ment; he has expressed through his 
vigorous, unceasing pen the fee). 
ings of the movement party in the 
English nation. Never sufficiently 
cool and wily for a great political 
manager, and never possessed of 
that highest inventive power requi. 
site for originating new measures, 
he has directed the whole force of 
his mind to the exposure of eXisting 
evils and the advocacy of reforms 
to which other minds had given 
birth. His labors in behalf of the 
great measures of Parliamentary 
reform, Catholic emancipation, Law 
reform, and the repeal of Test and 
Corporation acts, for all which he 
wrote innumerable treatises, but 
none of which he himself origin. 
ted, are a proof of this assertion, 
His ‘Public Education’ measure, 
which was indeed his own produc 
tion, gives greater evidence of libe 
ral philanthropy in its general de 
sign than of practical sagacity in its 
details. 

But the writings of Brougham are 
popular, not merely because 
are expressive of the popular spint 
of reform, but because they are in 
themselves highly eloquent and in 
structive. In spite of the over 
grown sentences, huge words, and 
involved parentheses, there is rum 
ning through all his essays a fall 
vein of nervous eloquence, which 
speaks directly to the heart. And 
a man can not but be instructive 
who, like our own Adams, has ac 
quired some knowledge of every 
thing known. His attainments are 
wonderful. What an astonishing 
acquaintance with parliamentary 


history and statutes of the 

as well as with private opinion and 
personal characters, is displayed ia 
his reviews of the times of George 
Ill. and his successor ; and these 
papers were prepared, not in te 
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jeisure of retirement, but in the in- 
tervals of parliamentary business, 
newspaper writing, scientific re- 
garch, and constant legal engage- 
ments. The gossips of the London 
club-rooms recite many anecdotes 
of his intellectual feats, such as 
that he once mastered two quarto 
yolumes in an hour, and even wrote 
three letters, read three newspapers, 
and disposed of three applicants for 
church livings in the space of fifteen 
minutes! But we need no apocry- 
phal stories of town-gossips to con- 
vince us of the amazing activity of 
a mind which wearies with no labor, 
and needs no repose; which, dis- 
daining the ordinary limits of hu- 
man attainments, has made inroads 
into every domain of intellectual re- 
search—which has left its impress 
onevery great measure of English 
legislation for the last half century, 
and now at the age of threescore 
and ten is able to cope with the 
most powerful of its cotemporaries. 
After Sidney Smith had retired 
from his connection with the Re- 
view, Brougham and Jeffrey were 
its principal supporters until 1825, 
when a new ally appeared, who at 
one bound outstripped all his associ- 
ates, and placed himsclf at the head 
of the critics of the age. ‘To use his 
own language, ‘ Homer is not more 
certainly the first of poets, Shak- 
speare is not more certainly the first 
of dramatists, Boswell is not more 
certainly the first of biographers, 
than is’ Macauley the first of review- 
ers. His first production, the essay 
on Milton, came before the world 
like the romance of Waverley, with 
the authority of no great name ; 
and it needed none to insure ita 
place among the most remarkable 
productions of the time. ‘That es- 
say has never been surpassed, even 
by himself in his later years. It 
contains all his beauties and all his 
faults in their highest degree. We 
ve in it a beautiful theory not al- 
together free fiom the errors of a 
man of ardent imagination ; we have 
Vol. Il. 34 
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in it all the boldness verging on pre- 
sumption with which he commonly 
brings forward his opinions; we 
have the atyle of his sentences oc. 
casionally wrought down to monot- 
ony; and we have too sometimes a 
sacrifice of rigid, critical correct. 
hess to piguancy—a very common 
temptation to dashing writers who 
delight in epigrams and pointed an- 
titheses. But at the same time we 
find there all that exquisite percep. 
tion of the grand and the beautiful, 
and that earnest sympathy with the 
‘deep soul of man,’ which fitted 
him so well for communion with the 
great patriot-poet. We find in it 
that overflowing richness of illus 
tration drawn from every source of 
knowledge, combining the simplici- 
ty of Paley with the elegance of 
Burke. We find in it that lofty 
love of liberty which speaks so elo- 
quently through his vindication of 
the Puritans; while throughout the 
whole, as through a picture gallery, 
his historical genius has hung a line 
of portraits as true, as glowing, as 
life-like, as ever sprung from the 
pencil of Rembrandt or Vandyke, 

The whole province of history 
Macauley appears to have master. 
ed—not merely the dry details of 
battles, sieges, and royal genealo- 
gies—but the prevailing spirit of 
ages and nations, the nice shades of 
character, and the hidden motives 
of the principal actors. ‘This know- 
ledge he works into all hie produc- 
tions, till they become like the liv- 
ing tapestries of Scott, The period 
he has chosen from which to draw 
his most splendid portraitures are 
the stirring times of the Protectorate 
and the Restoration. In no other 
times could he have found such a 
group to adorn his canvas. Those 
were the days of the Puritans, the 
stout-hearted pioneers of that civil 
liberty, which, in spite of crowns, 
and swords, and mitres, has endur- 
ed to this present, and is now the 
blessed heritage of us all ; the days 
of the hysterical Vane, and 
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sturdy Hale, of Hampden, the pu- 
rest of English patriots, and Crom- 
well, the most sagacious of English 
statesmen ; those were the days of 
the traveling tinker and the blind 

*t, to whom were vouchsafed the 

ilgrim’s Progress and the Paradise 
Lost. While drawing the masterly 
portraits of these friends of civil 
and religious liberty, Macauley nev- 
er fails to hold up to scorn the pan- 
ders and bigots and buffoons that 
disgraced the court of the Stuarts— 
the Danbys, the Ruperts, the Buck- 
inghams, the Jeffreys, and even the 
great idol and prototype of Pusey- 
ism, Archbishop Laud—the man 
who “minuted down his dreams, 
counted the drops of blood that fell 
from his nose, watched the direction 
of salt, and was affrighted by the 
falling down of his own picture, 
and the note of a screech-owl.” 

But Macauley by no means con- 
fines himself to this his favorite pe- 
riod. With all history he seems fa- 
miliar. In one of his articles we 
are following the reckless Peterbo- 
rough through the Peninsular war 
of succession; in another we are 
listening to Socrates in the Atheni- 
an market-place ; in another we are 
among the minarets and palm-trees 
of Benares, or witnessing a conflict 
with Hyder Ali on the banks of the 
Ganges. With this latter country 
Mr. Macauley has acquired a more 
minute familiarity from his long res- 
idence there. He spent many years 
in India under a commission from 
government to draft a new code of 
laws which should reconcile as far 
as possible the existing laws with 
the English code. This work he 
performed with signal ability, and 
afier his return home was called to 
a place in the late ministry. 

We have never met with a writer 
who equals Mr. Macauley in the 
beauty and vigor of his illustrations. 
They are always simple, and always 
appropriate. * A good government,” 
he says in one of his essays, “ like 
a good coat, is that which fits the 
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body for which it is designed. 4 
man who upon abstract principles 
pronounces a constitution to be 
without an exact knowledge of the 
people who are to be governed 
it, Judges as absurdly as a tailor 
who should measure the Belvidere 
Apollo for the clothes of all his 
customers.” ‘The amusing compan 
ison of Horace Walpole’s diseased 
mind to the * swollen livers’ used jg 
the manufacture of Strasburgh pa 
tés, and the beautiful fable of the 
‘disciple of Epictetus and the dis. 
ciple of Bacon,’ in his masterly 
critique on Bacon and his philoso 
phy, occur to us at present as among 
the happiest of his many happy il. 
lustrations. ‘These illustrations he 
draws from every source, yet with 
out any appearance of pedantry, 
He has laid all the stores of liter. 
ture and science under contribution, 
The language of Scripture {which 
we love to see quoted where the 
subject is dignified) he frequently 
uses with great appropriateness, 
Upon the standard poets and dm 
matists, the classics, the pulpit, the 
laboratory, and the bar, he draws 
largely ; and there is no work from 
which he has introduced so many 
sprightly and striking allusions a 
from the Arabian Nights! 

It would be hardly proper to class 
some of Macauley’s productions um 
der the name of reviews. They are 
not reviews; they are orations, 
which might have been delivered 
during a heated debate from his 
place in the House of Commons 
His matchless eulogy of the Pur 
tans, his defense of Cromwell, ot 
his argument on “ church and state,” 
might have been delivered in reply 
to some carping Puseyite on a bill 
for the ‘relief of dissenters ;’ and 
we question whether a loftier pane 
gyric on ‘ Athenian literature’ has 
ever been pronounced within the 
walls of his own university on the 
banks of the Cam. Mr. Macauley’s 
manner is always impassioned. 
never lags, and is never tedious 
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Whether describing a battle, or crit- 
ieising a play, or discussing a phi- 
losophical system, or chastising a 
bad poet, he is always carried for- 
ward in the same flow of never 
ceasing, ever changing picturesque- 
ness and brilliancy. 
For ourselves we are sincerely 
that his writings have been re- 
ished and circulated so widely 
in this country. We wish that such 
imens of man.y eloquence were 
in the hands of every American 
We wish that in the study 
of models for their style, they may 
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have before them a writer who al- 
ways uses the English language in 
its native strength and purity. We 
wish that from the perusal of his 
writings even our senators may learn 
wisdom ; and that every preacher 
and teacher and student through the 
land may be well convinced, that 
* for magnificence, for pathos, for ve- 
hement exhortation, for disquisition, 
for every purpose of the poet, the 
orator, and the divine, this homely, 
unpolluted dialect, the dialect of 
plain workingmen, is perfectly suffi- 
cient.” 





AUGUSTUS 


Txt likeness which forms the 
frontispiece to our present number, 
gives some idea of the physiognomy 
of one of the most distinguished 
living theologians of Germany. We 
have thought it might afford pleas- 
ure to our readers, as many of 
them have already heard his name 
and known something of his wri- 
tings, and it is probable he will be- 
come still more extensively known 
among us in consequence of the 
recent republication of his “ History 
of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles,” 
and his “ History of the Christian 
Religion and Church during the 





* History of the Planting and Training 
of the Christian Church by the Aposiles. 
By Dr. Augustus Neander, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin, Consistorial Counsellor, etc. 
Translated from the third edition of the 
original Gerinan, by J. E. Ryland. Com- 

in one volume. Philadelphia, 1844. 
8vo. pp. 331. 

he History of the Christian Religion 

and Church, during the three first centu- 

ties. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Trans- 

from the German, by Henry John 

Rose, B.D, Rector of Houghton Con- 

ote late Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 

idge. In one volume, containing, 

= Philadelphia, 1843. Large 8vo, pp. 


NEANDER.* 


three first centuries,” the former, 
translated by Mr. Ryland of North- 
ampton, England, a “ dissenter,” 
we believe—and the latter, by Mr. 
Rose, a clergyman of the church 
of England. In the first and third 
volumes of the Biblical Repository, 
edited by Dr. Robinson, are given 
a few notices of Neander’s life and 
writings, and a very brief biograph- 
ical sketch, extracted from the Ger- 
man ‘“ Conversations-Lexicon,” is 
prefixed to Ryland’s translation. 
From these sources we may be al- 
lowed to repeat the few prominent 
facts of his history which are known 
to the world, and then we shall at- 
tempt to note some characteristics 
of his mind. 

Those who have had opportuni- 
ties of marking the lineaments of 
the Jewish face, will not be sur- 
prised to learn that Augustus Nean- 
der was born of Jewish parents. 
The place of his birth, as stated in 
the * Conversations-Lexicon,” was 
Gottingen, and the date, January 
16, 1789. But he was brought up 
at Hamburg. As an awkward, 
bashful boy, he frequented the shop 
of an eminent bookseller of that 
city, where he spent whole days in 
reading a variety of books which 
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attracted his attention. He drew 
the notice of the principal, who be- 
came interested by his thirst for 
knowledge, and liberally afforded 
him every facility for acquiring it 
by reading, and sent him to the 
Gymnasia of Hamburg, where his 
education began. 

At this time he was still of the 
religious persuasion of his fathers. 
It was not until shortly before his 
entering the University of Halle, 
in 1806, that he embraced Chris- 
tianity, doubtless from an earnest 
conviction. He must have been 
strongly bound to his early patron, 
by a sense of gratitude, yet the 
several years of his intimate con- 
nection with that individual had not, 
it seems, induced him to renounce 
his hereditary faith. Nor would he 
have been subject to any disabilities, 
in a Prussian university, had he 
remained attached to the synagogue. 
We are not aware that Neander, 
at any period of his life, was over- 
borne by the rationalistic infidelity 
of Germany. A deep faith in Christ, 
from a personal sense of spiritual 
need, seems always to have been 
a controlling principle of his mind, 
since he outwardly embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and we are disposed to be- 
lieve, in the absence of positive in- 
formation, that his renunciation of 
Judaism was owing to that germina- 
“— true piety in his soul. 

e finished his academical stud- 
ies at the University of Gottingen, 
under Professor G. J. Planck, who 
is distinguished in Germany princi- 
pally for his works relative to eccle- 
siastical history. Here he after- 
wards remained a short time, hold- 
ing the place of a Repetent* in that 
University. In 1812, he was called 
to be Professor Extraordinary of 
Theology at Heidelberg. The year 





* A small appointment peculiar to Gét- 
tingen, given to young men who have 
been already admitted to the privilege of 
_ teaching in the University without salary, 
for which they are required to give a few 
public lectures. 
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previous he had come forward there 
with an essay, the title of which. 
“ De fidei gnoseosque idew qua ad 
se invicem atque ad philosophiam 
referatur, ratione, secundum mep. 
tem Clementis Alexandrini”— ind, 
cates that he had already gone fay 
back in the history of religious opin. 
ion, to trace the distinction betweeg 
that liberty connected with faith ing 
Redeemer—the emancipation from 
sin with which Christ makes free, 
and that fancied self-emancipation 
from sin, which gnosticism borrowed 
from oriental philosophy, and taught 
might be attained by the mere spon. 
taneous efforts of the mind itself, 
and the notion of which had inter 
twined itself with the truth in the 
theological school of Alexandria. In 
the year 1814, or °15,. Neander be. 
came Professor Ordinary of Theol 
ogy at Berlin, where he has since 
remained, being now in the fifty fifth 
year of his life. 

All his published writings have re 
ference to the history of Christianity, 
Their titles may be found noted a 
the Biblical Repository, Vol. 3, p.70. 
His principal works are the history 
of the church in the time of the 
Apostles, of which the title has been 
already given, and the “ Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Christlichen Religion 
und Kirche,” i. e. * Universal His 
tory of the Christian Religion and 
Church,” to which the formers 
properly an introduction, and which 
is not yet finished. In 1841, it was 
brought down to A. D. 1294. The 
work translated by Mr. Rose, t 
which we have already referred, is 
only a portion of this great work 

The writer had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of Neat 
der, some years ago, at Berlin, and 
has ever since retained a lively im 
pression of the character of thi 
distinguished man. ‘The attempt 
draw some of its features, that oth 
ers may learn to know and love 
him, is too grateful to the feelings 
of one who partook of his hosp 
talities, to be declined ; though # 
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slight a sketch as this can not but 
come short of its subject. 

Neandér is a man who thinks hum- 
bly of himself, and has great benevo- 
lence of heart. He is somewhat re- 
served, and quite negligent of the 
“eonvenances” of society. But whe- 
ther seen in his study, or at his table, 
or in the lecture-room, his manner 
is delightfully simple, childlike, and 
forgetful of self, and his counte- 
pance expresses a sweet compla- 
cence in the enjoyment of those 
around him. When the writer was 
in Berlin, an occasion occurred with 
him, which is wont to create a sort 
of self-apotheosis of feeling in the 
distinguished men of the German 
universities. His bust had been 
made in marble at the request of 
his pupils, and was presented to 
himself on his birth-day, wreathed 
with flowers, with all the honors 
of a “ Fackelzug,” or torch-proces- 
sion. He was addressed with gratu- 
lation and flattery. And quite in 
keeping with all this, and almost 
essential to the ceremony is it con- 
sidered in Germany, that the lauded 
professor should indulge in at least 
a few modest expressions of self- 
congratulation by way of confirm- 
ing the estimation of others. But 
not so with Neander, high as are 
his claims. As the students were 
gathered around his window, he 
simply thanked them for this dis- 
tinguished mark of their esteem, of 
which he felt himself entirely un- 
worthy, and reminded them, that, 
in thus rendering tokens of esteem 
and affection to man, they must not 
forget that Being to whom the high- 
est love and reverence is due; and 
his manner assured of the sincerity 
of his soul. So in the discharge of 
his official duties, he appears at the 
farthest distance from vanity. He 
is forgetful of himself, even to a 
fault. In illustration both of this 
trait and of his kindness of heart, 
we may be allowed to refer to a 
story current in Germany, that a 
certain old hat was retained in ser- 


vice by him not a little time after 
it had become entitled to the privi- 
leges of an “ emeritus,” and would 
have been worn with the most un- 
witting simplicity still longer, had 
not an occasion presented of be- 
slowing it upon some one to whom 
it was a charity. A particularly 
pleasing manifestation of his love 
of doing good, is his frequent fa- 
miliar intercourse with his pupils, 
to converse with them on the vari- 
ous topics of theology, with special 
refereace to difficulties and dangers 
connected with their individual states 
of mind. He draws them out to 
express themselves freely, points 
out to them more particularly than 
he can in public, the errors they 
should avoid, and the truths they 
should be convinced of, and bows 
with them in prayer to Him in 
whom is Life, and whose Life im- 
parted to the soul is its Light. He 
is also known to pas largely 
according to his means, to relieve 
the temporal necessities of young 
men struggling against poverty to 
obtain the riches of a cultivated 
mind. 

This spirit is the characteristic 
of Neander, which would probably 
first strike any one on becoming a 
little acquainted with him. Nor is 
it without a more special reason 
that we mark this, first ; but because 
it is rare to find in the scholars of 
Germany, that prime condition of 
true wisdom, a childlike humility ; 
and because, where it is found, there 
exists a principle which imparts a 
healthy, natural life to those accu- 
mulated acquisitions of learning for 
which the Germans are so distin- 
guished, but which often burthen 
their minds as a dead weight upon 
them, or are waywardly perverted 
toerror. The garner of mere his- 
torical truth may be ransacked, and 
every thing in it be brought to view, 
but it remains a mere inanimate 
mass, or has only a deceptive sig- 
nificance, to the mind which has 
not the enlightening and life-giving 
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power belonging to docility and a 
desire to benefit mankind. It was 
said with much depth of meaning 
by Wilhelm v. Humboldt: “ Wie 
man es immer anfangen moge, so 
kann das Gebiet der Erscheinungen 
nur von einem Punkte ausser dem- 
selben begriffen werden, und das 
besonnene Heraustreten ist eben so 
gefahrlos als das Irrthum gewiss bei 
blindem Verschleissen in demsel- 
ben. Die Weltgeschichte ist nicht 
ohne eine Weltregierung verstand- 
lich,”* i.e. * However one may 
make the attempt, the field of the 
phenomena of events can be com- 
prehended only from a point out of 
itself, and to step out of it with 
discretion is as void of danger, as 
error is certain, if one is blindly 
shut up within it. The history of 
the world is not intelligible, apart 
from a government of the world.” 
And the mind is not fully possessed 
of this essential point of observa- 
tion, till it has understood its own 
relations to that Being whose provi- 
dence orders all, and is deeply con- 
vinced, that whatever it truly knows, 
it must learn in humbly tracing the 
workings of that Providence which 
we can never fully find out, and in 
throwing itself into the current of 
that great design of a benevolent 
Creator, to do good, which charac- 
terizes all His arrangements. 

But Neander does not possess 
this spirit without that deep sense 
of the soul’s need of redemption, and 
that abiding in Christ as a Sav- 
ior from sin, which is the source 
from which it springs. In one of 
the notes to his history of the apos- 
tolic age, he says with emphasis : 
“1 know of no sin from which a 
man could be justified on the stand- 
ing-point of the law.” He once 
himself stood on that ground, and 
many a hard struggle he undoubt- 
edly had to attain to a legal right- 
eousness. Certain it is, his writings 





* Wilhelm v. Humboldt’s Gesammelte 
Berlin, 1841. 
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are very full of allusion to “th. 
radical evil of human nature,” “ the 
existence and action in all 
alike of the same tendencies of hy, 
man nature opposed to Christianity, 
which it must overcome, in onde 
to take root in the soul,” and jp 
“the power of Christianity, alone, 
to transform and ennoble humag 
nature in its inward being.” |p 
deed, the key to his whole view of 
church history, is the recognitiog 
of a contest carried on at differen, 
times in different forms, but eve 
essentially the same in principle, 
between a corrupt nature in mag 
and the healing influence of the 
plan of redemption through a Di. 
vine Savior crucified, and a belief 
in the power of the cross as sufi. 
cient to gain a universal victory 
over moral evil, and finally to rene 
vate the world—inferred from per 
sonal experience of its having sub 
dued one’s own unruly propensities 
opposed to God, and having made 
effectual one’s own endeavors after 
conformity to His will, which had 
without it been utterly fruitless. 
Perhaps it may have been expect 
ed, that in this introduction of Ne 
ander to our readers we should give 
an outline of his theological opim 
ions. But this is not our intention 
His views of the authenticity of cer 
tain books in our canon of Scrip 
ture, and on some topics of dogmatic 
theology, would not harmonize with 
the prepossessions and sentiments 
of our religious community, nor 
would we wish to commend them 
to public notice. These points be 
long to the discussions of our theo 
logical lecture-rooms. They are 
the less deserving of our notice ia 
this attempt to characterize an ind 
vidual, since it is so true, as Nean- 
der himself observes, that “as the 
influence which Christianity exer 
cises over mankind is not always 
accompanied with a clear discert 
ment of its principles, there have 
been many erroneous tendencies 
which, though hostile to Christian 
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have derived their nourishment 
yh it,—half-truths torn from their 
connection with the whole body of 
revealed truth, and hence misunder- 
stood and misapplied.” Neander 
#holds the Head which is Christ ;” 
hecan have no sympathy with ra- 
tionalism, which he himself spoke 
of to the writer as “‘the most un- 
consolatory of doctrines, leaving no 
interest more even in this life ;” 
and should his days be prolonged, 
he will, we doubt not, gradually ac- 
cede to certain truths which we in- 
deed think to be established, but 
which he does not yet own with the 
rest of Scripture doctrine, rather on 
the negative ground, which a fair 
mind may be allowed to occupy, 
that they are wanting in evidence 
sufficient to satisfy an opposer, than 
because his own intimate conviction 
isagainst them. ‘This is the state 
of many among the German schol- 
ars, and the influence of the pre- 
vailing rationalism has made it still 
more difficult for some to come to 
the full knowledge of the truth. 
let us be patient. The example 
of such a man as Reinhard might 
make one almost wish to pass 
through the terrible ordeal of Ger- 
man infidelity, in order to come in 
the end to that firm belief which 
can not only brave, but can repel, 
all opposition of error however 


Another characteristic of Nean- 
der's mind is an enlarged charity. 
By this we intend the habit of recog- 
izing true religion under every va- 
tety of form. This arises from a 
clear discernment of its vital es- 
sence, and keeping this constantly 
m view. In conversation with the 
Writer, on one occasion, Neander 
spoke of the reluctance, or inaptness 
of some persons to recognize a Chris- 
tan heart under manifold develop- 
ments, and said it arose from an in- 
clination to substitute something else 
inthe place of that which is and can 
be, only the work of the Spirit. 

words express just the feeling 
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which one can not fail to trace in 
his writings. It is a most pleasing 
trait of character and absolutely in- 
dispensable to the historian of the 
church. All the dealings of God 
with man under the system of re- 
demption have been marked by pro- 
gress in the unfolding of truth, and 
in its influence over the lives of men, 
At times the light of true piety and 
religious knowledge has seemed to 
be almost extinguished, but even the 
drawn cowl, which might be taken 
as a sure token of darkness in the 
soul, and the wild extravagance of 
fanaticism, and a slavish acting of 
the ceremonies of a burthensome 
ritual, has in many an age kept safe 
the precious seed of Christianity, and 
borne it, as in a storm, or in the slug- 
gish under-current of a frozen 
stream, to germinate anew in a 
warmer atmosphere and under a 
more congenial culture. At those 
very periods when the principle of 
Christianity has seemed least pow- 
erful, it has been afterwards found 
to have been gathering strength, in 
the experience of mankind, to man- 
ifest itself with new energies. Be- 
sides, the antagonist principle is con- 
stantly changing its shape, and so 
must the form of true religion, if 
that continues to exist, have tempo- 
rary modifications adapted to the 
sort of conflict which it has to sus- 
tain ina particular age. But how 
overwhelmingly discouraging as well 
as untrue, must be the view of the 
history of Christianity which that 
person takes who can discover the 
divine life only under just one aspect. 
If we mistake not, the present is 
quite a suitable time to direct atten- 
tion from all sides to this spirit of 
enlarged charity, as alone consistent 
with historical truth. There is no 
laxness in it, but the highest sort of 
strictness. Mild and liberal as is 
Neander, he is still firm in his opin- 
ions. He makes the critical study 
of the Scriptures the foundation of 
all his views of what Christianity is, 
and tarries long on that ground, till 
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he feels his foothold firm upon it. 
His expository lectures are a beau- 
tiful example of a mind sincerely 
loving truth, and strict with itself, 
seerching deep into the oracles of 
God. Such a man could not bea 
Jatitudinarian. Hence while there 
is a blithe familiarity with his sub- 
ject, and a joyousness of spirit in the 
treatment of his topics, which would 
appear to spring from a ready re- 
sponsiveness to good every where 
recognized under some form, there 
comes, occasionally, across the ex- 
pression of his sentiments a peculiar 
shade of solemnity, indicative of a 
profoundly religious feeling of the 
responsibility attached to the alter- 
native of truth, or error, which is 
well expressed by the sacred motto, 
selected by himself and subscribed 
with his autograph, which accompa- 
nies our engraving of his likeness : 
“ Wir sehen jetzt durch einen Spie- 
gel in einem dunkeln Worte,—dann 
aber von Angesicht zu Angesicht,” 
i. e. “ We see now through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face.” In 
the preface to his history of the apos- 
tolic age, he says, his * endeavors 
have been confined to representing 
primitive Christianity according to its 
principal models of doctrine, in its his- 
torical development,” and he shows 
in what sense he speaks of dogmatics 
as having a relation to church histo- 
ry, in the following sentences, which 
we can not forbear to quote. ** With- 
out renouncing our subjectivity, with- 
out giving up our own way of think- 
ing, (a thing utterly impossible,) to 
those of others, or rendering it a 
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slave to the dogmas of any schoo), 
which the petty arrogance of may 
would set on the throne of the liy; 
God, (for this would be to forfeit the 
freedom won for us by Christ,) oy 
efforts must be directed to the cop. 
stant purification and elevation of 
our thinking, (otherwise subject j 
sin and error,) by the spirit of truth, 
Free inquiry belongs to the goods of 
humanity, but it presupposes the try 
Jreedom of the whole man, which 
commences in the disposition, which 
has its seat in the heart, and we 
know where this freedom is alone 
to be found.” 

With these hasty reflections 
the character of Neander, we com 
mend his writings on ecclesiastical 
history, to the special attention of 
our readers. His style is one of the 
most difficult to render into English, 
but both the translations which we 
have before us, seem to convey the 
whole sense of the original, though 
Mr. Ryland sometimes goes so faras 
to sacrifice good English usage tothe 
preservation of the very tone of th 
German, while Mr. Rose prefers ap 
parently, in all cases, to maintain 
the integrity of his mother tongue 
The “ Planting and Training of th 
Church,” is translated from the thin 
edition of the German ; the other 
work from the first of the original, 
which began to appear in 18%. 
This the author is now repubiishing, 
in a second edition, which is said to 
be quite written over again. Wecaa 
not but wish to see the whole of the 
larger history, and the latest form 
of it, in a good English dress. 
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APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 


Ir is a remarkable feature in the 
history of certain religious opinions 
that they never die. Theories of 
philosophy are examined, and when 
once proved to be false are abandon- 
ed, and never have a resurrection. 
But not so with the religious errors 
that have “their origin in human 
nature.” From generation to gen- 
eration, there are those who revive 
that which is ancient and condemned, 
and thrust it forward with all con- 
fidence and self-satisfaction. Some 
of these doctrines, after being tho- 
roughly examined and shown to be 
untenable, quietly slumber for ages ; 
but others are more restless, and 
more frequently force themselves 
into notice. Of this latter class, is 
the doctrine and claim of apostolical 
succession. It seems to be estab- 
lished that this question must be re- 
discussed as often as once in about 
thirty years. Many remember the 
time when this and kindred topics 
were thoroughly examined by Dr. 
John M. Mason and Bishop Hobart of 
New York ; many more in another 
part of the country remember a 
similar discussion by Dr. John H. 
Rice of Virginia and Bishop Ra- 
venscroft of North Carolina. Re- 
cently, however, the same unchurch- 
ing claims are put forth with in- 
creased arrogance. Another gene- 
ration has come upon the stage ; 
and time must be spent to fight this 
battle over again, and again to de- 








* An Essay on Apostolical Succession ; 
being a defense of a genuine Protestant 
Ministry against the exclusive and intole- 
rant schemes of Papists and High-Church- 
men; and supplying a general antidote to 

opery. Also a critique on the Apology 
for Apostolical Succession, by the Hon. 
and Rev. A. P. Perceval, B. C. L., Chap- 
lain in ordinary to the Queen, and a Re- 
view of Dr. W. F. Hook's sermon on 
“Hear the Church,” preached before the 

n, June 17, 1838 :—By Thomas Pow- 

: Wesleyan minister. New York: 1842. 
mo, pp. 354. 
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monstrate how perfectly groundless 
are the assumptions of high-church 
Episcopalians. 

It is, obviously, with reference to 
the recently revived zeal with which 
the claim to apostolical succession 
is now urged in this country, that 
our Methodist friends, who, though 
their church government is Episco- 
pal, are far enough from Episco- 
palianism,—have issued from their 
publishing establishment an Ameri- 
can edition of the zealous, popular, 
and pungent “ Essay on Apostolical 
Succession,” by their English broth- 
er, Mr. Powell. We can not but 
regret that the circulation of such a 
work is confined to the channels by 
which Methodist books are convey- 
ed to Methedist readers. And we 
hope that the gentlemen who super- 
intend at the “ Conference Office, 
200 Mulberry Street,” will allow us 
to say, that when they publish such 
books, they may do much good by 
availing themselves of the ordinary 
channels of circulation, and making 
it the interest of “ the trade” to be 
their agents. 

What are the claims of the pre- 
tenders to apostolical succession, 
we will state in words of their 
own choosing. ‘The religious news- 
paper called Tue CuurcuMan, edi- 
ted by Rev. Dr. Seabury, is com- 
mended by Bishop Onderdonk of 
New York to the confidence and 
patronage of all Episcopalians. In 
this paper we find the following 
strong presentation of the claims and 
position of the Episcopal church. 

“A ministry of the apostolical 
succession empowered to act as 
Christ’s embassadors and represent- 
ing him on earth; the divinely ap- 
pointed limitation of the blessings 
of salvation and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, to communion with this 
ministry in the sacraments, word and 
ordinances of the church; regenera- 
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tion in baptism ; salvation suspend- 
ed on faith and works; the supreme 
authority of Scripture as explained 
and interpreted by the church ;— 
these are the principles which are 
plainly written in our Prayer-book, 
and on these we stand ; and these we 
are resolved, by God’s grace, to 
maintain both in life and in death.” 

This is plain and manly; we can 
not but respect so frank a declara- 
tion. All can understand from this 
short but comprehensive statement, 

recisely what the Episcopalians in 
these United States claim for them- 
selves. 

Before proceeding to the examin- 
ation of the great foundation prin- 
ciple on which the whole superstruc- 
ture is reared, it may be well to set 
forth distinctly, the various particu- 
lars included in this statement of the 
Churchman. 

These then are the cLAIMs oF 
EPpiscopatians. 

1. That their ministers exclusive- 
ly are the successors of the apostles 
—‘‘a ministry of apostolical succes- 
sion.” It is upon this ground that 
they denounce all non-prelatic sects 
as having no church, no ministers 
but impostors, no baptism, and no 
valid ordinances. 

2. That their ministers alone are 
empowered to act as Christ’s em- 
bassadors. If this is true, then all 
others are indeed “ impostors,”’ and 
deserve the severest condemnation, 
for presuming to act in the name 
and by the authority of Jesus Christ 
in administering the affairs of his 
church on the earth. 

3. That salvation is limited to 
that and kindred prelatic churches. 
The language of the Churchman 
is too plain to admit of any doubt 
here. ‘ The divinely appointed lim- 
itation of the blessings of salvation 
and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, to 
communion with this ministry in the 
sacraments, word, and ordinances 
of the church.” The meaning is 
obvious ; it is that God has limited, 
restricted, confined, “the blessings 
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of salvation and the gifts of the Hp. 
ly Spirit,” to communion with the 
ministers of the Episcopal chureh, 
This is no new position, but one 
maintained for many years. Says 
Dr. Sherlock, in his continuatiog 
and vindication of the defense of 
Dr. Stillingfleet, (page 389,) “ Who. 
ever separates himself from the 
church of England, cuts himself 
off from the catholic church, anj 
puts himself out of a state of sal. 
vation. Separation from the church 
of England is a schism, and a schism 
is as damning a sin as idolatry, 
drunkenness, or adultery.” 

So Bishop Taylor, when speaking 
of the necessity of the succession 
of bishops to make ordination valid 
says— Without this, no priest, no 
ordination, no consecration of the 
sacrament, no absolution, no rite or 
sacrament, legitimately can be per 
formed.” 

Says Dodwell in his work “One 
Altar and one Priesthood,” “ None 
but the bishop can unite us to the 
Father and the Son. Whence it 
will further follow, that whosoever 
are disunited from the visible com 
munion of the church on earth, and 
particularly from that visible com 
munion of the bishop, must conse 
quently be disunited from the whole 
catholic church on earth; and no 
only so, but from the invisible com 
munion of the holy angels and sainls 
in heaven ; and, which is yet more, 
from Curist AND Gop HIMSELF. kt 
is one of the most dreadful aggre 
vations of the condition of the Das 
NED, that they are banished from 
the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power. The sams 
is their condition also who are dit 
united from Christ by being disum 
ted from his visible represent 
tive,” viz. the bishop. This is am 
able, and iliustrates how the advo 
cates of apostolical succession grow 
in humility, and charity, and every 
lovely grace. 

But there are more recent author 


ities on this point. Dr. Hook tells 
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us, “ Unless Christ be spiritually 
nt with the ministers of reli- 

‘on in their services, those services 
will be vain. But the onLy minis- 
trations to which he has PROMISED 
his presence is to those of the BISH- 
ops who are successors of the first 
commissioned apostles, and the other 
clergy acting under their sanction, 
and by their authority.” 

If there is any force in language, 
these extracts assert, that God him- 
self has rendered salvation imprac- 
ticable except in the Episcopal 
church. The unblushing audacity 
with which all this exclusiveness 
end unchurching is laid upon God, 
isworthy of the men who thus mag- 
nify their own importance. Be- 
cause “the divinely appointed limi- 
tation” has confined salvation within 
the pale of the Episcopal church, 
therefore it is that her bishops and 
inferior ministers tell us, yea tell all 
the reformed churches of Christen- 
dom, on whom God has largely 
poured out the blessings of his Spirit, 
that we are left for our hope of sal- 
vation to “ the uncovenanted mercies 
of God.” The covenant of redemp- 
tion, they say, is with them, and if 
any man desires salvation he must 
come into the Episcopal church. 
This is cool, complacent, and we 
doubt not they think it is meek, 
humble, and charitable. 

4. That salvation is obtained from 
their ministers in the reception of 
the sacraments. ‘ Divinely appoint- 
ed limitation, &c. to communion 
with this ministry in the sacraments, 
word and ordinances of the church.” 
There can be no mistake here. The 
Churchman teaches that men are 
saved, not by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as was the penitent and be- 
lieving thief on the cross, but through 
the church, by grace which God has 
committed to the keeping of her 
ministers. So that whenever the 
sinner will come to her ministers 
for baptism, for confirmation, for 
the Lord’s Supper, then he will re- 
ceive “the blessings of salvation 
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and the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 
In the Oxford tracts, No. 35, we 
have the following: “ A person Nor 
COMMISSIONED FROM THE BISHOP 
may use the words of baptism, and 
sprinkle or bathe with the water on 
earth, but there is no promise from 
Christ that such a man shall admit 
souls to the kingdom of heaven. A 
person not commissioned may break 
bread, and pour out wine, and pPReE- 
TEND to give the Lord’s Supper, but 
it can afford no comfort to any to 
receive it at his hands, because 
there is no warrant from Christ to 
lead communicants to suppose that 
while he does so here on earth, 
they will be partakers of the Sa- 
vior’s heavenly body and blood. 
And as for the person himself, who 
takes upon himself without warrant 
to minister in holy things, he is all 
the while treading in the footsteps 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
whose AWFUL PUNISHMENT you read 
in the book of Numbers. Compare 
Numbers 16 with Jude 2.” 

5. That baptism administered by 
their clergy is regeneration. ‘“ Re- 
generation in baptism.” Dr. Sea- 
bury stands not alone in this posi- 
tion. Says another, even a bishop, 
“Let them be assured, that those 
who are sacramentally baptized in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, be- 
come by that act, not in name only, 
but in deed and in truth, members 
of Christ, children of God, and heirs 
of the kingdom of heaven.” So 
the standards of the Episcopal 
church teach. In the form pre- 
scribed for the public baptism of 
infants, this prayer occurs, which the 
minister is required to offer after 
the baptism. ‘ We yield thee hear- 
ty thanks, most merciful Father, that 
it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to 
receive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him in- 
to thy holy church.” The same 
prayer must be used in the private 
baptism of children. There can be 
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but one legitimate interpretation put 
upon this language ; it is that which 
the great body of the bishops and 
inferior clergy of the Episcopal 
church hold, viz. that by baptism 
the child is regenerated or born 
again—is changed from an heir of 
wrath to a child of God and an heir 
of glory ; for the change is said ex- 
pressly to be effected by the Holy 
Spirit. This great change is se- 
cured by the official act of the min- 
ister, as Christ’s embassador and 
representative on the earth. And 
so certainly is this regeneration thus 
effected, that according to the 26th 
of her articles, the personal wick- 
edness of the minister does not vi- 
tiate the act. From this article it 
appears that it is just as certain to 
produce regeneration if performed 
by a drunkard, an adulterer, ora 
liar, as by the holiest man. We 
are much of the same opinion, but 
for very different reasons, as the 
reader may judge. 

That the Prayer-book represents 
spiritual regeneration as _ taking 
place in baptism, can not be seri- 
ously called in question; since all 
the other services of this church 
proceed on that supposition. The 
direction given to the sponsors after 
the baptism is as follows: “ Ye are 
to take care that this child be 
brought to the bishop to be con- 
firmed by him as soon as he can 
say the creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the ten commandments, and is 
sufficiently instructed in the other 
parts of the Church Catechism set 
forth for that purpose.” The Cate- 
chism carries forward the same sup- 
position. ‘ Quest. What is your 
name? Ans. N. or M. Quest. 
Who gave you this name? Ans. 
My sponsors in baptism; wherein I 
was made a member of Christ, the 
child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven.” Again, 
in reference to confirmation it is re- 
quired—* So soon as children are 
come to a competent age, and can 
say the creed, the Lord’s prayer, 
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and the ten commandments, apd 
can answer to the other questions of 
this short catechism, they shall be 
brought to the bishop.” But for 
what purpose? It is that they may be 
confirmed—that they may “ in the 
presence of God and the congrega. 
tion, renew the solemn promise and 
vow made in their name at their 
baptism, ratifying and confirmi 
the same.” ‘The first prayer which 
the bishop must offer, is in these 
words: “ Almighty and everlasting 
God, who hast vouchsafed to regen 
erate these thy servants by water 
and the Holy Ghost, and hast given 
unto them forgiveness of all their 
sins, strengthen them,” &c. Here 
is a distinct recognition, that they 
are converted, regenerate persons, 
—regenerated by water and the 
Holy Ghost, and that all their sins 
are forgiven. But when were they 
regenerated? Between their bap. 
tism and their confirmation, all thatis 
required of them is that they learato 
repeat the creed, the Lord’s prayer, 
the ten commandments, and the 
twenty two answers to the short 
catechism. All this can be doneas 
an act of mere memory, without 
any grace of God, without any oth 
er conversion, or any other evidence 
of conversion, than the mere fact of 
baptism. The act of confirmation 
does not regard them as furnishing 
any evidence of conversion or spit- 
itual renovation subsequent to it 
fancy ; it goes back and regards the 
time of baptism as the time of re 
generation. It takes it for granted 
that then, and by that act, the child 
became a regenerate person, and it 
proceeds accordingly. 

The next step is to the commu 
ion table, where candidates are re 
ceived on the strength of their hav 
ing been regularly baptized and 
confirmed, and thus made members 
of the church of Christ. So to the 
very last, this same doctrine of 
“REGENERATION IN BAPTISM” 3 
maintained. ‘The burial service 8 
not to be used for any unbaptized 
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, nor for the excommunicated, 
norfor the suicide ; and for what rea- 
son? The reason is that this service 
considers all whom it consigns to 
the grave as regenerate persons ; 
and that according to its judgment, 
the unbaptized person is as cer- 
tainly unregenerate as the excom- 
municated or the suicide. There 
is no flinching here. No matter 
of what crimes a man may have 
been guilty, if he has not committed 
suicide, if he has not been excom- 
municated, if he has only been 
Episcopally baptized; though he 
may have lived a drunkard’s life 
and may fill a drunkard’s grave ; 
though he may have been an ha- 
biual adulterer; though he may 
have wronged the widow and the 
fatherless; though he may have 

treason and imbrued his 
hands in blood, and done many other 
crimes, which, according to the Bi- 
ble, shut him out from heaven, still 
he is regarded as a regenerated 
person, because, in infancy he was 
baptized, and is accordingly buried 
asa saint—a brother, and his body 
is committed to the grave, ‘ looking 
for the general resurrection in the 
last day, and the life of the world 
to come, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Nor does it appear that 
the minister has any discretionary 
power in extreme cases. ‘The corpse 
over which he is required to offi- 
ciate, may have been brought forth 
from a den of prostitution ; it may 
be the corpse of a professed atheist, 
or of as profane and profligate a 
man as ever died without repent- 
ance; it may be the corpse of a 
murderer who died upon the gal- 
lows, and “ made no sign ;”’ but if 
the baptism of the deceased is on 
record, and if the bishop has never 
annulled that baptism by a formal 
sentence of excommunication, then 
“the minister, meeting the corpse 
at the entrance of the churchyard, 
and going before it either into the 
church or towards the grave, SHALL 
Sy or sing” this burial service. 
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Thus, from the beginning to the end 
—from baptism, all along through 
every stage, even to the burial, the 
Prayer-book goes on the plan, that 
men are regenerated in baptism, if 
it is administered by a minister of 
that church. We think Dr. Seabury 
was Episcopally right, when he said 
“* regenerated in baptism.” 

6. That justification is not wholly 
of faith. “ Salvation suspended on 
faith and works.” ‘ Therefore we 
conclude,” says Paul, Rom. 3 : 28, 
“that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law.” Gal. 
2: 16, “ Knowing that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law 
but by faith of Jesus Christ—for 
by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified.” Was Paul mis- 
taken, or are Episcopalians wise 
above that which is written ? 

7. The Bible is not the sole au- 
thority in religion. “ Scripture as 
explained and interpreted by the 
church.” Another says, “The Holy 
Scriptures as they were interpreted 
by the church, during the first two 
centuries after the ascension of the 
Savior.” From these and many 
similar testimonies which we could 
present, it appears that Episcopal- 
ians do not regard the Bible as the 
sole authority in all matters of re- 
ligion. Such a doctrine, effectually 
denies the right of private judgment 
to the individual members of that 
communion. Her thirty fourth arti- 
cle strongly looks that way. ‘* Who- 
soever, through his private judg- 
ment, willingly and purposely doth 
openly break the traditions and 
ceremonies of the church, which be 
not repugnant to the word of God, 
and be ordained and approved by 
common authority, ought to be re- 
buked openly (that others may fear 
to do the like) as he that offendeth 
against the common order of the 
church, and hurteth the authority 
of the magistrate, and woundeth the 
conscience of the weak brethren.” 
Of what avail is the qualifying 
clause, “* which be not repugnant to 
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the word of God,” if the Scriptures 
are to be received only “ as they 
are explained and interpreted by 
the church,” for in this case the 
same church that fixes the ceremo- 
nies and traditions, also determines 
the sense of Scripture. In the twen- 
tieth article it is written, “ The 
church hath power to decree rites 
or ceremonies, and authority in con- 
troversies of faith; and of what 
value is the seeming but nugatory 
restriction, “ yet it is not lawful 
for the church to ordain any thing 
that is contrary to God’s word writ- 
ten.” If the church is, by author- 
ity, the expounder of what the Bible 
reveals, she will always so interpret 
the Scriptures, as not to condemn 
the views she takes, and then who- 
soever differs from that interpreta- 
tion, becomes subject to her ana- 
thema ; and, if communion with her 
is essential to union with Christ, her 
anathema excludes from heaven. 
The sixth article declares, that “* Ho- 
ly Scripture containeth all things ne- 
cessary to salvation: so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man that it should 
be believed as an article of faith, 
or be thought requisite or neces- 
sary to salvation.” Of what impor- 
tance is this article, if “the church” 
is the interpreter of the Bible. Her 
decisive interpretation, and not the 
Bible in its plain and obvious teach- 
ing, becomes the supreme author- 
ity. All the assertions, then, of 
her articles concerning the author- 
ity and sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
are worthless and deceiving, if the 
Bible must be put into ecclesias- 
tical keeping, and allowed to speak 
only as certain so-called succes- 
sors of the apostles decree that it 
ought to speak,—‘ explained and 
interpreted by the church”—* in- 
terpreted by the church during the 
first two centuries.” Verily, the 
consciences of the people are put by 
this system into the keeping of the 
church. Thanks be to God, his 
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word in this land has free coun: 
it will run and be glorified, despite 
of all the arrogance of priests apd 
prelates. 
Here then is a precious catal 

of claims, which the clergy of th 
Episcopal church, in this nineteenth 
century, are urging upon the er. 
dulity of men. ‘They claim aposiol. 
ical succession—that salvation apd 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit are lim. 
ited to their church—that salva. 
tion is secured in the use of the 
sacraments administered by their 
hands—that their baptism is regep. 
eration—that works are essential to 
justification ; and that the church 
must interpret and explain the Serip. 
tures, in order that they may bea 
proper rule of faith and practice, 
These claims are not put forth ia 
haste, but with deliberation, and as 
the result of a careful examination 
of the published standards of that 
church: “These are the principles 
which are plainly written in ou 
Prayer-book.”” They are not se 
forth as matters of trivial impor 
ance, but as the very foundation 
principles of their system: “Qn 
these we stand, and these we ar 
resolved, by God’s grace, to main 
tain both in life and in death.” 
That this position is the result of 
deliberate and full conviction, we 
can not for a moment doubt, when 
we consider the boldness with which 
these claims are uttered, and the 
tenacity with which they are held, 
notwithstanding all the fearful com 
sequences which necessarily follow. 
By virtue of these claims, they u» 
church all evangelical Christians, 
denying their ministry and their ot 
dinances ; they denounce as impo 
tors, such men as Calvin, Owen and 
Bunyan, Doddridge and Watts, Hall 
and Fuller, Edwards and Brainard, 
Bellamy and Strong, Dwight and 
Rodgers, Payson and Richards, and 
a great host of others, than whom bet 
ter men have not lived—men whom 
God has signally owned, and whose 
memory is precious to the spiritually 
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minded. Such men, and the church- 
es they served, are coolly handed 
over, for their hopes of salvation, to 
«the uncovenanted mercies of God.” 
There being no such mercies re- 
eognized in all the Bible, it is only 
a “euphuistic” way of consigning 
to damnation, millions of evangel- 
ical but unepiscopalian Christians, 
on the continent of Europe, and 
in England, as well as throughout 
these American states. ‘“ Be as- 
tonished, O ye heavens!” These 
lovers of prelacy with “cool atro- 
city” consign to eternal death, the 
pilgrim fathers of our country— 
men, who, for the sake of God, en- 
dured hard trials, took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and the im- 
risonment of their bodies—men, 
who, for the sake of conscience, 
and the liberty to worship God ac- 
cording to the teachings of the Bi- 
ble, braved the ocean and the wil- 
derness, and here planted a nation 
which God has blessed above all 
mations of mankind. In perfect con- 
sistency with the spirit of this arro- 
gance, these same prelatists, while 
they constitute a mere fraction of 
the religious people of this land, 
call he numerous hosts of Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, dec. &c., “‘ DISSENTERS.” 
Such language has its alliance with 
other institutions, than those which 
exist in this land of scriptural and 
republican equality. It is a strange 
we of the word—for dissent im- 
pliesa minority; the setting forth 
of opinions contrary to those of the 
majority. A majority dissenting, 
would be a strange thing under the 
sun, in this land, where the ma- 
jority RULES. As our Episcopal- 
ian friends are among the least of 
the tribes, and as they hold senti- 
ments strangely at variance with 
those entertained by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Christians in the 
United States, propriety of language 
requires, that they should acknowl- 

themselves, and by all other 
denominations be regarded, as THE 
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DISSENTERS. As they have begun to 
feel no small trouble in being styled 
“the pRoTEsTANT Episcopal church 
in the United States of America,” 
we would propose that at their next 
general convention, they change 
their name to the DIssENTING Epis- 
copal church in the United States 
of America, and thus sail under 
their true colors. 

As the claims which we have enu- 
merated, are preferred with much 
earnestness and with unceasing ite- 
ration, and as they involve respon- 
sibilities of the most serious nature, 
they demand, not only a careful ex- 
amination, but thorough and repeat- 
ed exposure. This must be our 
apology for once more dwelling up- 
on assumptions which have been 
refuted so often. 

We do not think that we have 
stated these claims too strongly. 
We have been careful to use the 
language of Episcopalian champi- 
ons; we have gone to the Prayer- 
book, whither they have sent us, for 
the proof. It would be no difficult 
matter, from the recent charges of 
their prelates—from the sermons of 
the inferior clergy—from their print- 
ed volumes and their religious news- 
papers, to collect any amount of evi- 
dence, that might be required, to 
show that these claims are actually 
asserted. One bishop, when speaking 
of other denominations, calls them 
“a meeting, a society, a thing of 
human invention.” ‘The same so 
called bishop, when speaking of the 
ministers of other denominations, 
calls them “ gross impostors.” He 
also informs the readers of his ser- 
mon, that “the eternal interests of 
millions are involved in this question 
of apostolic succession.” He then 
declares, that others “* have no min- 
istry, no baptisms, no valid ordinan- 
ces, no churches, no forgiveness of 
sin, no tangible evidence of pardon.” 
Of course, if we have “ no forgive- 
ness of sin,’ we have no salvation, 
and must perish forever. Such sen- 
timents go forth not only unrebuked, 
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by the inferior ministry, but com- 
mended. And what mean the things 
which occur in the practical appli- 
cation of these claims ? How many 
Episcopalian ministers are there 
who will give a letter of dismission 
to a private member for the purpose 
of uniting with a church of another 
denomination? Why the refusal, or 
evasion, in such cases? Simply be- 
cause they do not recognize any 
churches but their own. To dis- 
miss a member to a Congregational 
or Presbyterian church, would in 
their estimation, be dismissing a 
member to the world of sinners. 
Why were the two sons of an emi- 
nent Presbyterian minister, when 
they entered the Episcopal com- 
munion, REBAPTIZED? Why was 
the son of an eminent Congregation- 
al minister, when he was received 
into that fellowship, last summer, 
REBAPTIZED? ‘That those young 
men had been previously baptized, 
was a well understood fact. Why 
then REBAPTIZE them? Because 
Episcopacy does not acknowledge 
such men as these parents, men 
whose ministry God has honored, to 
be ministers of Jesus Christ, and 
holds that baptism, by them admin- 
istered, is irregular and of question- 
able validity. Why did one of the 
young men, alluded to above, when 
about to be married to a young lady, 
a member of the church of which 
his father was the pastor, refuse to 
allow his own father to unite them 
in marriage? It was because he 
did not recognize his father as a 
minister of the Lord Jesus. Where 
did this young man learn such views 
of religion? Not from the ten com- 
mandments, not from the prophets 
and holy men of the old dispensa- 
tion, not from Jesus Christ and the 
men of God whom he employed to 
write the New Testament scriptures, 
but from the teachings of those, who 
claim to be the successors of the 
apostles. At this rate we may ex- 
pect soon to see the claim revived, 
that Episcopalian clergymen alone 
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have any right before God to admin, 
ister the vows of marriage ; and thy 
therefore all marriages performe 
by others are invalid, and the chi, 
dren of such marriages children of 
sin and shame. On what principle 
could that young man have proceed, 
ed which did not put shame 

his parents, and illegitimacy upoy 
his own birth? Let Episcopalian 
look to this matter. Have not their 
ministers an exclusive divine right 
to join persons in matrimony? Ar 
not all those persons who pretend tp 
have been married without the aid 
of an Episcopalian clergyman, liy. 
ing in a union which, however the 
civil laws may recognize it, is ig 
God’s sight unhallowed, unblessed, 
unsanctioned? Why not rem 
then, as well as rebaptize? We 
know that there was a time wheg 
the validity of “ dissenters’ marria- 
ges” was doubted seriously—nay, 
much more than doubted, by Epis 
copalians of tender conscience. 
that subject mooted no longer in 
“the church?” Is the true, fear 
less, consistent doctrine on that point 
held in “ reserve,” to be brought for 
ward at some more favorable period 
than the present ? 

The whole question mainly tums 
on this one doctrine of apostolical 
succession. By it they mean to have 
us understand that they can and do 
trace up their ministry through a 
unbroken chain of succession to the 
apostles of Jesus Christ, and that 
they therefore are the legitimate 
successors of the apostles. The fol 
lowing testimony from the Rev. Dr. 
Hook, the present vicar of Leeds im 
England, will suffice. “ The pre 
lates who at the present time rule 
the churches of these realms, were 
validly ordained by others, who by 
means of an UNBROKEN SPIRITUAL 
descent of ordination, derived their 
mission from the apostles and from 
our Lord. This continued descent's 
EVIDENT TO EVERY ONE who chooses 
to investigate it. Let him read the 
catalogues of bishops, ascending Wp 
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iothe most remote period. Our or- 
dinations descend ina direct UN- 
groxEN line from Peter and Paul, 
the apostles of the circumcision and 
the Gentiles. Those great apostles 
successively ordained Linus, Cletus, 
and Clement, bishops of Rome ; and 
the apostolic succession was regular- 
continued from them to Celestine, 
ory, and Vitalianus, who or- 
dained Patrick bishop of the Irish, 
and Augustine and Theodore, for 
the English. And from those times 
m uninterrupted series of valid or- 
dinations, has carried down the 
APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION in ourchurch- 
es, tothe present day. There is not 
abishop, priest or deacon among us, 
who can not, if he please, trace his 
own spiritual descent from St. Peter 
or St. Paul.” With regard to the 
historical verity of such assertions, 
the reader will judge as the voice of 
history speaks out. 

In order to make out this chain, 
the Roman or Papal church must 
be recognized as true and apostolic. 
There are but three steps which the 
Episcopalians of the United States 
take, in order to accomplish their ob- 
yet. The first is to connect them- 
selves with the church of England, 
showing, that they have succession 
from that source. The second is, 
through the Reformed church of 
England to the Papal. The third 
is, through the Papal succession, to 
come at last to the apostles. This, 
seemingly, is very easy and very 
direct. To the saculigionat i, tt 
appears quite certain, that, by prop- 
er diligence, they may along this 
mad reach the city of refuge and 
there find a shelter from all pursu- 
es, We propose to look a little at 
these several steps, that we may 
the more intelligently and cordially 

the result to which they are 
supposed to lead, or may with the 
r conviction, abandon, as worth- 

and wicked, all such pretensions 
Wapostolical succession. We shall 
Reverse the order just stated, and 
thall first look at the Roman church. 

Vol. II. 36 
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I. The succession through the Ro- 
man or Papal church, can not be 
made out either historically or mor- 
ally. 

1. The succession is confused 
and wholly uncertain. In tracing 
back the succession to Peter and 
Rome, nothing should be taken for 
granted or received upon conjecture. 
As so much is involved, even “ the 
spiritual interests of millions,” there 
should be absolute certainty. But 
at the very outset, it isa disputed 
question, whether the apostle Peter 
ever was at Rome. That he was 
the bishop of the church of Rome, 
there is not the slightest authentic 
evidence. ‘There is probable evi- 
dence, that he never did live there 
or exercise the pastoral office. The 
Roman Catholics, it is true, claim 
that Peter came to Rome in the se- 
cond year of the Emperor Claudius, 
for the purpose of counteracting the 
influence of Simon Magus. This 
second year of Claudius occurred, 
A. D. 43, but from Acts 12 : 3, 4, we 
find that Peter was a resident at Je- 
rusalem, and was there cast into 
prisou by Herod Agrippa, in the last 
year of his reign, (v. 23,) which was 
in the fourth year of Claudius. Thus, 
two years after the time, when Ro- 
man Catholic writers affirm that Pe- 
ter took up his abode in Rome, as 
the bishop of that church, he was 
imprisoned in Jerusalem. In Acts 
15 : 6, Peter is spoken of as still at 
Jerusalem in the ninth, some say 
eleventh year of Claudius. In Acts 
28: 17, it is recorded, that Paul 
came to Rome, a prisoner, in the 
seventh year of Nero, that is, A. D. 
60, (some say 62 or 63,) but on this 
occasion, not the slightest mention 
is made of Peter being at Rome. 
Neither do the Jews name him, nor 
do the Christians there, though many 
came out to meet Paul. When Paul 
arrived in Rome, he sent for the resi- 
dent Jews there, who were very glad 
to meet with an apostle, from whom 
they could learn distinctly what that 
new religion was, of which they only 
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knew that it was “* every where spo- 
ken against :” Acts 28 : 22. Upto 
that time, therefore, neither Peter, 
nor any other apostle, had preach- 
ed the gospel at Rome. Another 
strange fact is, that in the whole 
epistle to the Romans, written A. D. 
58, no mention is made of Peter, 
much less as the resident bishop of 
Rome. This is the more remarka- 
ble, as in this epistle many persons 
are by name referred to, with salu- 
tations, and as Paul was accustomed 
to refer to Peter, when addressing 
churches which Peter had either 
founded, or to which he was partic- 
ularly known. [1Cor. 1: 12—15; 
3:22;9:5. Gal. 1: 18; 2:7, 
8,9, 14.] There is not the slight- 
est evidence as late as A. D. 60 or 
63, that Peter had any personal or 
official connection with the church 
at Rome. 

Who was the second bishop of 
Rome? The fathers are not agreed. 
Tertullian, Rufinus and Epiphanius 
testify, that Clement succeeded Pe- 
ter. While Ireneus, Eusebius, Je- 
rome and Augustine say, that Linus 
was the next to Peter. Here is doubt, 
not to say direct contradiction. Nor 
is there any more certainty as to 
the third. The name of Cletus is 
found in the catalogue. But who 
this Cletus was, is a matter of very 
great doubt. The Roman Catholic 
writers themselves ‘admit, that the 
order of the succession is uncertain. 
Says Cabassute, the papal historian 
of the councils, * It is a very doubt- 
Sul question concerning Linus, Cle- 
tus and Clemens, as to which of 
them succeeded Peter.”* Concern- 
ing the fourth bishop there is the 
same uncertainty. ‘The Papists name 
Clement. But Platina and his con- 
tinuator Panvinius, both tell us that 
Linus and Cletus were only cho- 
repiscopi sive coadjutores to the 
apostle Peter, who, a little before 
his martyrdom, and in full view of 
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it, ordained Clement bishop of 
transferring all his powers to him4 
This is contradicted by the testimo 
ny of Tertullian, Rufinus, Epipha. 
nius, and most of the Latin write, 
Besides, according to the dates, i 
appears that Peter had been deaj 
some twenty years, when it is maiy, 
tained that Clement became his sup. 
cessor. But this is no difficulty wid 
a miracle working church. Twenty 
years sooner or later, is a mere cip 
cumstance. But we see that to thoe 
who do not begin with a full and 
implicit faith in the church, the fing 
four links of the chain are so doubhp 
ful, as to forbid the placing of any 
confidence in them. On this su} 
ject Dean Prideaux, a learned Epis 
copalian, has said, “no certainty is 
to be had.” Howell, another Epis 
copalian, after patiently and thon 
oughly examining all the evidence 
for apostolic succession, calls it, 
** the stupidity and fables of Roman. 
ists.” He adds, “ here it is evident 
how very doubtful and uncertainis 
the personal succession of the Ro 
man bishops.” ‘The complaint d 
Platina, the Roman Catholic biogn 
pher of the Popes is, (says Prideaus,) 
‘that they who were appointed pre 
tonotaries, to register the passages 
in the church, were, in his time, be 
come so illiterate, that some d 
them could scarce write their ow 
names.” Still worse, he complais 
with Panvinius and Ciaconius, d 
“the neglect of registering, and the 
confusion of the lives of the popes” 
Strange! passing strange, that met 
will become so infatuated, as to build 
up a succession on such confusion 
and then pretend, that on this sue 
cession depend the spiritual atl 
eternal destinies of millions. Nay, 
that on such ground they can fed 
themselves justified in unchurchitg 
all others, and consigning them ove 
to “the uncovenanted mercies 
God.” 


—) 





t Platina de Vitis Pontiff. p. 8, Pant 
ni Pontificaum Rom. Chronicon, p. lL 
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me, 2, The manner of the election 783 to 963) Italy labored under the 
at of the Popes is fatal to the succes- extremest confusion, as well in the 

sion. The Papal historians tell us, civil government as the ecclesias- 


that the Popes were often elected 
“by intrigue, contention, violence, 
bribery, and bloodshed.” By such 
methods, men religiously inclined 
were thrust into the background, 
whilst those who were determined 
tosecure the Papal throne at any 

nse, became the prominent and 
successful candidates. Hear the tes- 
imony of Cardinal Baronius. He 
is very plain spoken, and reveals 
some serious facts. ‘“*O, what was 
then the face of the holy Roman 
church! How filthy, when the 
VILEST AND MOST POWERFUL HAR- 
wts ruled in the court of Rome ! 
by whose arbitrary sway dioceses 
were made and unmade, bishops 
were consecrated, and,—which is 
inexpressibly horrible to be men- 
tioned,—FALSE POPES, THEIR PAR- 
asmours, were thrust into the chair 
of Peter, who, in being numbered 
us Popes serve no purpose, except 
10 FILL UP THE CATALOGUE OF 
TE POPES OF ROME. For who 
can say that persons thrust into the 
popedom, without any law, by har- 
lots of this sort, were legitimate 
Popes of Rome. In these elections 
to mention is made of the acts of 
te clergy, either by their choosing 
the Pope at the time of his elec- 
ton, or of their consent afterwards. 

the canons were suppressed into 
silence, the voice of the decrees of 

t pontifis were not allowed to 
be heard, ancient traditions were 
pscribed, the customs formerly 
practiced in electing the Pope, with 
the sacred rites and pristine usages, 
vere all extinguished. In this man- 
Met LUST, SUPPORTED BY SECULAR 
*OWER, excited to frenzy in the 
fge for domination, RULED ALL 
tines.”"* Says Father Paul, one 
of the order of the Servites, “ du- 
tng the space of eighty years (from 








*Baronii Annales Eccles. Ann. 912, 
‘m. x, p. 679. 


tical; especially in the Papacy we 
must not expect to find any traces 
or form of good government in the 
church, but a mere chaos of im- 
piety, and a general preparative and 
forerunner of the miserable revolu- 
tions and disorders which followed.” 
“Theodora, a famous courtesan, 
by the interest and faction which 
she had then in Rome, got her pro- 
fessed lover chosen Pope, who was 
called John X.* And in short, such 
a series of wild disorders gave oc- 
casion to historians to say, that those 
times produced NoT POPES—BUT 
MONSTERS.” It was no uncommon 
thing for one Pope to excommuni- 
cate another—to curse and annul 
all his acts, including the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. Two 
Popes were put to death. Six were 
driven out and dethroned by those 
who aspired to their places. The 
election of Pope Alexander VI, was 
after this fashion. After the funeral 
obsequies of Pope Innocent VIII, 
the cardinals shut themselves up in 
the conclave to choose a successor. 
In order to secure the votes of a 
majority of the cardinals, he en- 
tered into a solemn bargain: that 
Cardinal Orsino should have a pai- 
ace and two castles; that Ascanius 
Sforza should be made vice chan- 
cellor of the church; that Colonna 
should have the Abbey of St. Bene- 
dict, with all the castles and right 
of patronage to him and his fam- 
ily forever; that St. Angelo should 
have the bishopric of Porto, with 
the town and furniture, and partic- 
ularly the cellar full of wine. To 
the Cardinal of Parma he gave the 
city of Nepi. To Savelli he made 
over the town of Citta-Castellana, 
with the church of St. Mary Major. 
On several others he bestowed ma- 
ny thousand ducats. For one vote, 
that of a white friar of Venice, he 





* See Mosheim, Vol. II, p. 120. 
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gave five thousand ducats of gold. 
To one of the cardinals was given, 
prior to the election, four mules 
loaded with silver plate. It was 
thus by simony, that a majority was 
secured; and Roderick Borgia was 
elected and declared Pope, by the 
name of Alexander VI.* 

The above it must be admitted, 
exhibits a very sorry account of 
holy mother church. The picture, 
however, is drawn by the hand of 
her own faithful children. It ena- 
bles us to judge, as to the clearness 
and certainty, as well as the value, of 
apostolical succession, coming down 
through channels so filthy and so 
bloody. If our Episcopal friends 
will go there, all we can at present 
say, is, we are sorry they are found 
in such company. 

3. The many and serious schisms 
forbid all succession. Much has been 
said of the unity and the peace of the 
Papal church, and of the unbroken 
succession. ‘To show the utter fal- 
lacy of such claims, we need only 
turn to their acknowledged histo- 
rians. They tell of us strange divi- 
sions, and of stranger ways of cur- 
ing them. Onuphrius Panviniust 
admits, that up to the fourteenth 
century there had been more than 
twenty schisms in the Popedom. 
Some of these schisms were of the 
most serious character. One con- 
tinued for forty years; another 
lasted during eighty years. Some- 
times there were two, three, or four 
Popes at the same time, each claim- 
ing to be the true Pope, each hav- 
ing his party, and each denouncing 
and excommunicating the others. 
Thus was the church divided into 
the most ferocious factions. All 
must see, when several assumed 
the office at the same time, that all 
could not be genuine; only one 
could be the true and proper Pope 
—the others were spurious and 
counterfeits. But how were these 
difficulties settled? Once, the coun- 

* Gordon's Life of Alexander VI. 

t Pontif. Romanor. Chronicon. 


cil of Constance deposed the three 
claiming Popes. They were cop. 
demned as FALSE POPES, HERETi¢s, 
and UNGODLY WRETCHES, not eveg 
to be reckoned in the number of 
Christians.* Other and more sum. 
mary ways were employed. Re 
sort was had to poison, and othe 
forms of murder. ‘Thus the mos 
cunning and the most wicked sue. 
ceeded. Hildebrand (Gregory VI}) 
poisoned six or seven Popes, an 
then, without any election, thrug 
himself into the Popedom. Th 
scenes of strife, of stratagem, of 
wickedness, of bribery, of poison. 
ing, and of blood-shedding, which 
have transpired in the struggles for 
the Popedom, far transcend all that 
history records of the treachery and 
crime by which men have secured 
the throne of empire. Thus th 
church was divided. Bishops agains 
bishops, cardinals against cardinals, 
popes against popes. Resort being 
had to any available form of wick 
edness to secure success, he who 
could carry it the most stoutly, sue 
ceeded, and was regarded as the tre 
Pope. The opinion of Cardinal Be 
ronius is thus expressed : “ In those 
days the church indeed was for the 
most part wiTHouT A Pore.” Now 
how can any sane man seriously 
pretend to find order and regularity 
and apostolic succession here. We 
know not how to account for the 
putting forth of such claims, except 
on one or more of the three follow 
ing suppositions ; either, first, that 
the men who assert these claims 
are ignorant of the facts of chur 
history ; or, secondly, that they sup 
pose that other men are sufficient} 
ignorant to be imposed upon; 0 
thirdly, that they go upon the plat 
that those who make the most no 
will certainly carry the day. h 
this latter plan they may find them 
selves mistaken, should the maj 
thousand voices of those whom the 
call “ dissenters,” be raised, 








* Concilium Constant. Sess. 12, 97. 
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should the strong and uncompro- 
mising yoice of history thunder forth 
its condemnation. 

4, Another difficulty in the way 
of the succession is the character 
of the Popes. If any person has 
doubts as to the truth of the doc- 
trine of total depravity, or wishes 
to find the most striking and horrid 
illustrations of that doctrine, let him 
carefully peruse the lives of the 

, as written by Roman Catho- 
lic historians. Let a few illustra- 
tions suffice, instead of the thou- 
sand that might be given. Pope 
Vigilius waded to the pontifical 
throne through the blood of his pre- 
decessor. Pope Joan—they tell us 
—a female in disguise, was elected 
and confirmed as Pope John VIII. 
Platina says “* that she became with 
child by some of those about her ; 
that she miscarried and died in her 
way to the Lateran church or temple; 
and that her pontificate lasted one 

, one month, and four days.”* 
The truth of this statement has, 
since the Reformation, been called 
in question as resting upon mere 
tradition; but why is not tradition 
proof enough to those who make 
tradition the rule of faith? Pope 
Joan was no worse than many of 
the male Popes. And unless her 
name stands as John VIII, there is 
a break in the catalogues of the 
Popes, as furnished both by the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Episcopal- 
ians. They can not get back to 
Peter without her help. They can 
not continue her in their catalogues 
and also reject her. But says Dean 
Prideaux, ‘“‘ there are fifty authori- 
es in the church of Rome in favor 
of it,” that is, who maintain that 
Joan, a female Pope, actually was 
elected and inaugurated. Platina 
says of the facts stated about Joan, 
“almost every body affirmed them 
tobe true.” Flacius Illyricus quotes 
at length from the testimony of Ital- 
lan authors, relatives of the Popes, 





* Platina de Vita Pontif. Rom. p. 133. 
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who lived near the time and through 
several hundred years immediately 
succeeding, and proves, that during 
all that time the story was never 
doubted. Those who believe in Li- 
nus and Cletus on tradition, ought 
to believe also in Joan on the same 
authority. Says Mr. Powell, “If 
half the history of Popery then, has 
any truth in it, there was really a 
female strumpet, as a link in this 
chain, as a progenetriz in this spir- 
itual descent of Popish priests, Ox- 
ford Tract-men, Dr. Hook, &c.,” 
and we may add, of the whole hie- 
rarchy of those who through Rome 
claim apostolical succession. Pope 
Marcellinus SACRIFICED TO IDOLS. 
Says Cabassute, “He denied the 
fact until he was convicted on in- 
dubitable evidence.”* Concerning 
Pope Honorius, the council of Con- 
stantinople thus decreed: “ We 
have caused Honorius, the late Pope 
of Old Rome, to be accursed: for 
that in all things he followed the 
mind of Sergius, the heretic, and 
confirmed his wicked doctrines.”’t 
The council of Basil, thus con- 
demned Pope Eugenius, “ We con- 
demn and depose Pope Eugenius, 
a despiser of the holy canons; a 
disturber of the peace and unity of 
the church of God; a notorious 
offender of the whole universal 
church ; a simonist ; a perjurer ; 
a man incorrigible ; a schismatic ; 
a man fallen from the faith, and a 
willful heretic.”{ Pope Damasus 
ll poisoned his predecessor, Clem- 
ent II, and then “ invaded the chair 
by force.” Pope John Il was pub- 
licly charged in a Synod at Rome, 
with incest.|| Pope John XIII usur- 
ped the pontificate, spent his time 
in hunting, in lasciviousness and 
monstrous forms of vice—he fled 
from the trial to which he was sum- 

* Cabassut, Notitia Eccles. p. 86, 87. 

t a Defense of the Apology. 

id. : 

§ Platina, in Vita Clementis II, et Da- 

masi II. Vite Pontif. Rom. p. 170. 


|| Bower's Lives of the Popes, Vol. V, 
p. 107. 
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moned, and was stabbed, being ta- 
ken in the act of adultery.* Pope 
Sixtus IV licensed brothels in Rome. 
Pope Alexander VI was “ one of 
the greatest and most horrible mon- 
sters in nature that could scandalize 
the holy chair. His beastly morals, 
his immense ambition, his insatia- 
ble avarice, his detestable cruelty, 
his furious lusts, and monstrous in- 
cest with his daughter Lucretia, are 
at large described by Guicciardini 
Ciaconius, and other” authentic Pa- 
pal historians. 

Such then are some of the moral 
acts of the Popes. As a whole, 
there has never been a race of men 
so flagrantly immoral—so addicted 
to the grossest sensuality, and so de- 
based in every species of wick- 
edness. Conceruing them Platina 
says, “ The chair of Peter was usur- 
ped, rather than possessed by, mon- 
sters of wickedness, ambition and 
bribery.”+ ‘ They left no wick- 
edness unpracticed.” Yet these are 
the men, who, in this day, are drag- 
ged forth to the light as the succes- 
sors of the apostles of Jesus Christ. 
It is through these same men, with 
all their filthiness—their simony— 
their incest—and their murders, that 
certain men in our times, seek to 
make an unbroken chain of succes- 
sion to the Apostle Peter. Shall we, 
in this day, congratulate such upon 
their descent from spiritual ances- 
tors so illustrious ? No! Such con- 
gratulation would be cruel ; for this 
line of Popes seems certainly to 
record the legitimate successors of 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, Nero and 
Caligula, rather than of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, and his humble 
and spiritually minded apostles. 

Il. The succession from the apos- 
tles can not be made out through 
the English Episcopal church. 

There are two principal difficul- 
ties in the way. 





* Platina, in Vita Joannis XIII. Vite 
Pontif. p. 155. 

t Platina, in Vita Benedicti IV. Vite 
Pontif. p. 148. 
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1. The English church was ¢, 
communicated by the Roman, 

This historic fact will not be de. 
nied. It occurred in the reign of 
Henry VIII.* ‘The church of Rome 
was at that time the true church, 
or she was not the true church, 
One of these positions she mug 
then have occupied. Let Episco. 
palians make their own selection 
which of these alternatives they will 
abide. If she was the true church, 
and this is the selection which 
must make, as they rely upon the 
Papal church for succession, they 
the difficulty is, the excommunica 
tion was valid—it stands in full 
force—it is recorded in heaven, and 
is ratified by Christ as his act. For 
without doubt, this is the meaning 
of excommunication on the part of 
the true church. The act is done 
in the name and by the authority 
of Jesus Christ. The effect of ex. 
communication, is to put the party 
excommunicated out of the church 
—is to make such as an heathen 
man and publican, having no part 
with Christ, no church standing, no 
ordinances, no ministrations—all 
such are aliens from the church 
of Christ, they are emphatically 
left to “*the uncovenanted mercies 
of God.” This excommunication 
against the charch of England, by 
that of Rome, stands in full force 
at this day ; and Episcopalians can 
not recognize the church of Rome 
as the true church, without also ac- 
knowledging the full force of this ac- 
tualexcommunication. Here, then, 
on the supposition that the Papal is 
the true church, is a stopper put 
upon the claims of Episcopalians to 
apostolical succession. Rome snap- 
ped the chain—there is a link bro- 
ken—a link that has never been 
mended. Episcopalians can go back 
to the reign of Henry VIII, but there 
they c« come to a dead halt. 








* See the papal Bull, at Hy ee! in the 
Bullar. Magn. Tom. I, p. 707, &c _ in 
Burnet’s Hist. of the Reform. Vol. ‘I, Part 

Il, book iii, no. 9. 
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Now try the other alternative. 
The church of Rome was not the 
trae church ; she had no authority 
from Christ to excommunicate ; it 
was not done in his name nor by 
his authority ; He has not ratified 
it; Rome had become so corrupt as 
no longer to be the true church. If 
so, then it is in vain to attempt a pas- 
sage to the apostles along that road ; 
for we come to a place where Rome 
has ceased to be the true church; 
and at that spot we are at the end 
of our chain—the succession is bro- 
ken. So then the difficulty is real 
and perplexing, whichever alterna- 
tive they choose. If they say Rome 
js the true church, then are they 
excommunicated by the true church 
of Christ. If they deny that Rome 
isthe true church, then it is of no 
avail to attempt to reach the apos- 
les through a church which they 
do not acknowledge as the true 
church. If it is the true church, 
then the excommunication stands 
lke an high wall and forbids any 
further advance. If it is not the 
true church, then there is no road 
cut through that dismal swamp. So 
the church of Rome is of no possi- 
ble use to the church of England, in 
settling the great question of apos- 
tolical succession. 

2. The organization of the church 
of England is not scriptural but po- 

The occasion of the excommuni- 
cation of the English church is well 
known and understood. King Hen- 
ry VIII of England wanted the Pope 
to divorce him from his wife Catha- 
tine of Arragon, so that he might 
marry the beautiful Anna Boleyn. 
This the Pope declined, lest he 
should displease thc Emperor of 
Germany, to whom Catharine was 
related. But the licentious Henry 
was not thus to be restrained. Hav- 
ing obtained the forced approbation 
of his bishops, he went forward with 
his wicked purpose, set aside his 
wedded wife, and made Anna his 
queen. The bull of excommunica- 
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tion followed ; but he set at naught 
the anathema of the Pope, and at 
once cut off all connection between 
his subjects and Rome. He not 
only threw off the Papal suprema- 
cy, but took the title and authority 
of supreme head of the church of 
England. The principal change 
which he made in the constitution 
of the English church, was the 
transfer of the supremacy from the 
Pope to himself. This led to the 
total separation of the church of 
England from that of Rome. When 
this separation took place, it was not 
in any sense the act of the church, 
for the bishops, the inferior clergy, 
and the laity, did not move in the 
matter; it was wholly the act of the 
king. The disruption did not take 
place because of the corruptions of 
Rome, but because of the licentious 
conduct and self-will of Henry VIII. 
The bishops with their clergy, being 
coerced by Henry, yielded to his 
wishes. When thus separated, they 
did not fall back upon the Bible, to 
model themselves according to that 
sacred book, but they received their 
charter from the king. For Henry 
claimed and exercised the supreme 
authority in all the affairs of the 
church as well as those of the state. 
So then the licentiousness of Henry 
VIIl was the beginning of the Eng- 
lish church. He was the primitive 
apostle, the presiding genius ; and 
it is from Henry VIII, not of pious 
memory, that the divine right of 
the English bishops is derived. 

It is important just here to notice 
a few particulars, that we may the 
more perfectly comprehend what 
that church of England was, and is, 
which forms so important a link in 
the chain of succession. 

(1.) All authority in ecclesiastic- 
al matters is vested in the king—the 
reigning sovereign. So the statute- 
book affirms. According to 26 Hen- 
ry VIII, chap. 1; 37 Henry VIII, 
chap. 17; 1 Elizabeth, chap. 1 ;— 
it is ordained, that the king “is 
vested with all power to exercise 
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all manner of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction ; and archbishops, bishops, 
archdeacons, and other ecclesiastic- 
al persons, have no manner of ju- 
risdiction ecclesiastical, but dy and 
under the king’s majesty, who hath 
full power and authority to hear 
and determine all manner of causes 
ecclesiastical, and to reform and 
correct all vice, sin, errors, here- 
sies, enormities, abuses, whatsoever, 
which by any manner of spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction, ought or 
may be lawfully reformed.” Let it 
not be said, this was done in the 
days of darkness and barbarity, and 
that it can not now be brought against 
the English church. We are in- 
quiring after the organization of 
that church ; we are following along 
the track upon which these claim- 
ants of apostolical succession have 
placed us; we are exploring the 
very antiquity of which they boast, 
and in which they glory ; we are 
showing the foundation principles 
on which the English church was 
built, and on which it now stands. 
For the identical powers which the 
law and constitution gave to Henry 
VIII in all the matters of the church, 
were renewed in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI and of Elizabeth, and they 
continue to be the law for the church 
of England to this day. 

(2.) The bishops received their 
commissions from the king—deriv- 
ing from him all their authority to 
ordain, administer sacraments, and 
perform all their ecclesiastical func- 
tions. The following extracts from 
the form of the commission will 
produce conviction. ‘“ Henry VIII, 
King of England and France, De- 
fender of the Faith, Lord of [reland, 
and under Christ, Supreme Head of 
the Church on earth, to the reve- 
rend Father in Christ, Edmund, 
Bishop of London, peace: seeing 
all the authority of jurisdiction, 
and every kind of jurisdiction, as 
well that which is called secular, as 
that which is called ecclesiastical, 
emanates primarily from the kingly 
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power, as from a supreme 

&e. We, desiring to accede ty 
your humble supplication, for this 
purpose commit our office and qm 
thority to you, in the manner an 
form hereafter described, and de. 
clare you to be licensed and appoint. 
ed therefore to ordain to holy op. 
ders, &c., also to make such visita, 
tions, &c. and to do every thing tha 
in any way concerns Episcopal ay. 
thority and jurisdiction, &c. in ow 
stead, name, and authority. Hay. 
ing great confidence in your sound 
doctrine, &c., we license you by 
these presents during our pleasure, 
&c. In witness whereof, we have 
commanded these presents to be 
made and confirmed by our sed 
for ecclesiastical causes. Given 
Nov. 12, 1539; and 3lst of ow 
reign.” Similar commissions were 
taken out by Cranmer and all the 
higher functionaries of the church 
In this commission, several things 
are worthy of notice. The king 
claims to be the supreme head of 
the church on earth; that all a 
thority and jurisdiction is vested is 
him as the king ; that the ordination 
of men to the work of the ministry 
is his proper prerogative ; that he 
commits it to his bishops for them 
to act for him; that they ordain and 
perform other ecclesiastical acts, not 
by virtue of their ordination, not by 
authority received from Jesus Christ, 
but solely as the officers of the king, 
to be controlled by him absolutely; 
and that they hold their commission 
only during his pleasure ; that a 
any moment, without any charge of 
crimes, the king may deprive them 
of all power to ordain or perform 
ecclesiastical acts; and that from 
that moment the bishops become 
laymen. Another thing worthy of 
notice is, that all the bishops and 
archbishops most fully admitted all 
these claims, and publicly recogni 
zed the fact that they ordained and 
administered the sacraments, not a 
the ministers of Christ, by him com- 
missioned, but by virtue of the king’s 
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license, held during the royal pleas- 
ye. That this was the feeling of 
the bishops, is rendered palpable 
from the conduct of Cranmer. 
When Henry VIII died, Cranmer 
that the exercise of his own 
Episcopal authority ended with the 
life of the king. Accordingly he 
would not act as archbishop until 
he had a new commission formally 
ted by Edward VI. Cranmer 
was undoubtedly right. His com- 
mission was nothing more than a 
of attorney to act for the 
king; that is, to ordain ministers, 
administer sacraments, and the like, 
in the king’s behalf. As his com- 
mission could be recalled at any 
moment, so when the king died he 
properly concluded that the power 
of attorney also died. As the throne 
had received a new king, and the 
church a new head, in the person 
of Edward VI, it became necessary 
that new powers of attorney should 
begiven before the bishops could 
legally perform a solitary ecclesi- 
astical act. ‘The bishops thus made 
by the king, obviously were not 
Christ’s bishops, for in Cesar’s hand 
Christ never placed that power ; they 
were nothing more than the king’s 
ministers or lieutenants. Here we 
have the strange work, of a layman, 
perhaps a woman, nominating and 
commissioning the successors of the 
apostles, to act, not by virtue of 
Christ’s call, but of the king’s or 
the queen’s license; not to act in 
Christ's name and by his authority, 
but in the name and stead of the 
king or queen, and by his or her 
authority to preach, to ordain, and 
toadminister sacraments, during the 
re of the said king or queen. 
ul and Peter had a commission 
semewhat different. Their only 
commission from kings was that 
were committed to prison ; their 
oily emoluments from the state, 
Were stripes and. martyrdom. 

The present law of England for 
the election of bishops is as follows : 
“When a bishop dies, or is transla- 

Vol. I. 37 
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ted, the dean and chapter certify the 
king thereof in chancery, and pray 
leave of the king to make election. 
Upon which it is exacted, that at ev- 
ery avoidance of any archbishop or 
bishop, the king may grant to the 
dean and chapter a license under 
the great seal, as of old time hath 
been accustomed, to proceed to elec- 
tion of an archbishop or bishop. 
And with the license, a letter mis- 
sive, containing the name of the 
person which they shall elect and 
choose. By virtue of which license, 
the dean and chapter shall with all 
speed in due form elect and choose 
the said person named in the letters 
missive, and none other. And if 
they delay their election above 
twelve days next after such license 
or letters missive to them delivered, 
the king shall nominate and present, 
by letters patent under the great 
seal, such person as he shall think 
convenient, to be invested and con- 
secrated, in like manner as if he 
had been elected by the dean and 
chapter.” 

(3.) The king has the power to 
commission laymen both to preach 
and to ordain ministers. Nor should 
this be considered a strange thing, 
for as all the power and jurisdiction 
is with the king, and as those to 
whom he grants a license act for 
him, it isa matter of no moment 
whether the person commissioned 
has been ordained or not. The au- 
thority of the king is on him, and 
the virtue of the head of the church 
flows through him. But let us have 
the facts. Thomas Cromwell, a 
layman, had the power of ordina- 
tion committed to him “ as the vice- 
gerent of the king, in his stead to 
ordain such as he judged worthy of 
holy orders, to collate to benefices, 
to give institution, and to execute all 
other parts of the Episcopal author- 
ity.” Says Towgood, “ by the con- 
stitution and laws of England, this 
layman had then as much authority 
to ordain as any bishop in the realm ; 
and any priest whom he had ordain- 
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ed would have been as much a min- 
ister in the church of England, and 
his ministrations as valid, as if all 
the bishops of the realm had laid 
their hands on his head.” Another 
fact is found in the appointment of 
Richard Taverner, a layman, by 
Edward VI, to preach the Gospel.* 

(4.) The king may direct what 
doctrines shall be preached, and may 
forbid all preaching. Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, did each forbid all preach- 
ing fora time. The length of the 
time was determined simply by the 
royal will. Elizabeth prohibited all 
preaching and commanded the peo- 
ple throughout the kingdom “to hear 
no other preaching or doctrine but 





* “Tn the reign of Edward VI, in con- 
sequence of the great scarcity of godly 
reachers to set forth the Gospel, Richard 
averner, although a layman, received 
from the king a license to preach through- 
out the hinge. However strange this 
may now appear, it was not without some 
kind of precedent at that time. Sir 
Thomas More, after he was called to the 
bar, read a public lecture in the church 
of St. Lawrence, Old Jewry: these lec- 
tures were attended by the more learned 
of the city of London. They were not 
it is true upon the Scripture, but upon 
Augustine De civitate Dei; but still the 
thing itself bore a strong resemblance in 
kind to Taverner's license. The license 
granted to Taverner reads thus : 
“Whereas ye people are ignorant 
through the slackness of pastors, to ye 
intent yt this people may learn how to 
use themselves towards God and us. Hav- 
ing knowledge of the learning and hon- 
est conversation of our servant, Richard 
Taverner, sometimes student in Oxenford 
and Cambridge, and Master of Arts, we 
have authorized him to preach in all pla- 
ces of our dominions, commanding all 
bishops and officers of ye clergy and lai- 
ty to oe him freely to preach, and to 
apprehend all yt shall interrupt him, &c. 
Given under our hand and seale, the 13 
May in ye year of our raigne.” The 
{esr though omitted in the date, was 
552. Accordingly he preached both at 
court before the king as well as in other 
places. His habit appears to have been 
studiously unclerical, for he preached in 
a velvet bonnet, adamask gown, and with 
a gold chain about his neck; he often 
reached thus attired in the beginning at 
St. Mary's, Oxford, in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth."’ English Hexapla, p. 95, 
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the epistle and gospel of the day, anj 
the ten commandments without 
exposition or paraphrase thereon,” 
She kept the bishopric of Ely vaca 
fora long time. Nor would she, 
for the space of twenty two yea, 
allow the vacant bishopric of Oxforj 
to be filled. Charles I, by prock, 
mation commanded the clergy ng 
to preach or dispute about Armip 
ianism. And when the learned Bish 
op Davenant presumed to preach on 
the subject of predestination, he was 
forced to appear, on his knees, ang 
being severely reprimanded 

so escaped, though he preached 
nothing but the doctrine contained 
in Article 17th of the church of Eng. 
land. We have only to look inp 
almost any work which expounds 
fairly the English constitution, and 
we shall see what authority belong 
to the king as the supreme govem 
or of the church of England. He 
has the prerogative of determining 
what is the true doctrine of the 
church; in what sense the articles 
shall be subscribed by the clergy, 
and what they shall and shall not 
preach. His supremacy impliesto 
that the bishops and clergy shall rot 
meet in convocation, except under 
the sanction of the broad seal, and 
that whatever they may draw upia 
the form of doctrine, or for the pur 
pose of discipline, is a mere nullity, 
without the royal assent. 

(5.) The king has the powerd 
discipline. The reigning sovereign, 
whether king or queen, has the ab 
solute power to excommunicate @ 
to annul the act of excommunice 
tion, independently of, yea, in direct 
opposition to the acts, remonstrances 
and doings of all the bishops with 
all the clergy. The well knows 
case of Whiston, who was proved 
to be guilty of Arianism, (see Bur 
net’s History of his own times,) bit 
who was shielded by Queen Anne, 
sustains our position. 

Thus we see that the church o 
England, was built not upon the 
foundation of prophets and apostles, 
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Jesus Christ being the chief corner 
stone, but upon acts of Parliament, 

the foundation of the Lords 
and Commons of England, the king 
being the supreme ruler. This said 
church of England is a mere crea- 
ture of the state, and is wholly un- 
der itscontrol. ‘The thirty nine ar- 
ticles and the prayer book, are regar- 
ded as a part of the statute law, as 
they have both been established by 
act of Parliament; thus, the very 
doctrines of her faith and the very 
forms of her devotion are the crea- 
tion of the state. 

All the officers of the church of 
England, derive their authority from 
the state. Her bishops, it is true, 
ordain the inferior clergy, but the 
bishops have their official existence 
from the crown, and derive all their 

rs to ordain, from the king; 

yact in his stead and do the 
work which, but for convenience, he 
would do—they are his officers—his 
attorneys. All the ministrations of 
the church are by the appointment 
of the state; and nothing can be 
omitted or altered by any bishop or 
other ecclesiastic, without incurring 
heavy legal penalties ; such as fines 
ud imprisonments.* The disci- 
pline of the church comes from the 
same authority, viz. the law of the 
sate. Of this, the king is the ex- 
ecutive, and nothing can alter this 
law but the state. 

We are aware that our Episcopa- 
lian friends have a way of their own, 
by which they think they evade the 
force of these facts. They will tell 
wrthat the bishops from Cranmer’s 
lime to the present day, have been 
canonically consecrated, which we 
are very willing to admit. Undoubt- 
tdly bishops in England are conse- 
crated ; and so judges are sworn in- 
lo office; but by what authority ? 

"hat authority has archbishop or 
bishop in England, since the Refor- 


—... 


"See Vol. III, of Laws, &c. p. 254, for 
ates 2 and 3 Edward VI, Chap. 1; 
‘Elizabeth, Chap. 2. 
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mation, which he does not derive 
from the sovereign? What author- 
ity has a bishop, more than a justice 
of the peace, which the law does not 
give him? Let any bishop, priest, 
or deacon, dare to act by virtue of 
any supposed authority derived from 
Christ, and not derived by law from 
that man or woman who happens to 
be, for the time, the supreme head 
of the church under Christ; and he 
will soon find what that supposed 
authority is good for. ‘I’ll unfrock 
you,” said Queen Elizabeth with a 
bouncing Tudor oath, to one of her 
bishops, who had ventured to have 
an opinion of his own in regard to 
some function of his office; and 
upon a sober second thought, the 
“proud prelate,” as his mistress 
called him, remembered the source 
and the extent of his authority, and 
submitted without being unfrocked. 
Episcopalians try to believe that the 
church of England, though in union 
with the state, has yet some sort of 
independent existence. Such was 
the fact in the ages before the Re- 
formation. The church was then 
in union with the state, but it had a 
substantive being of its own; it had 
powers which it professed to derive 
from Christ through the holy see, 
and with which the state might not 
intermeddle. But at the Reforma- 
tion the church was absorbed into 
the state; and from that time to 
this the “ establishment” has been 
as completely a part of the state, as 
entirely a creature of the laws, as is 
the army, or the navy, or the East 
India Company. Many churchmen 
in England, such as Laud and his 
associates two centuries ago, and 
the new Laudensians of the present 
day,—have held, we know, a dif- 
ferent doctrine. But the truth is, 
the church of England, since the 
Reformation, is an Erastian estab- 
lishment from the foundation to the 
topstone. The same legislative pow- 
er which within a few years past 
has abolished so many bishoprics in 
Ireland, may reduce all the bish- 
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oprics to one, and may then sup- 
press that one; or it may multiply 
them till every parish has a bishop 
of its own, and then organize them 
into classical, provincial, and na- 
tional assemblies, with lay delegates 
intermixed ; it may abolish the ar- 
ticles, the creeds, the surplice, and 
the liturgy ; or it may translate the 
Prayer-book back into the Latin, 
command the adoration of the wa- 
fer, and restore the supremacy of 
the chair of St. Peter. At what 
point in any of these supposed pro- 
cesses of reformation, would that 
ideal church of England, which is 
imagined to have come down from 
the apostles by an unbroken per- 
sonal succession, find it possible for 
her to assert an independence of 
the state? Religion in England— 
Christian piety—may have come 
down by succession from the apos- 
tles ; and learning in England may 
have come down by succession from 
Aristotle through the schoolmen. 
But the corporation called the church 
of England is in every respect as 
absolutely a creature of the laws of 
England, as is the University of 
Oxford. The university has at least 
as much capacity of resisting the re- 
forming or suppressing omnipotence 
of the king in Parliament, and of 
maintaining its existence or its forms 
in opposition to the state, as the 
church has. 

The church of England, then, is 
no more a divine or apostolical in- 
stitution than is the monarchy or the 
aristocracy of England. Let any 
one carefully consider the facts of 
history concerning the organization 
of the establishment,—let any one 
ponder the parliamentary enact- 
ments concerning the doctrines, the 
ministers, and the worship of that 
national church; and then let him 
as carefully consider the New Tes- 
tament, and escape the conviction, 
if he ean, that the church of Je- 
sus Christ and the church of Eng- 
land, are essentially separate and 
distinct organizations,—that they are 
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as unlike to each other, as is ]j 
and darkness; that they neither 
emanate from the same authority, 
nor exist for the same end. The 
result then to which we come js 
this, that the Episcopalians, jg 
treading their way back to the a 
tles, through the church of Eng 
land and the church of Rome, ap 
met and turned back by these two 
difficulties. First, the church of 
Rome excommunicated all protestant 
churches and sent forth special bulls 
against Henry VIII, and Queen Bi. 
zabeth, the then acknowledged heads 
of the English church. ‘Thus the 
church of England was cast forth 
from the visible church and does 
not belong to the body of Christ 
The second difficulty is, that the 
church of England, under Henry 
VII, and other kings and queens, 
was not formed after the model of 
the New Testament at all, but was 
constituted a civil institution and 
So then the 
hook on which the Episcopal church 
in these United States hangs its chain 
of succession, is a political hook, 
which the despotic and adulterow 
Henry VIII, drove into the wall 
There they may hang it if they 
please. But so long as their chain 
depends from that hook, let them 
forever hold their peace, about apo 
tolical succession, for the apostles 
claim no possible relationship t 
Henry VIII. He broke off from 
Popery, not because he considered 
it corrupt, but because the Pope 
would not sanction his wicked aban 
donment of his wedded wife, not 
give the sanction of the church 
his adulterous connection with Ann 
Boleyn. He laid the foundations of 
a new church establishment in Eng 
land, and placed himself, reeking 
with abominable vices, at its 

as the spiritual governor, the sole and 
final arbiter of all ecclesiastical mat 
ters, relating either to doctrine orl 
form of worship. These are faci 
which can not be permitted to slut 
ber, they must speak out. Such be 
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ing the origin of the church of Eng- 
land, in its separation from the Pa- 

, Episcopalians, we should think, 
would be slow of heart to claim suc- 
cession from that quarter. 

lll. The history of the Episcopal 
church in the United States, shows 
the preposterousness of the claim 
of apostolical succession. 

On this part it will be necessary 
simply to recall a few facts. 

]. Prior to the Revolutionary war, 
which separated the United States 
from the crown of England, the 
Episcopal churches in this country, 
were considered as belonging to the 
diocese of the Bishop of London, or 
as under the care of that bishop, 
who held all his authority from the 
king. This fact is fully stated by 
Bishop White and other prelates in 
the United States, as well as by ma- 
ny of the inferior clergy. 

2. The war of the Revolution, 
with the acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of the United States, 
severed the connection between the 
Episcopal churches of this country 
and the Bishop of London. This is 
freely admitted, says Bishop White. 
“All former jurisdiction over the 
churches being thus withdrawn, and 
the chain which held them together 
broken, it would seem, that their fu- 
ture continuance can be provided for 
only by voluntary associations for 
union and good government.” So 
Rev. Dr. Hawks, in noting the early 
history of his churcn, admits that 
the Revolution severed “the only 
bond of union they ever had; viz. 
the common rules and the sacred 
laws.” So then their previous con- 
nection with the Bishop of London 
was political and not apostolical. 
The establishment of political inde- 
pendence abolished the jurisdiction 
of the king’s bishop, just as it 
abolished the jurisdiction of the 
King’s collector. Could this have 
been so if the Bishop of London 
had held his authority, or had dared 
to pretend that he held it, by suc- 
cession from the apostles? When 
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the Greek empire of Constantino- 
ple fell, and the Turkish was estab- 
lished in its place, did the bishops 
of the oriental church acknowledge 
that their jurisdiction was abolished ? 

3. For some years the Episcopal 
congregations were perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other, and were with- 
out any constitutional compact by 
which to unite them in one body. Be- 
fore the Revolution, each congrega- 
tion wherever located, acknowledged 
the authority of the bishop of London. 
When the Revolution took place, 
that authority ceased, or according 
to Bishop White, “ the chain which 
held them together was broken.” 
They had no common head—they 
then had no general union among 
themselves. This was seen and felt, 
and as Bishop White says, “ their 
future continuance can be provided 
for only by voluntary associations 
for union and good government.” 
Arrangements were made for the 
purpose of uniting the Episcopal 
congregations into one community. 
Dr. Hawks says that they came to- 
gether “as independent churches, 
duly organized, and so they consid- 
ered each other.” ‘“ Early in 1785, 
the clergy of South Carolina, met 
and agreed to send delegates to the 
next general meeting, but in com- 
plying with the invitation to codpe- 
rate in the measure necessary to ef- 
fect a general union, they accompa- 
nied their compliance with an une- 
quivocal proof of their sense of the 
independence of the South Carolina 
church, for they annexed to it an 
understanding, thai NO BISHOP was 
to be settled in that state.” The 
same distinguished writer further 
states in relation to the formation of 
a general constitution, “The work 
commenced at the first general 
meeting of Episcopalians in Octo- 
ber, 1784, was thus consummated 
in August, 1789 ; and during the in- 
tervening period, there was NO BOND 
holding the churches on this conti- 
nent together, but the bond of a com- 
mon faith.” These are important 
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historical facts. The recognition of 
our independence was in 1783; the 
first meeting of Episcopalians for 
the purpose of forming a “ volunta- 
ry association for union and good 
government,” commenced October, 
1784, and was consummated Au- 
gust, 1789; so that for about the 
space of six years, there was no 
bishop—there was no union, or gen- 
eral organization, but each portion 
separate and independent. Now if 
it is true, that there can be no church 
without a bishop, where was the 
Episcopal church from 1783 to 
about 1789? Did it die the death, 
in that memorable act of indepen- 
dence, which separated this country 
from the crown of England ? 

4. The consecration of the Amer- 
ican bishops could net be obtained 
until important alterations in the 
Prayer-book were restored, and then 
only by virtue of a special act of 
Parliament. It will be seen by a 
reference to the “ Journals of the 
General Convention” of 1785, that 
on October 5th, certain alterations 
were made in the Liturgy after very 
careful deliberation; and that on 
the same day, they agreed to an 
“address to the archbishops and 
bishops of the church of England, 
requesting them to confer the epis- 
copal character on such persons as 
should be chosen and recommended 
to them for that purpose, from the 
conventions of said church in the 
respective states.” ‘To this appli- 
cation, an answer was returned by 
the bishops, &c., dated February 
24, 1786, in which they say, “ We 
can not help being afraid, that in 
the proceedings of your convention, 
some alterations may have been 
adopted or intended which these 
difficulties [i. e. growing out of the 
Revolution} do not seem to justify. 
These alterations are not mentioned 
in your address, and as our knowl- 
edge of this is no more than what 
has reached us through private and 
less certain channels, we hope you 
will think it just, both to you and to 
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ourselves, if we wait for an e, 
planation.” See Journal, p. 20, Iy 
their reply to this communicatiog, 
the convention of 1786, observe as 
follows, p. 27, ** We have made no 
alterations or omissions in the book 
of common prayer, but such as that 
consideration prescribed, and such 
as were calculated to remove objec. 
tions, which it appeared to us more 
conducive to union and general cop. 
tent to obviate than to dispute. J 
is well known, that many great and 
pious men of the church of England 
have long wished for a revision 
the Liturgy, which it was deemed 
imprudent to hazard, lest it might 
become a precedent for repeated 
and improper alterations. This is 
with us the proper season for such 
a revision.” A copy of the revised 
Prayer-book was ordered to be sent 
to the lords bishops for their inspec. 
tion. At an adjourned meeting of 
the same convention, held October 
10, 1786, an answer to the above 
communication was read, in which 
the archbishops say, p. 32, “ It was 
impossible not to observe with con 
cern, that if the essential doctrines 
of our common faith were retained, 
less respect, however, was paid to 
our Liturgy than its own excellence, 
and your declared attachment to it, 
had led us to expect; not to mem 
tion a variety of verbal alterations, 
of the necessity or propriety of 
which we are by no means satisfied, 
we saw with grief, that two of the 
confessions of our Christian faith, 
respectable for their antiquity, have 
been entirely laid aside ; and that 
even in that which is called tt 
apostles’ creed, an article is omitted, 
which was thought necessary to be 
inserted, with a view to a partic 
lar heresy, in a very early age of 
the church, and has ever since 
the venerable sanction of universal 
reception.” They then inform the 
convention that they had taken ce™ 
tain steps to procure an act of 
liament to enable them to convey 
the succession, and add as follows: 
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«But we should forget the duty 
which we owe to our own church, 
if we were not explicit in declaring, 
that, after the disposition we have 
shown to comply with the prayer 
of your address, we think it now 
jncumbent on you to use your ut- 
most exertions also for the removal 
of any stumbling block of offense, 
which may possibly prove an ob- 
gacle to the success of it. We 
therefore most earnestly exhort you, 
that previously to the time of your 
making such subscription [i.e. such 
as is requisite for the consecration 
of a bishop] you restore to its in- 

ity, the apostles’ creed; nor 
can we help adding, that we hope 
you will think it but a decent proof 
of the attachment which you pro- 
fess to the services of your Liturgy, 
togive to the other two creeds a 
place in your book of common 
prayer, even though the use of them 
should be left discretional.” At the 
same time another letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 
july 4, 1786, was laid before the 
convention, enclosing a copy of the 
sctof Parliament, by which he was 
empowered to consecrate bishops 
forthem. ‘ But,” he adds, (p. 37,) 
“whether we can consecrate any, 
or not, must yet depend on the an- 
mer we may receive to what we 
have written.” ‘These communica- 
tions were referred to a committee, 
who the next day reported, among 
other things, as follows: “ Whereas 
the clerical and lay deputies of 
thischurch have received the most 
ffendly and affectionate letters in 
answer to the said address from the 
uid archbishops and bishops, open- 
ing a fair prospect of success of 
their applications ; but at the same 
fime earnestly exhorting this con- 
Yention to use their utmost exertions 
for the removal of certain objec- 
tons by them made against some 
parts of the alterations in the book of 
common prayer, &c.—in pursuance 
Whereof, this present general con- 
Yeation hath been called and is now 
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assembled ; and being sincerely dis- 
posed to give every satisfaction to 
their lordships which will be con- 
sistent with the union and general 
content of the church which they 
represent—now, therefore, the said 
deputies do hereby determine and 
declare, First, that, in the creed 
commonly called the apostles’ creed, 
these words—‘ He descended into 
Hell’—shall be and continue a part 
of that creed. Secondly, that the 
Nicene creed shall also be inserted 
in the said book of common prayer 
last mentioned, immediately after 
the apostles’ creed, prefaced with the 
rubric, &c. They also recommend 
that the fourth article of religion 
be altered so as to read, ‘The two 
creeds, viz. that commonly called 
the apostles’ creed, and the Nicene 
creed, ought to be received and be- 
lieved,” &c. On the question of 
restoring the integrity of the apos- 
tles’ creed, the delegations of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
were divided ; while the delegations 
of New Jersey and South Carolina 
answered in the affirmative. “ And 
so,” says the record, p. 42, “ the 
words are to be restored, there be- 
ing two ayes, and no negative.” 
The restoration of the Nicene creed 
was agreed to unanimously. On 
the question of restoring the Athan- 
asian creed, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware were divided, and New York, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, 
answered in the negative. “ And 
so it was determined in the nega- 
tive.” In communicating the re- 
sult of their deliberations to the 
“ most worthy and venerable pre- 
lates” of England, they say, “ What- 
ever could be done towards a com- 
pliance with your fatherly wishes 
and advice, consistently with our 
local circumstances, and the peace 
and unity of our church, hath been 
done.” Thus it appears that in 
order to secure the consecration of 
their bishops, the Episcopalians of 
the United States introduced matter 
into their Prayer-book, which their 
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own unbiased judgment disapproved, 
and which under other circumstan- 
ces would have been left out. 

It is plain, then, that for several 
years the Episcopalians in the Uni- 
ted States were without a bishop. 
To complete their organization, it 
was judged necessary to obtain the 
consecration of proper persons, by 
the prelates of England. But upon 
examination, it was found that nei- 
ther the bishops nor the archbishops 
had the power to consecrate them. 
And not until the Parliament of 
Great Britain passed a law espe- 
cially empowering the English arch- 
bishops to perform this act, could 
they consecrate William White of 
Pennsylvania, Samuel Provost of 
New York, and James Madison of 
Virginia, bishops. This act of Par- 
liament is a very remarkable docu- 
ment: it is we! guarded, asserts its 
own authority, and places certain 
restrictions upon all prelates or other 
clergy by it introduced to the min- 
istry. Yet this is the authority by 
which the prelates of England acted, 
when they consecrated to the office 
of bishop the aforenamed gentle- 
men. No mention is even once 
made of the bishops of England be- 
ing the successors of the apostles. 
Nor did these bishops act, by virtue 
of their ecclesiastical or spiritual 
character, but simply and alone upon 
the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment. What the act of Parliament 
granted, that the English bishops 
conveyed, and just that the Ameri- 
can bishops received, and nothing 
more. Had Parliament refused to 
pass that act, the archbishops would 
not have dared to consecrate Messrs. 
White, Provost, and Madison. Such 
a foundation built on secular power, 
is a frail reliance for men claiming 
to be the veritable successors of the 
apostles. 

It is true that previous to the con- 
secration of the three bishops above- 
mentioned, the Rev. Samuel Sea- 
bury, who had served as a chaplain 
im the British army during the war 
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of independence, and who had been 
elected by the Episcopalian minis, 
ters in Connecticut to be their bish. 
op, had obtained the imposition of 
hands from the bishops of the Jago. 
bite or nonjuring church ef Seo, 
land. It is also true that the pres. 
ent bishops of the Episcopalians jp 
this country, do all trace their sue. 
cession to Bishop Seabury, as welj 
as to the three who were consecn. 
ted by the authority of the English 
Parliament. But the Scotch gy. 
cession, such as it is, runs no fap. 
ther back than to the reign of 
Charles Il, when it was originated 
from the line of the English politi 
cal prelates. The difference is, that 
Bishop Seabury obtained an unle 
galized consecration from men who 
regarded the English revolution of 
1688, as only a successful rebellion; 
and whom the English state chureh 
regarded in return as schismatics, 
and refused to recognize in any of 
their acts: while the other three 
obtained a regular and legal conse. 
cration by authority of Parliament 
We ourselves believe that the one 
kind of consecration was just a 
good as the other. We believe 
that the American Episcopalians ia 
organizing their institutions, did well 
enough in seeking the recognition 
of the church of England which 
they owned as their mother, and 
in acknowledging the Episcopalian 
Scotch church as a sister. What 
they did was intrinsically no mor 
unbecoming, than it is for a Com 
gregational church to ask the bis 
ops of its neighbor churches to lay 
their hands upon its own elected 
pastor. But to pretend that ly 
those consecrations, the Americal 
prelates received some virtue trans 
mitted by personal succession from 
the apostles, is another affair. 

In view of the foregoing facts 
from authentic history, what are we 
compelled to think of the doctrine 
of apostolical succession. Links, 
many links are wanting in this my& 
terious chain. In the line of te 
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it is frequently broken. In 

the English church we find an or- 
ization, created, governed, and 
sustained by the state: it is the 
church of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, but still excommunicated 
the acknowledged true church. 
In the United States we find the 
chain sundered, the congregations 
absolutely independent of each oth- 
er, and entirely without a bishop for 
; the church is constituted on 

the principle of voluntary associa- 
tion, and its first bishops are conse- 
crated in England by the authority of 
Parliament. We are compelled to 
adopt the conclusion to which the 
Rev. J. E. Riddle comes in his “ Plea 
for Episcopacy.”” London, 1839, p. 
T2of the preface. ‘ Whatever may 
become of the apostolic succession 
as a theory or as an institute, it is 
impossible, at all events, to prove 
the fact of such succession, or to 
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trace it down the stream of time. 
In this case, the fact seems to in- 
volve the doctrine ; and if the fact 
be hopelessly obscure, the doctrine 
is irrecoverably lost. It is impos- 
sible to prove the personal succes- 
sion of modern bishops, in an un- 
broken Episcopal line, from the 
apostles or men of the apostolic 
age.” It would be no difficult task 
to multiply quotations from the most 
learned and candid, showing that 
ne confidence is to be placed in 
the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, as set forth by the Episcopa- 
lians of these United States. We 
have no objections to their enter- 
taining the most exalted opinions of 
their own peculiar organization, but 
we do, and must most solemnly and 
publicly, protest against their lordly 
assumptions and their unchurching 
‘church principles.” 
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EVANGELISTS are expressly men- 
tioned among the ascension gifts 
of Christ. When he ascended up 
on high, and received gifts for men, 
“he gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers.” 
Ephes. 4: 11. As to the partic- 
ular office and work of the evan- 
gelists here spoken of, there can 
beno doubt. Philip was an evan- 
gelist ;* and from the brief account 
which we have of his labors, it 
would seem that he was an ardent 
and successful itinerant minister or 
missionary, who, for the most part, 
published the gospel in regions 
Where before it had been but little 
known. We first hear of him, as a 
preacher, at Samaria; where his 








* Not Philip the apostle; but Philip 
— first adeacon. See Acts 6:5; 
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labors were followed by a great 
and precious revival of religion. 
Next, we find him instructing and 
baptizing the Ethiopian eunuch ; 
some time afterwards we hear of 
him at Cesarea, which he seems to 
have made his home. Acts 21]: 8. 
Timothy also was an evangelist ; 
(2 Tim. 4: 5,) and his office and 
work were evidently the same as 
those of Philip. He was the chosen 
companion and assistant of Paul, 
and often traveled with him. 
Among the primitive evangelists 
whose names occur in the New 
Testament, were Titus, Luke, Mark, 
and many others. They were the 
uninspired missionaries of those 
times, who penetrated into regions 
near and remote, and were chiefly 
instrumental in spreading the gos- 
pel through the vast Roman world. 
Such is the account given of them 
in the Scriptures, and the represen- 
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tation is confirmed by the testimony 
of Eusebius. He describes the 
evangelists as a class of ministers 
who aided the apostles in their 
labors, not by taking the charge of 
churches, but by acting as itinerant 
preachers and teachers, wherever 
their assistance was necessary.* 
Very nearly resembling them in 
point of office and work, are the 
missionaries of our own times ; both 
those who go to the heathen, and 
those who labor in the more des- 
titute parts of our own country. 
Such men are pioneers in the Chris- 
tian conflict and work, who break 
up the ground, and prepare the 
way for pastors to come after them. 
Their duties are not only prior, in 
the order of nature and time, to 
those of the settled pastor, but they 
possess, to say the least, an equal 
importance. ‘They more nearly re- 
semble those of the apostles ; and 
such men have a better claim to 
be called successors of the apostles 
than, perhaps, any other in the 
world. Would that evangelists of 
this primitive stamp were multiplied 
an hundred fold. The world hath 
need of them. 

But there is another sense in 
which the term evangelist is now 
frequently used ; and it is the class 
of men which the word, so used, 
designates, about which we are here 
to inquire. These are not mission- 
aries to the heathen, or to the des- 
titute within our own borders, but 
revivalists by profession, whose 
calling it is to labor in the midst 
of churches and pastors, to stir 
them up to a consideration of their 
duties and delinquencies, and take 
the lead in promoting revivals of 
religion. Such an order of evan- 
gelists are regarded by some as of 
great importance in the church ; 
as constituting an instrumentality 
which can hardly be dispensed with. 
The question before us is, Are they 
needed 2? Are they to be counte- 





* Ecc. Hist. V, 9. 
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nanced and encouraged ? Is such 
a class of laborers contemplated in 
the Scriptures? Is a system of 
evangelism, after this pattern, to bg 
entered upon, and provision to be 
made for it accordingly ? 

In replying to these questions, we 
remark, in the first place, that whey 
the gospel has been preached jy 
any section of country, and churches 
have been established having the 
requisite ability to support religious 
institutions, God’s method of pro. 
cedure seems to be, to sustain such 
churches and build them up, and 
by means of them to advance the 
cause and kingdom of Christ, through 
the instrumentality of settled pas. 
tors. In first publishing the gos. 
pel, and organizing churches, and 
watching over them during their 
infant state, and thus preparing the 
way for a more settled order of 
things, there is need of the la 
bors of the primitive evangelist, or 
(which is the same) of the modem 
missionary. But when this primary 
work is accomplished, and the way 
is prepared for an established min 
istry, God’s method seems to be to 
employ such a ministry, and by 
means of it to accomplish in gen 
eral all those purposes which the 
ministry, in any form, was intended 
to effect. Thus, when Paul and 
Barnabas had performed their mis 
sion in the region of Lystra, leo 
nium, and Antioch, and had com 
firmed the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorted them to continue stead- 
fast in the faith, they ordained them 
elders in every church ; and * when 
they had prayed, with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord on 
whom they believed.” Acts 14: 23. 
So when Paul, assisted by evangel- 
ists, had passed through the island 
of Crete, and many had been com 
verted, and churches had been gath 
ered, he departed, leaving Titus be- 
hind him, that he might “set m 
order the things that were wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city.” 
Tit. 1:5. In Paul’s enumeration 
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of our Savior’s ascension gifts to his 
church, the apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists were first mentioned, 
and appropriately so, as their office 
was to go before the pastors and 
teachers and prepare the way for 
them. ‘The mention of pastors and 
teachers naturally followed. But 
no class of church officers was ap- 

inted to follow them. When they 
had been introduced and established, 
on them rested the responsibility of 
laboring “ for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” If God’s method of pro- 
cedure is such as is clearly indica- 
ted in the passages here referred 
to, then the question of evangelists, 
in the modern sense of the term, 
would seem to be settled. To raise 
up and send forth a class of minis- 
fers to itinerate in the midst of 
churches and pastors, for the pur- 
pose of stirring them up to a con- 
sideration of their duties, and pro- 
moting revivals of religion among 
them, is to break in upon the settled 
order of the gospel, and undertake 
toalter and improve what God has 
established. 

Our second remark in regard to 
the question before us, is, that where 
pastors are what they should be, 
and what the Scriptures require 
them to be, the labors of the evan- 
gelist (in the modern sense of the 
term) are not needed. Let any one 
take into consideration the qualifi- 
cations of ministers, as laid down by 
our Savior in his instructions to his 
disciples, or by Paul in his epistles 
to Timothy and Titus—“ blameless, 
Vigilant, of good behavior, given to 
hospitality, apt to teach,”—* sober, 
just, holy, temperate, holding fast 
the faithful word, that they may 
be able, by sound doctrine, both to 

rt and convince the gainsay- 
ers ;” and say, what need can such 
pastors have of the labors of evan- 
gelists, to stir them up to diligence 
and fidelity, and promote religion in 
the congregations of their charge ? 
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They are themselves diligent and 
faithful men, who “ hold fast the 
faithful word” of the gospel ; who 
preach it with energy and power ; 
who accompany it with prayers and 
labors, and enforce it by a blame- 
less life ; and to obtrude evangelists 
into the pulpits of such men, witha 
view to excite them to greater dili- 
gence, and effect among their peo- 
ple what they can not accomplish, 
must certainly (to make the, best of 
it) be regarded as a superfluity. It 
is a thing not needed, and of course 
uncalled for. 

Accordingly we remark, third, that 
an evangelist can not be introduced, 
under such circumstances, without 
an implied reflection upon the char- 
acter of the pastor, and without sink- 
ing his reputation in the minds of 
his people. If the pastor is what 
he should be, and has health and 
strength for his work, the evangel- 
ist is not needed. Hence, if he is 
needed, or if any considerable por- 
tion of a congregation think that he 
is needed; this is as much as to 
say, that the pastor is deficient. 
‘ Our minister is ignorant, and needs 
to be enlightened. Or he is dull 
and stupid, and needs to be awaken- 
ed. At least, he does not under- 
stand the subject of revivals, and 
needs some one to teach and guide 
him in this most important depart- 
ment of his labors.” On supposi- 
tion that a pastor is in health, and 
is physically competent to the dis- 
charge of his duties, we do not see 
how an evangelist can be needed, 
unless the pastor is deficient in some 
one, or all, of the respects here re- 
ferred to; or how he can be called 
in, so that the fact of calling him 
shall not seem to utter itself in lan- 
guage like that which has been 
given. And it needs no great ac- 
quaintance with men and things to 
understand, that a pastor can not 
long live, and retain his reputation 
and influence under such circum- 
stances. He must inevitably sink, 
at least for a time. He may re- 
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cover himself after a season, when 
his people sha!! have become sensi- 
ble of their mistake, and better 
counsels shall prevail; but the prob- 
ability rather is, that division and 
alienation will be excited, the church 
will be rent asunder, and a dissolu- 
tion of the pastoral relation will 
ensue. For when the real condi- 
tion of a pastor under the tutelage 
of an evangelist comes to be un- 
derstood, it is impossible that he 
should feel easy in it. And his 
friends will be as ill-satisfied as 
himself. And now the bone of con- 
tention begins to show itself. A 
part of the congregation will adhere 
to the old minister, and a part to 
the new. A part will be for old 
measures, and a part for new. And 
a state of things will speedily be 
induced, which, if it should not 
issue in a permanent division of the 
church, will seem to require that 
both ministers should depart, and 
make room for one against whom 
there are no prejudices, he having 
had no hand in the strife. 

Or if such a result is not reached 
in this way, it may be in another. 
The effect of employing evangelists 
must necessarily be to break up the 
quiet, settled habits of a people, 
and induce what the apostle denom- 
inates “itching ears.” They are 
fond of excitement and of change, 
and like the Athenians of old, would 
be glad to “spend their time in 
nothing else, but to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” ‘They think little 
of steady, holy living, but much of 
impulses and impressions ; and he 
who is most successful in exciting 
these, is to them the best minister. 
An uneven, fitful state of religious 
feeling is produced, lacking con- 
sistency, lacking uniformity. When 
a revival of religion is felt to be 
needed, instead of humbling them- 
selves before God, and seeking 
blessings at his hands, the first 
thought is, to send for an evangel- 
ist. Nothing can be done to any 
purpose without him. While he is 
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present, all hands engage in the 
work ; but when he retires, exey. 
tion is relaxed, and the excitemen 
is followed by a season of slumber, 
Such a state of things in a church 
and society, we need not say, jg 
a most undesirable one, promising 
little improvement or comfort toa 
people, and rendering the situation 
of the pastor most precarious and 
unhappy. 

In every view which we can take 
of the subject, therefore, we ar 
constrained to regard the employ. 
ment of evangelists as of destructive 
influence, both upon pastors and 
people. It isa breaking in, as we 
have shown, upon the established 
order of the gospel, and would re 
sult, if pursued, in the total break. 
ing up and dissolution of that order, 
From the nature of the case, moé- 
ern evangelists and settled pastors 
can not long exist together. Henee, 
if the former are to be extensively 
patronized, the latter must soon dis 
appear from the church. And then 
our congregations must either do 
without ministers, or must depend 
for a supply upon itinerants and 
evangelists. In a little time, the 
ministerial character would lose all 
respect; and were it not that we 
rely on the sure promise of God, we 
should fear that the Christian name 
might become extinct in the earth. 

There is another view in which 
this question of evangelists may be 
considered ; we mean in its bear 
ing on the evangelists themselves. 
What kind of ministers will the sys 
tem, if adopted, be likely to pro 
duce? What sort of characters 
will it have a tendency to form? 

It is obvious that these itinerants 
can not be men of much reading 
and writing, of laborious study, of 
solid learning. Their course of life 
absolutely forbids it. 

Nor will they be likely to be ste 
ble men, men of foresight and judg- 
ment, who will form their plans with 
a far-reaching wisdom, and witha 
view to remote as well as immed 
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ste results. Their calling rather re- 
vires, that they be ardent, excita- 
ble, easily moved and easily led on 
the force of their feelings to ex- 
ce of speech, and to doubt- 
Sapedioata. And this infirmity 
of character, which the very nature 
of their calling seems to demand, the 
exercise of it is calculated to foster. 
Living in the midst of excitement, 
they come, at length, to live upon it. 
They feel that they can hardly live 
without it. And as they go from 
place to place, with the responsibility 
of creating an excitement resting 
upon them, they have strong induce- 
ments to have recourse to question- 
able means for this purpose. They 
must indulge in eccentricities, if not 
extravagancies. ‘They must say and 
doexciting, startling things. Aware 
that their services will be estimated, 
and sought after, according to the 
measure of their success, they have 
song temptations to magnify their 
successes ; to represent conversion 
as an easy work ; to swell the num- 
ber of the converted ; and with slight 
examination, to hasten them into the 
church. And if the thought some- 
times comes over them, “ peradven- 
ture these persons may fall away, 
and give the church and the pastor 
trouble,” they comfort themselves 
with hoping better things, and with 
reflecting “if any do fall away, and 
make trouble in the church, we shall 
be off, and shall have no concern 
with it.”” 

Nor are these evangelists out of 
danger, in respect to their own char- 
aclers and lives. Claiming as they 
do, to take the lead in all movements 
pertaining to revivals, they naturally 
become arrogant and overbearing. 
And exposed, as they are, to a good 
deal of contradiction, their spirits 
are liable to be embittered, and their 
words to become as sharp arrows. 

y judge uncharitably of those 
vho may honestly differ from them, 
ad not unfrequently charge them 
with fighting against God. 

We do not regard the persons of 
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whom we thus speak as worse, by 
nature, than other men. We do not 
call in question their sincerity, or 
their piety ; or suppose them to be 
actuated, necessarily, by bad inten- 
tions. But their employment is with- 
out warrant in the Scriptures, and 
is manifestly one of dangerous in- 
fluence, not only upon the church at 
large, but upon their own spiritual 
interests. If they think themselves 
called to the work of evangelists, 
then let them do as did the primitive 
evangelists. Let them press out in- 
to the missionary fields of the world, 
which are all white and ready for 
the harvest. Here let them'labor, 
and organize churches, and prepare 
the way for settled pastors ; instead 
of pressing upon pastors already set- 
tled, and preparing the way for their 
dismission. For the labors of the 
evangelist of the primitive stamp, 
there is abundant authority in the 
Scriptures, and a loud and impres- 
sive call in the present condition 
of the world. But for evangelists, 
in the modern sense of the term, 
we find no authority in the Scrip- 
tures; and we think that their labors, 
in the general, however well inten- 
ded, will be followed with more in- 
jury than benefit. 

We are aware that there are ob- 
jections to the reasonings here em- 
ployed, and it may be well, before 
closing, that some of these should 
be considered. 

It will be said, in the first place, 
that God sometimes raises up men, 
and fits them eminently to labor as 
evangelists, when they are qualified 
for almost nothing else. ‘They are 
not adapted toa settled course of 
life. They could not long discharge 
the duties of pastors, if they were 
to become such. But to move round 
among pastors and churches, and 
rouse them up to engagedness in du- 
ty, and promote revivals of religion, 
they are specially qualified. The 
case of the late Mr. Whitefield is 
often referred to, as one peculiarly 
in point. 
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In reply to this, we remark first 
of all, that it is to evangelism as a 
system that we object, rather than 
to the occasional reception of an in- 
dividual, whom God shall seem to 
have raised up, for this very purpose. 

The case of Mr. Whitefield was 
avery singular one; and the cir- 
cumstances under which he entered 
upon his course of itineracy, were 
altogether peculiar. The great body 
of the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, among whom he was educated, 
were at that time not evangelical. 
They neither understood nor taught 
the way of salvation. His country 
was to him, therefore, like one great 
missionary field. Then it is to be 
remembered, that the pulpits of the 
church to which he belonged, were 
almost universally shut against him. 
A pastoral charge in that church, 
was out of the question. He must 
itinerate, or not preach atall. He 
was compelled, often, to preach in 
the open fields, and in the corners 
of the streets. 

It is to be remembered, too, that 
most of his preaching tours were 
undertaken, not for the mere pur- 
pose of evangelism, but with a view 
to collect money for a charitable ob- 
ject. His orphan asylum pressed 
heavily on his hands, and he was 
obliged to take up collections, wher- 
ever he could gain access, for the 
purpose of supporting it. The cir- 
cumstances here referred to, render 
the case of Whitefield so totally un- 
like that of evangelists at the present 
day, that there can be no reasoning 
from the one to the other. 

After all, it must be admitted, that 
Whitefield was an extraordinary 
character. Extraordinary circum- 
stances called him forth, and he met 
those circumstances as no other man 
could. He created some disorders, 
and was the occasion in some instan- 
ces, more particularly in the early 
part of his life, of inflicting injury. 
But on the whole, he accomplished 
a vast amount of good. We are far 
from condemning or censuring the 


course of life which he 

When the Lord raises = al 
Whitefield, and places him in thy 
like circumstances, we will consey 
that he shall pursue a similar coure 
But let not every novice—every yy, 
grant vociferator fancy himself , 
Whitefield. Let not others rise 
of a different spirit, and under eq, 
tirely different circumstances, agi 
call themselves evangelists, and shel, 
ter themselves under the name gf 
Whitefield. The imitators of Whit. 
field did not a little mischief, in his 
own age. They will be likely 
do mischief in any age. For he 
was one whom no man living can im 
itate. We repeat, when God raise 
up another Whitefield, Christ’s mip. 
isters and churches should be ready 
to receive him. But let no @ 
couragement be taken from his 
example, to introduce a systema 
evangelism, and make provision for 
it, which must operate as a constant 
disturbing force in the church, and 
ultimately break up the established 
order of the gospel. 

It may be said again, that church 
es and pastors often need to k 
awakened ;—need just that kindof 
influence to be exerted on them, 
which a glowing, flaming evangelist 
will be likely to infuse. If a church 
has become stupid, and needs to be 
awakened, the pastor is the appr 
priate instrument for this purpose; 
and if the pastor is asleep, as well 
as the church, there are many ways 
in which he may be awakened, will 
out making any stated provision for 
this purpose. ‘To institute a system 
and make provision for it, witha 
view to awaken dull and sleepy pa* 
tors, would convey just that reflee 
tion upon pastors, of which we have 
before complained. It may be fear 
ed, too, that it would induce mor 
drowsiness than it would remove. 
The system would carry, on the face 
of it, that pastors were expected to 
be dull sometimes, and were 108 
certain extent excusable in their dull 
ness. As little or nothing could & 
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jone without the aid of the evangel- 
the pastor might be excused, 
during the interval of his visits, in 
ing effort, and living somewhat 
athis ease, that in this way he might 
ie the better prepared for future op- 


erations. 

Ithas been further urged, in favor 
of evangelists, that faithful pastors 
ave often more labor on their hands 
than they can perform, and stand in 
ned of assistance. And are there 
got various ways in which burthened 

rs may receive assistance, with- 
git raising up evangelists for this 
urpose? Must the incom- 
ey of nl for the full dis- 
charge of their duties be presumed 
om before hand, and a corps in re- 
srve be prepared to meet it? Or 
gall a pastor and church, when an 
etigency of this kind occurs, be left 
p provide for it as circumstances 
at the time shall seem to dictate ? 
To propose questions such as these 
s virtually to answer them. The 
tight answer is so obvious, that it 
can not possibly be mistaken. 

Again, it is urged that evangelists, 
insome instances, have done much 
good, and God has signally blessed 
tir labors ; a thing which he would 
wt have done, if he did not approve 
ifthe system. That evangelists, in 
wme cases, have been a means of 
god, we do not doubt. And that, 
nother cases, they have done inju- 
—much injury, can be, we think, 
wlittle questioned. That they have 
ken productive, on the whole, of 
more injury than benefit, and that, 
thould the employment of them be 
continued and brought into a system, 
their injurious influences would pre- 
dominate over the good in greater 
ptoportion than has yet been realiz- 
ti, is to our minds exceedingly ob- 
Nous, 
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That God has, in some instances, 
blessed the labors of evangelists, is 
no proof that the system of resort- 
ing to them meets his approbation. 
God loves and honors his own truth, 
by whomsoever dispensed. He has 
made it the means of conversions, 
and of revivals of religion, when dis- 
pensed (as it often has been) by un- 
regenerate men. Yet who would 
infer from this, that God calls unre- 
generate men to preach his gospel, 
or that he approves of their course 
of life? No more can it be inferred, 
from the fact that God sometimes 
blesses the labors of evangelists, that 
the course they pursue is in accor- 
dance with his will. 

Finally, it is said that souls are 
perishing, and that no likely means 
of bringing them to repentance, are 
to be discouraged. It is admitted, 
indeed, that souls are perishing ; but 
it has been often said, and said truly, 
that even souls may be saved at too 
dear a rate. If we enter upona 
course of means, and are successful 
in it, for the salvation of one soul, 
which necessarily involves the de- 
struction of ten ; our instrumentality 
on the whole, is more an injury than 
a benefit. Convinced of this, many 
excellent men, once evangelists, 
have sought the pastoral office, and 
are now eminently useful. 

God knows the worth of perishing 
souls better than we do. He appre- 
ciates them more justly, and values 
them more highly. He has institu- 
ted a course of means for their sal- 
vation. And it will be safe for us 
to follow the course which he has 
instituted, and await the result, rath- 
er than incur the hazard of breaking 
in upon it, and subverting it, by our 
own inventions. 
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PECK ON THE RULE OF FAITH. 


Ovr brethren of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, by their efficient 
agency for the publication of books, 
have put forth of late several works 
in defense of the common Chris- 
tianity against the assumptions and 
errors of the self-styled Catholicity, 
which we hope will have a circula- 
tion like their character—truly cath- 
olic. One of these is the volume 
by Dr. Peck on the Rule of Faith. 
As we have lately discussed the Pro- 
testant principle at some length in 
our own pages, we will confine our- 
selves at this time to such an ac- 
count of Dr. P.’s work as may an- 
swer the purpose of recommending 
it to the Christian public at large. 
This we shall do by giving the au- 
thor an opportunity to speak for him- 
self. 

The volume is divided into four 
chapters. In the first the tradition- 
ary system is stated and examined. 
In the second the chief arguments 
in favor of that system are examin- 
ed and refuted. In the third the au- 
thor advances various “ considera- 
tions in opposition to the claims of 
tradition as a divine informant.” 
And in the fourth is given direct 
“* proof that Scripture is a sufficient 
rule of faith and practice.” 

In the first chapter, the author af- 
ter treating of the origin and nature 
of the question which he proposes 
to discuss, proceeds to exhibit “ the 
twofold rule,” as held by those who 
reject the Protestant principle that 
the Bible alone is authority in re- 
ligion. The most accurate exhi- 
bition of the theory in any one 
statement is the following, which 
Archdeacon Manning in his work on 





* Appeal from Tradition to Scripture 
and Common Sense; or, an answer to 
the question, What constitutes the divine 
Rule of Faith and Practice? By George 
Peck, D.D. New York, G. Lane & P. P. 
Sandford, 1844. 


the Rule of Faith (“ which work» 
says Dr. P., “being a tempera 
learned, and sensible production, for 
one of the class, and held ip }j 
estimation by churchmen, | make 
the basis of the traditionary 

as held by them”’) adopts from Dr, 
Hammond, a divine of the seyep. 
teenth century, of the Laudea 
school, and now highly in fayg 
with the Oxford divines. 


** And to this also my concession shal] 
be as liberal as any Romanist can Wish, 
that there are two ways of conveying such 
reveiation to us: one in writing, the oh 
er by oral tradition; the former, in th 
Gospels, and other writings of the apo 
tles, &c. which make up the sacred writ 
or canon of the New Testament; the lg. 
ter, in the apostles’ preachings to th 
churches of their plantations, which ay 
no where set down for us in the sacred 
writ, but conserved as deposita by then 
to whom they were intrusted.” 

“I make no scruple to grant, that apo 
tolical traditions, such as are truly 80, & 
well as apostolical writings, are 
the matter of that Christian belief, whi 
is equally secured by the fidelity of the 
conveyance; that as one is apostolial 
writing, so the other is apostolical trad 
tion.” 

“ According to all this,” says Dr. P.& 
ter an extended examination of author, 
«the system of divine revelation is com 
posed of two parts, one written and th 
other oral—the Scriptures and tradition— 
one the record, and the other the eple 
nation, equally essential and of equal a 
thority. ‘This is precisely the view d 
the Tresusiane and the Romanists.” 

“Let it not be pretended, then, tht 
Roman Catholics are heretical and Angl 
can Catholics orthodox, when they malt 
tain the same general ground. They at 
brethren, why should they disagres! 
They must stand or fall together, in spilt 
of their mutual criminations, and 
sive assumptions of orthodoxy.” 

“ Their findamental principles are the 
same, their mode of development some 
times differs; but the discrepancies 
tween the leading teachers of the tw 
schools are scarcely so great as thove 
which are discoverable between leading 
and learned doctors of each school } 
spectively among themselves.” 


The Anglo-Catholics are at gret 
pains to make out a difference 
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tween their principle of tradition 
and the principle of tradition as 
held by the Roman Catholics. The 
jifference, however, such as it is, 
lies not in the principle so much as 
in the application of it. One party 
some things by the authority 

of tradition and the church, which 
the other rejects by the same au- 
ity. Our author goes into an 
examination of the pretended dis- 
finctions as to the rule of faith be- 
tween these two warring catholici- 
ties, and in conclusion he remarks : 


“To what, then, does this wonderful 
difference between Roman and Anglican 
Catholics amount? Why, simply that 
they have a somewhat different nomen- 
dature—that they have a different mode 
of ing the same thing. Both hold 
that the authority of the church is para- 
meunt, and her decisions final. oth 
hold that Scripture is defective as a rule 
of faith without the definitions and expla- 
nations of tradition. And both hold that 
thechurch has a right to decree articles of 
faith not expressed in the creed.” 


Js tradition the rule and exponent 
of the Christian faith? If so, how 
are we to know what it is which tra- 
ditionteaches? One of the sections 
of Dr. Peck’s first chapter is enti- 
tiled “ Tradition a Witness—the 
Church a Witness.” 


“The asserters of tradition,” says Dr. 
P. “represent it as a teacher of the sense 
#Scripture. In further explaining them- 
selves, they tell us that the fathers are 
mere witnesses of facts ; that is, their tes- 
fimony goes to the fact that such and such 
docttines were received by the church in 
their respective ages. But in collecting 
theirtestimony, they do not confine them- 
telves to the formal statements of the fa- 
thers that such are the doctrines of the 
thurch, but they embrace all their didac- 
fe and other writings—the decrees of 
gn and councils—creeds, liturgies, 

&c. From all these they make up 
athe , and assume that the doctrines 
herein set forth are the doctrines of the 
church catholic, and that the authors of 

various records are making formal 
and solemn depositions of doctrines be- 
and usages practiced by the church 
tatholic.”” 

“But the fathers are not only made 
witnesses of apostolical tradition, but 
the church’ is made a witness of the 
tnse of the fathers. That is, the church 
lettifies to individuals what the fathers 

to her.” 
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How then is tradition made acces- 
sible to the people? Another section 
exhibits this part of the subject. If 
the church merely directs to the wri- 
tings of her fathers and doctors as 
the authoritative exposition of Chris- 
tianity, and as containing the true 
traditions, the people, obviously, will 
be left very much in the dark. 


“Tt would be utterly overwhelming to 
an ordinary mind to be told that we must 
read a cart-load of Greek and Latin folios 
before we can certainly know what we 
must do to be saved. ell, what is the 
process by which ‘the church’ draws 
the precious treasure from the mine of 
rr and imparts it to her hungry 
children, even ‘without their seeking 
it??, Do all her priests read and under- 
stand all the holy fathers, the decrees of 
councils, &c.? Not one in a hundred 
of them has ever read, in the originals, 
half a dozen of the fathers. The Eng- 
lish church, for the present, until she can, 
by the aid of her faithful sons and mighty 
champions at Oxford, save herself from 
her ‘ present degraded position,’ points 
her children to her book of Common 
Prayer as a faithful, if not an infallible 
echo of antiquity. Mr. Newman says 
the church of England ‘transmits the 
ancient Catholic faith simply and intelli- 
gibly—to follow the church, THEN, in this 
day, is to follow the Prayer-book.’” 


The last section of this first chap- 
ter is entitled, ‘ Principles upon 
which Tradition is to be interpret- 
ed.” 


“ When we come to particulars,” says 
Dr. P. “we find that these infallible 
guides (the fathers) have left many things 
upon record which we must not believe, and 
so great is the difficulty, after all, of settling 
the true catholic doctrine by this means, 
that we stand in need of certain rules of 
judgment by which we must be governed 
in our conclusions. We must have a rule 
of faith to judge of the application of the 
rule of faith. The rule we are to carry 
with us in the study of tradition is em- 
braced in these three words: ‘ universal- 
ity, antiquity, and consent.” This rule 
is itself quite ancient, being proposed by 
Vincentius Lirinensis, or Vincent of Li- 
rin, a monk of the fifth century.” 

*“ All we have to do, then, when we 
would find what God would have us to 
believe or do, is to find out from the fa- 
thers, 1. What has the sanction of the 
universal church—or what has been re- 
ceived every where. This we shall learn 
as soon as we can become oer 
with the opinions of every branch of the 
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Catholic church from the days of the 
aposties down to the time of Vincent, and 
collate and compare them, and gather out 
of them acommon sentiment. And when 
this small task is performed, then we must 
find out, 2, What is most ancient. This 
will require no little attention, for some 
fathers and some doctrines are older than 
others. If, then, we find a doctrine or a 
usage to be older than its opposite, so far 
we are safe; but we must mind well our 
dates, or we are at once far from the 
course. 3. More than all this: all our 
doctrines and usages must have the sanc- 
tion of consent. They must be, as our 
oracle says, ‘the definitions and opinions 
of almost all, if not all, the bishops and 
teachers in the ancientchurch.’ In find- 
ing out this we must, of course, consult 
with great care all that ‘almost all the 
bishops and teachers’ have said; a work 
which a monk, in the course of a long 
life of seclusion from society, might par- 
tially, and could but partially, accomplish. 
But we must go the whole course before 
we can be sure we are right. Whata 
lorious way this! We may lay the 
riptures aside, and just find out what 
has been believed every where, at all times, 
and by all men, and then we understand 
the whole mystery of the faith!” 


Of this, Bishop Stillingfleet, as 
quoted p. 79, says: ** He (Vincent) 
hath put men to a wild goose chase 
to find out anything according to 
hisrule.” But,as Mr. Newman and 
the Oxford divines have improved 
on this rule and given one more 
practicable, viz. the Prayer-book, 
this book, as a rule of faith, Dr. P. 
examines, and concludes his exam- 
ination thus— 


“I will now submit the question to any 
churchman, high or low, after leaving out 
the selections ote the Bible, which part 
of the Common Prayer came from the 
apostles? Will he say the creeds? These, 
we have seen, came into being piecemeal, 
and were not perfected until the fourth 
or fifth century. Will he say the liturgy 
and offices? According to the best high- 
church authority, no liturgy was reduced 
to writing during the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, and ‘ posterity were not ory 
tied up to the use of’ the first liturgies, 
* but might frame others at their own dis- 
cretion ;’ and after the liturgies were re- 
duced to writing, which was in later ages, 
scarcely a vestige of the first of these 
compositions escaped the ravages of time. 
But will he say the Thirty-nine Articles 
came from the apostles? This would be 
too shocking to common sense ; for there 
is the clearest prima facie evidence, to 
say nothing of the evidence of history, 
that either as to their language, or senti- 
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ment, or both, these Articles 
subsequent to the Reformation, 
now is left to which any sensible mp 
will be disposed to a the honor of 
apostolic origin? othing ; absolutely 
nothing.” ’ - 

The arguments in favor of trad, 
tion asa part of the rule of fad 
are stated in the second c¢ 
with much candor, in the words ¢ 
the most learned and able traditiog. 
ists, and are thoroughly refuted, 
Indeed, what a well instructed Chris. 
tian needs on this subject is litte 
else than a plain, full statementg 
the arguments by which the su 
posed authority of tradition is mai 
tained. ‘To a man who reads th 
Bible, the statement of such 
ments is itself, for the most part, a 
sufficient refutation. For example: 

“ Mr. Newman asks, ‘ How do weknow 
that Scripture comes from God?’ anda 
swers, ‘It can not be denied that wed 
this age receive it upon general tradition; 
we receive through wedition both the Bi 
ble itself, and the doctrine that itisé 
vinely inspired. The sacred volumeit 
self, as well as the doctrine of its inspire 
tion, comes to us by traditional convey: 
ance. We receive the New Testamentis 
its existing shape by tradition.” 

This is one of the main pillarsd 
the argument. Does it need tok 
refuted? Suppose we should say, 
it is by tradition that we are inform 
ed of the fact that Cicero wrote tk 
Tusculan questions; therefore we 
can not presume to understand tha 
book except as tradition informs 
of its meaning :—would any mat 
think of refuting such an argument? 

The third chapter, containing cot 
siderations in opposition to the claims 
of tradition as a divine informant, 
consists of five sections. The firs, 
treating of “the improbabilitie 
which oppose the system of trade 
tion, is brief but forcible. 

“ The common sense of men, nate 
of the world, has uniformly decided 
oral tradition is an uncertain of 
transmitting facts and principles from ag 
to age.” 

With pertinence our author asks: 

“ Why did not the church of 
leave her Thirty-nine Articles het 


hundred and forty one canons to the # 
and certain method of oral transmis 
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‘from hand to hand,’ instead of making 
them matters of record ? If oral tradition 
jgasafe and certain method of convey- 
ing the sense of Scripture—the doctrines 
wu discipline of the church—why do not 
churchmen and Romanists adopt it?) Why 
have we in writing the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and the creed of Pope 
Pus the Fourth, and the Articles and 
Homilies of the church of England ?” 


The second section is on “the 
between the doctrine of tra- 
dition as held by Catholics, and that 
held by the Jews and condemned by 
Christ.” The argument in this sec- 
tion is ingenious and convincing, but 
not easily exhibited without larger 
citations than our limits will admit. 
The conclusion is— 
“If the two systems present a perfect 
parallel in all their essential features and 
workings, then Christ, in con- 
ing the one, condemns the other. 
Aad who will attempt to prove, that what 
was once so evil is now very good—that 
what Christ, in the days of his flesh, ab- 
horred and condemned, he now loves— 
and what once made ‘ void the command- 
ments of God,’ now constitutes an essen- 
tial part of those commandments, or is, 
a least, necessary to their right interpre- 
lation ?”” 


There is one passage which is 
such a jewel of Roman and Oxford 
sense, that we can not forbear to 


quote it. 

“Cardinal Baronius says, ‘ Tradition is 
the foundation of Scriptures, and excels 
them i. this, that the Scriptures can not 
tubsist unless they be strengthened b 
traditions; but traditions have senngih 
es without Scripture.’ Linden says, 
‘Traditions are the most certain founda- 
tions of faith, the most sure ground of 
the sacred Scriptures, the impenetrable 
buckler of Ajax, the suppressors of all 
heresies. On the other side, the Scrip- 
ture is a vase of wax, a dead and killing 
letter without life, a mere shel! withouta 
kernel, a leaden rule, a wood of thieves, 
ashop of heretics.’ ’ 


Proceeding in this part of his ar- 
gument, our author proves that Cath- 
dlic tradition is wanting in divine au- 

ity,—that its records are doubt- 
ful or defective,—and that tradition- 
ists do not follow out their own prin- 
ciples. Of this swerving from the 
dictates of tradition, we must be al- 
to give one striking instance 


quoted from Goode. 
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“ Standing at prayer on Sundays, and 
during the period Teens Easter and 
Whitsuntide. 

‘““The author of the ‘ Questions .nd 
Answers to the Orthodox,’ in the Works 
of Justin Martyr, gives the following 
question and answer : ‘ Why on Sundays, 
and from Easter to Whitsuntide, do they 
not kneel when praying? And whence 
was this custom introduced into the 
churches ?? The answer is, that we are 
to stand at those times, as a sign of the 
resurrection ; and it is added, that ‘the 
custom commenced from the apostolical 
times, as the blessed Ireneus, martyr and 
bishop of Lyons, says.’—Quest. 115, In- 
ter Op. Just. 

“* Now let us hear Tertullian: ‘ We ac- 
count it a crime to kneel at prayer on 
Sundays.’—Tertull. De Cor. Mul., c. 3. 

“Lastly. We have the determination 
of the great Council of Nice: ‘Since 
there are some who kneel on the Sunda 
and at Whitsuntide, in order that all 
things may be observed alike in every 
diocess, the holy synod decrees that they 
shall offer their prayers to God standing.’ 
—Can. xx, Justell. Cod., tom. i. 

“Can our opponents get better testi- 
mony in the fathers to the apostolicity 
and importance of any custom of the 

rimitive church than we have here? 

ut the Romanists themselves have whol- 
ly rejected this custom.”’ 


The fourth chapter, containing 
proof that Scripture is a sufficient 
rule of faith and practice, consists 
of four sections. The first treats 
of the proof from the Scriptures 
themselves. Our author proves the 
intelligibility and sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, (1.) By passages “ which 
express the doctrine of the suitable- 
ness and sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures to instruct us in religion.” (2.) 
By the fact that “ portions of the 
sacred writings, as difficult to be un- 
derstood as any of the Bible, are 
addressed expressly to the member- 
ship of the church, and not to any au- 
thorized expounders of God’s word.” 
(3.) By the fact that “ in these same 
Scriptures, which we are told are 
so hard to be understood that we 
can not be sure of the true sense 
until we have consulted tradition, 
we find all classes of persons, not 
excepting those in the meanest con- 
dition in life, particularly address- 
ed.” 

Dr. P. lays down five propositions, 
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which are fully sustained in his work, 
that settle the matter satisfactorily. 

“1. All things essential to salvation 
are contained in Holy Scripture. 

“2. All those matters of faith or prac- 
tice, contained in Holy Scripture, which 
are essential to salvation, are clearly and 
simply stated, and easy to be understood. 

“3. Those things in the Scriptures not 
plainly and simply set forth, and not ea- 
sily understood, are not essential to sal- 
vation. 

“4, There is no evidence that there is 
couched in those portions of Scripture of 
difficult interpretation any new doctrine 
of faith or moral duty, not clearly set 
forth in other parts of the sacred Selene. 

“5. The corruptions of the Christian 
doctrine and institutions have not gene- 
rally originated from the principle or 
practice of private interpretation, but from 
the unhallowed union of philosophy, 
falsely so called, with the Christian sys- 
tem, or the admixture of heathen or Jew- 
ish errors with the simple truth; and 
these unholy associations and unauthori- 
zed admixtures have come in through 
the doctors and professed spiritual guides 
of the church.” 


The second section gives the views 
of the fathers on the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures as the rule of faith. 
This is of course “ argumentum ad 
hominem.” The very witnesses 
whose testimony is to be added 
to the Scriptures, testify in favor 
of the Scriptures as the only rule. 
The object of the third section is 
“to show that prior to the Council 
of Trent, there was no universal 
consent, even in the Romish church, 
in favor of the doctrine of tradition, 
as now maintained by Romanists 
and high churchmen.” The fourth 
and last section is on Church of 
England authorities, and proves that 
though the “ element of Protestant- 
ism early infused into the English 
church never became universal, ow- 
ing to the fact that the reformation 
in Great Britain became connect- 
ed with a great civil and political 
change,” yet “the true principles 
of the Reformation have been re- 
cognized by many of the great lights 
of the church of England, and are 
found in her authorized standards of 
doctrine.” 


The work is really, though not 
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ostentatiously, learned, evincing tho, 
rough, patient and laborious inyes. 
gation. It presents to the reader, 
within a moderate compass, aby. 
dant quotations from writers of jj 
ages of the church, and all thos 
results of the study of scholars, 
which are necessary to a full undep. 
standing of the subject. Its style, 
though not ornate, is perspicuoys 
and forcible. 

We thank Dr. P. for this volume, 
and cheerfully commend it to the 
public as an important contribution 
to the true Protestant cause. The 
same materials are undoubtedly ac. 
cessible to scholars in other and 
more costly volumes ; but this vol. 
ume brings the question within the 
reach of every reader. It contains 
a candid, comprehensive, and satis 
factory discussion of a subject which 
the signs of the times declare to be 
second in importance to no other, 
We reécho his catholic exhortation; 


“This is not the time for the watch 
man to sleep. The enemy is sowing his 
tares with an industry worthy of ‘< 
cause. Let the lovers of truth, 
come to the rescue! Let the evangelical 
denominations leave their petty differen 
ces, and unite in the support and diff 
sion of the great doctrines of the Reform. 
ation, or, to speak more properly, the 
great doctrines of the Bible.” 


It is exceedingly gratifying tou 
to see that there is a growing union 
of evangelical Christian denomina- 
tions against the advocates and ad- 
herents of the high-church system. 
It is the Protestant league against 
a professed and attempted mo 
nopoly of the covenanted mercies 
of God, which, being equally u- 
scriptural and unreasonable, is big- 
oted, arrogant, and impudent be 
yond description. ‘To all the divis 
ions of this evangelical army We 
give the right hand of fellowship, 
and pledge ourselves to a hearty co 
operation in this warfare, which, we 
believe, will be effectual through 
God for repelling the onset, and 
pulling down the strong holds of & 
dead and deadly formalism. 
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BISHOP BROWNELL’S ATTORNEY ON “NEW ENGLAND- 
ISM.’* 


We have before us what purports 
tobe an examination of the article 
in our last number, on Bishop Brow- 
nell’s “* Errors of the Times.” It is 
apamphlet of a somewhat imposing 
exterior, the author of which, ina 
prefatory note inscribing his work 
to the Bishop, signs himself “ Juris 
Consultus,” which being interpreted 
is Lawyer. Who this lawyer is, we 
are happily not bound to conjecture. 
But it seems a little odd that the 
“bishop of the diocese of Connecti- 
cut,” has neither priest nor deacon, 
whom he can put forward in his be- 
half, but is obliged to borrow help, 
in this theological debate, from an- 
other profession. We find no fault 
with this arrangement. We cheer- 
fully concede to the “ right reverend 
father,” the privilege of carrying on 
the controversy by his attorney. 
Yet we can not but wish, that the 
bishop may find for the next job, an 
attorney of more honor and honesty, 
ifnot of more capacity. We have 
seriously doubted, for reasons which 
will be sufficiently illustrated as we 
proceed, whether we ought to notice 
so absurd a medley of blundering 
arguments mixed up with low arts 
aswe have in the pamphlet before 
us. But the avowed and acknowl- 
edged relation of the writer to the 
Episcopal church as represented by 
its head, in one of the most impor- 
tant of its dioceses, gives him a title 
to consideration, independent of his 
personal merits as exhibited in his 
work. The official, or semi-official 
character of the work, may give it 
an influence with careless and easy 
readers, which a little exposure will 
sufficiently counteract. And as this 





* New Englandism not the Religion of 
te Bible ; being an examination of a re- 
view of Bishop Brownell’s fourth charge 
tohis clergy, in the New Englander for 
Jan, 1844. “Hartford, 1844. 8vo. pp. 60. 





writer is one who seems to measure 
the conclusiveness of a reply by the 
suddenness with which it follows the 
sophistry replied to, we devote a few 
pages to him now, asking our read- 
ers to pardon us for giving so much 
more space to the Episcopalian con- 
troversy in this Number, than we in- 
tended.7 

The first complaint which our 
learned counsellor at law prefers 
against the review of his client’s un- 
fortunate “charge,” respects the 
“taste and style” of the reviewer. 
And under this head the most alarm- 
ing specification is that the reviewer 
betrays a familiarity with the wri- 
tings of Shakspeare! Had this been 
imputed as a moral delinquency, it 
might have been worth the while to 
reply with an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, by asking him to tell us wheth- 
er a laughing allusion to a scene in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
ought to shock the sensibilities of 
one who makes a solemn quotation 
of ribaldry from one of Burns’s most 
immoral and demoralizing poems. 
But as the objection is only a matter 
of taste, we will simply remember 


t “The New Englander,” our author 
tells us, with an air of triumph, “ took 
nine months in preparing a review of Cha- 

in's Primitive Church, and six months 
in preparing a review of the Bishop's 
charge.’ As to Chapin'’s Primitive 
Church, it may be some satisfaction to 
the learned gentleman before us, to be in- 
formed that the review of that interesting 
work was written—nearly all of it—with 
a censurable haste, sheet by sheet, while 
the compositor was setting it up for the 
press. As to “the Bishop’s charge,” if 
there are in the review of it, any rough- 
nesses, which a little revision might have 
smoothed down, they must be ascribed to 
the haste with which it was written, the 
engagements of the gentleman to whom 
it was assigned, having prevented his at- 
tending to it till so late a day that we had 
given up the expectation of receiving it, 
and had filled up our number to its usual 
size with other articles. 
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the “ somewhat musty” canon, “ De 
gustibus,” &c. If the writer of this 
pamphlet is of opinion that Robert 
Burns, “ the inimitable Scotch poet” 
of his admiration, is dignified, eleva- 
ted, pure, respectable, and all that ; 
and that Shakspeare is decidedly 
“ low and vulgar ;” we can only say 
that it would be a loss of time to 
dispute about such things. If he 
prefers his own “taste and style,” 
or the “ taste and style” of his bish- 
op, to that of the reviewer,—so be it. 

But he deems our reviewer's style 
defective in respect to “ purity and 
delicacy ;” and of this he gives his 
readers some astounding specimens. 
The reviewer, describing the ludi- 
crous figure which the bishop makes 
in trying to be more fanatical than 
his good nature will allow, says: 
“To complete the picture, we must 
go into the convention and hear 
*the charge’ exploded.” Then, hav- 
ing spoken of the admiration and 
gratulations of the convention at the 
sound, he adds, *“ But alas! when 
the judgments of a respectable body 
of men are inflated by some petty 
gust of fanaticism, how little are 
they aware of the figure they make 
in the eyes of sober and judicious 
people, who are not sympathetical- 
ly infected. ‘To such ‘ the charge’ 
sounded more like that trifling com- 
bustion which is heard at the other 
end of the gun.” The pamphlet 
writer makes a reference to this 
passage for his first illustration of 
the reviewer’s impurity and indeli- 
cacy of style, and says, “* The ‘ ex- 
ploding’ of the bishop’s charge, as 
its delivery is called by our militant 
reviewer, is compared to ‘a whiz- 
zing sound heard at the’ ‘of 
the gun.’”” Is thishonest? Suppose 
the writer had simply copied the 
passage as we have done; who 
could have supposed any impurity 
orindelicacy? The pretended quo- 
tation is a falsehood in letter and in 
spirit. An attorney guilty of such 
tricks ought to be put over the bar. 
The indelicacy is every way his 
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own. It is obviously like the witof 
those compositions which the pogt 
speaks of, 

—" interdash’d wi stroke 
hn ant eoutste'd to abvevtion « fine 


So that the jest is clearly to be seen, 
Not in the words—but in the gap between,” 


We hope the quotation may be 
doned, inasmuch as it is not 
Shakspeare. 

The second head of complaint 
imputes to the reviewer a lack of 
“courtesy.” What may be this 
writer’s ideas of “courtesy” in lan. 
guage, of “purity and delicacy,” 
and of good taste in general, 
be inferred perhaps from the lap. 
guage which he uses in this pam. 
phlet. ‘ Rebels’”’-—* heretics”— 
“deliberate barbarity”—* slang of 
a Kentucky boatman”—* lingo of 
St. Giles” —* thieves’ Latin” —* Bi. 
lingsgate’”’——* black guardism,”"— 
these are specimens of the la 
which he uses in speaking of those 
whom he considers his opponents, 
We repeat these words of his, not 
to complain of them, but to show 
the folly of his complaint. The 
Episcopalians of Connecticut ar 
quite welcome to call us “rebels” 
and “ heretics” to our faces, if they 
think it will do them any good; 
such names from them do us no 
harm. They may call us “ dissent 
ers” if they please ; though we must 
have the liberty of telling them that 
their use of that word betrays not 
only arrogance and insolence, buta 
laughable ignorance of their true 
position in society. What kindof 
names they give us habitually in 
conversation among themselves, we 
care not to inquire—they know; 
and their consciences can inform 
them whether they do well to com 
plain if now and then their doc 
trines, their proceedings, and theit 
publications are spoken of with 
some degree of freedom. ‘For out 
part, we are willing to have it ut 
derstood on all sides, and acted up 
on, that the differences between the 
Gospel as we receive it, and the 
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held by the party which the 
griterof this pamphlet represents,— 
sre of the most serious nature. If 
the men of that party are right, we 
~i,e. all who are not Episcopal- 
ians—are rebels and heretics; and 
there is no evil in saying so. If 
they are right, we—i. e. all Protest- 
ants who are not of their church, 
and some who are—have embraced 
asystem which is not Christianity ; 
ote should they not say so in 
the plainest and most expressive 
words theycan command? If they 
are wrong, the false principles which 
assume and proclaim, involve 
ahateful arrogance against the in- 
tellect and the soul of man, and 
inst the Gospel of the grace of 
God. Till we see that they are 
right, we intend to speak of their 
position and their doctrines without 
mincing; and till they see that we 
are right, we do not intend to com- 
plain of their speaking out what 
they think of us. 

As to Bishop Brownell’s charge 
on the “ Errors of the Times”— 
what was it? Under the pretense 
of giving paternal counsel to the 
clerical body over which he pre- 
sides, that gentleman—good natured 
enough when not moved upon by 
some influence ab extra—under- 
takes to speak out like a man, in 
the controversy which is shaking 
old England, and which has been 
opened in all quarters on this side 
of the ocean. His charge is re- 
ceived with great applause by his 
clergy and his laity ; it is printed 
ina pamphlet, and reprinted in a 
newspaper; it is scattered in every 
direction ; it is read from the pul- 
pits of the “saints ;” it is talked 
about in all Episcopalian circles, 
and urged upon non- Episcopalians, 
& a most extraordinary perform- 
ance. Ministers and Christians of 
various names, Congregationalist, 
Methodist, Baptist, are moved to 
see what it is which has caused so 
great a commotion. At the first 
reading, they find it contains some 
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very remarkable things for a man 
of New England blood to utter to 
a New England public. He plainly 
denies the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures as the authoritative rule of 
faith and practice. He represents 
the continental Reformers as having 
knowingly ‘ dispensed with that or- 
ganization of the Christian church 
which had prevailed from the time 
of the apostles, and as having 
thought themselves ‘ at liberty’ to 
organize new institutions ‘ upon such 
platforms as their own ingenuity 
might devise.” He indulges in the 
most extravagant misrepresentations 
of the state of religion and of reli- 
gious opinions in all communions 
but his own. He argues that his 
church, to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers, is the “ one catholic and apos- 
tolic church ;” and teaches, that 
“through it alone are tendered all 
the divine promises of grace and 
salvation.” He asserts that “ the 
revelation of God offers salvation 
only through the church.” The 
church—i. e. his own church—is 
his gospel ; and he professes not to 
know “ what means the wisdom and 
goodness [the ‘ uncovenanted mer- 
cy’] of God may provide for the 
salvation of those who have never 
heard the Gospel or of those whose 
ignorance or prejudice has induced 
them to reject it.” He sneers at 
the doctrine of “ a new heart,” and 
maintains that baptism is the only 
regeneration. Yet upon a careful 
reperusal, it appears that his habit- 
ual good nature, and that love of 
“ repose” which first made him an 
Episcopalian, have so frequently 
got the better of his desire to be 
thorough and uncompromising, that 
what he says in one sentence or 
paragraph, is generally softened 
down, and directly or indirectly 
contradicted in another. He would 
roar like one of the Oxford lions, or 
like some of his brother prelates in 
America; but his good nature re- 
volts from the thought of terrifying 
his neighbors; his love of repose 
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is alarmed at the prospect of an 
excitement; and the roar that was to 
have shaken the Gothic arch above 
him, tapers off into the very gen- 
tleness of the plaintive Philomel. 
In some moods of mind we might 
have wept at the spectacle of an 
easy tempered old man put up to 
make himself so foolish before his 
time. But had we encountered the 
pamphlet in such a mood—had we 
exposed its solemn futilities to pub- 
lic contemplation with no relenting 
smile—it would have been indeed, 
a cruel process. The course taken 
by the reviewer was in fact the 
most charitable and good humored 
which the case would permit, with- 
out injustice to the sacred cause of 
truth. Some of our friends, we 
know, have thought that the Bishop 
might have been treated with still 
more forbearance. But let such 
persons read the charge ; or if they 
have read it once, let them read it 
again. Such an one, a gentleman 
of the highest distinction in civil 
life, remarked, in the presence of 
an Episcopalian clergyman, that he 
thought the review too severe, ac- 
knowledging at the same time that 
he had not read the charge. The 
clergyman, rejoicing to find him so 
candid, sent him a copy of the 
charge ; upon the reading of which 
our friend declared that he had 
been mistaken, and that the review 
was not severe enough. 

The “ orthodoxy” of the reviewer 
is atopic in respect to which the 
pamphlet before us contains gross 
and abusive misrepresentations. Dr. 
Brownell had spoken, with great 
horror, of the Socinianism and Ra- 
tionalism which have had their day 
in the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of Europe, and which he 
sagaciously imputes to “ the erro- 
neous notions of the right of private 
judgment” asserted by the conti- 
nental Reformers. In reply to this, 


the reviewer said, “* What if the 
churches of the German and Swiss 
reformations have become a prey 
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to rank and dismal errors? 
bring the matter home at a 

we affirm without scruple, that with 
all their heresies and frigid neolp. 
gisms, their state is yet greatly 
be preferred to that of the 

can Episcopal church. And if we 
were this day to import a religion, 
we should not hesitate, a 

to make out an order on Germany 
in preference to the English epis. 
copate.” Then having intimated 
that this is his own private judgment 
for which he alone is to be held 
responsible, he goes on to explain 
and justify his opinion. And 
other things he says: “ There is 
in the German churches, in the 
worst estimate we can make of their 
faith, a spirit of freedom and inte: 
lectual activity which will soon be 
moved to seek some corrective for 
their errors, because of the spiritual 
poverty they suffer under them.” 
“ And we are of opinion, muchas 
we love sound doctrine, that it is 
better to suffer a bad heresy for a 
few years, than a Pharisaism equally 
bad for as many centuries.” Now 
what is the course adopted by the 
writer of this pamphlet, to bring 
suspicion on the reviewer's ortho 
doxy ? He pretends that the re 
viewer, in that comparison between 
the continental churches and the 
national church of England, mani- 
fests a “ sympathy” with the neol- 
ogy of Germany. “ Of the pres 
ent state of the English Episcopal 
church,” he says, “ it can 

be necessary for us to speak.” “But 
what the German heresies are, and 
what is their extent, is not generally 
as well known; and a few speck 
mens will be added by way of illus 
tration, showing what are the doc 
trines and principles preferred by 
our reviewer, to those of the Eng- 
lish church.” Accordingly, he pro 
ceeds to gather from Dr. Murdock 
on German Philosophy, from Prof. 
Norton’s pamphlets against Trans 
cendentalism, and from Rose o 
the state of the Protestant church 
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in Germany, with a most amazing 
show of erudition, some account 
of the pantheistic philosophies of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; to 
which he adds, “ These are the 
doctrines and opinions with which 
our reviewer sympathizes.” Then 
he retails some strange neologisms 
of such theologians as Paulus and 
Strauss, and adds, “ We will not 
say that the man who can speak as 
our reviewer has done, of German 
theologians, does of necessity be- 
jieve as they do. But we must say 
that the approval he gives them is 
dear proof, that they have his sym- 

ies to a very great extent.” 
Nor is this ali. As if pantheism 
and naturalism were a small matter, 
he goes on to impute to the re- 
viewer a sympathy with Unitarian- 
ism, because of his remarks about 
the Oxford uproar against Mr. Ev- 
erett.* 

Now let us ask, Is it possible that 
this writer—this Juris Consultus as 
he boasts himself—believes what 
he says in this matter? Did not 
the reviewer express, again and 
again, a just abhorrence of the 
“rank and dismal errors’”’ to which 
the Swiss and German churches 
have become a prey—* their here- 
sies and frigid neologisms’’—* the 
spiritual poverty which they suffer 
under their errors?” Did he not 
distinctly profess his love of sound 
doctrine as distinguished from the 
“bad heresy” of German rational- 
im? We are constrained to de- 
clare—not laughingly, but solemnly 
—that this entire argument against 
the reviewer's orthodoxy, is not 
merely erroneous and sophistical, 
but palpably disingenuous. 

The pamphlet writer is not satis- 
fied with having assailed the re- 
Viewer’s taste, style, courtesy, and 





_* As fo, © sympathy with Socinian- 
ism,” we refer the author to the Church- 
man, and particularly to a passage from 
the editor of that journal, which we have 

ied in a note on a preceding page, 


p. 248. 
Vol. II. 40 
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orthodoxy. He gives us to under- 
stand that he has much more to say. 

“ We ought, also, to offer a word on 
the subject of that reverence, which leads 
him to introduce ‘Curist’ and ‘ Bot- 
tom’ into the same paragraph, (p. 143,) 
and the ‘Hoty Guosrt’ and the ‘devil,’ 
(will our readers pardon the impiety, we 
only quote ?) ai once into the same 
sage. (p. 144.) But we can not afford 
space, and we shrink from the almost 
blasphemy of the reviewer. Suffice it to 
say, that he has earned a reputation which 
ought hereafter to place him in the same 
category with the New York Herald and 
New York Evangelist.” 

The category which includes both 
the New York Herald and the New 
York Evangelist, is certainly a com- 
prehensive one; and we can not 
but think that the reviewer might 
take his place in so broad a catego- 
ry without any annihilating mortifi- 
cation. But in what category shall 
we place the writer of the passage 
just quoted? He thinks, or at least 
he expects his readers to think, that 
it is “impiety” and ‘almost blas- 
phemy” to introduce the “ Holy 
Ghost” and the “ devil”’ at once into 
the same passage. What was it 
then of which that high church Sol- 
omon, King James I, was guilty 
when he declared to fawning pre- 
lates, who told him that he spoke by 
immediate inspiration, that “ pres- 
bytery and monarchy could no more 
agree than God and the devil ?” 
Or to refer to instances more sol- 
emn and conclusive,—what was it 
of which the apostle John was 
guilty when he wrote, “in this the 
children of God are manifested, and 
the children of the devil ?”—and 
Paul when he wrote, “ Put on the 
whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil?” Nay, what was it of 
which Peter was guilty when he 
asked Ananias, “* Why hath Satan 
filled thy heart to lie to the Hoxy 
Guost?” Butthese questions need 
not be multiplied. The fact is, the 
review contains no such passage as 
the writer pretends to quote from 
with his reference to p. 144—not 
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a word of the kind. Neither the 
“Holy Ghost” nor the “ devil” is 
named there at all. Nor can we 
find that they are named in any sort 
of juxtaposition from one end of 
the article to the other. So when 
he asks, “ Will our readers pardon 
the impiety, we only quote ?”’ the 
truth is, he does not quote at all. 
He himself is guilty of the impie- 
ty and “almost blasphemy” from 
which he pretends to shrink, and of 
the inveracity besides. We can not 
say, *O! full of all subtlety!” for 
there is very little subtlety in the 
case; but may we not ask him, 
with a sympathetic shame for the 
profession which he dishonors, and 
for the client whose cause he be- 
trays, ‘* Why hath Satan filled thy 
heart ?” 

We must give another instance of 
the same sort of quotation. The 
reviewer used strong language, no 
doubt, in the passage in which he 
described that “ ravening wolf hood 
miscalled by the epithet clergy in 
England.” This passage the author 
before us quotes from p. 154, not 
without some inaccuracy ; and then, 
for the sake of touching the sensi- 
bilities of Episcopalian readers, he 
adds, “Such is his [the reviewer's] 
picture of the English clergy which 
he says ‘the clergy inthis country 
are endeavoring to imitate,’ (page 
146.)” We ask the reader now to 
turn to the page referred to, and see 
whether the words which Juris Con- 
sultus pretends to quote are there. 
The reader will look in vain. No 
such sentence is there,—no frag- 
ment or trace of it,—no words to 
that effect,—nothing which approxi- 
mates to the same meaning. No- 
where does the reviewer say either 
expressly or by any implication, 
that the Episcopal clergy in this 
country are endeavoring to imitate 
the picture which he has drawn of 
that “ ravening wolfhood.” He does 
indeed speak of the excitement 
which the late reassertion of “ church 


principles” has produced in Eng- 
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land, and of the ludicrous attem 
which bishops and priests are mak. 
ing to emulate that excitement op 
this side of the Atlantic ;—but tha 
is all. We leave it to those more 
familiar with the New York Herald 
than we are, to say whether the ed. 
itor of that journal is guilty of art. 
fices at once so dishonorable and gp 
shallow. 

Hardly any thing in the review 
seems to have touched the pamphlet 
writer’s sensibilities so painfully as 
the few plain things which were said 
about the clergy and the church of 
England. Notsatisfied with repeat. 
ed references to that part of the sub. 
ject in the body of his work, he takes 
it up more distinctly in an appendix, 
Nor is such sensibility peculiar to 
this writer. We have often obsery. 
ed, even with astonishment, a dis 
position in American Episcopalians 
to identify their church with that 
Egyptian pyramid of old abuses, 
called the ‘church of England,’ and 
to regard any thing which may be 
said on that subject as a personal 
indignity towards themselves. No 
thing could be more impolitic, if 
they have respect to their sectarian 
interests. Those who are opposed 
to the Episcopal form of church gov 
ernment, and who desire to seeit 
odious in this country, could hardly 
desire to see Episcopalians possess 
ed of a more complete infatuation; 
for little as the people of this coum 
try generally know about the church 
of England, they know enough to 
abhor it as one of the most oppres 
sive and shameless institutions ever 
laid upon an abused and suffering 
people. If we were adherents of 
diocesan Episcopacy—if we verily 
believed that form of church gov 
ernment to be of apostolic institt- 
tion—if we even held to the neces 
sity of a personal succession of bish 
ops from the apostles—nay, if we 
were believers in “church prince 
ples,” and were assured that there 
is no salvation except by member 
ship in a church under the gover 
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ment of a prelate,—we would still 

to be Americans. We would 
earnestly refuse to be identified with 
the “ United Church of England and 
jreland.” We would say nothing 
about “the mother church.” We 
would go as far as our consciences 
would allow us in demonstrating the 
superiority of the American Epis- 

| church, as having been crea- 
ted by a voluntary compact among 
freemen, as recognizing the intrin- 
sic freedom and supremacy of the 

le under Christ, and as enjoy- 
ing a reformed and republican con- 
sitution of church government. 
We would disavow and heartily es- 
chew all sympathy with Gladstone 
and the Quarterly Review, and be 
very careful about receiving any 
opinions from that quarter. We 
would cheer on the English dissent- 
eof every name and creed, Po- 
pish, Calvinistic, and Socinian, in 
their attempts to subvert that cor- 
rupt and oppressive establishment, 
and to turn the “stall-fed” clergy 
forth to earn their living. And were 
we bishops—as no doubt we should 
be after rendering the church so 
extraordinary a service—we would 
stand ready to bestow the priceless 
boon of apostolical succession on 
any portion of the English clergy 
and laity who would secede from 
the establishment and set up in 
Christ’s name “the Free Church 
of” England. 

What are the facts in relation to 
the clergy of the English establish- 
ment? Our reviewer, in his strong 
way of speaking, called them a 
“ravening wolf hood’’—* the lord 
bishops acting Dives in their fine 
linen at the rate of three hundred 
thousand a year—the younger sons 
of noblemen parceled off to their 
tiotous livings.”’ Let us see wheth- 
étthere is any foundation for such 
statements. 

The statistics of the church of 
England have never yet been com- 
pieely and accurately ascertained. 

Snot in the nature of such a hier- 
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archy voluntarily to reveal its own 
secrets. Within a few years past 
there has been in England no little 
inquiry touching the revenues and 
possessions of the clergy; but we 
can not learn that there has been 
any thing like—what we hope there 
will be within a few years to come 
—a sweeping and thorough investi- 
gation by parliamentary commis- 
sioners, preparatory to such a re- 
formation as shall appropriate that 
immense amount of national prop- 
erty to truly national uses. As yet 
there are only imperfect data, from 
which the most judicious estimates 
can obtain only an approximation 
towards a correct result. ‘There are 
of course in England two sorts of 
estimates,—the one the estimates of 
those who demand a reform, and 
who are in danger of overestima- 
ting the wealth of the establishment, 
—the other, the representations of 
the clergy and others interested in 
the present abuses, who are afraid 
of being called to account, and who 
therefore give the lowest possible 
estimate of the actual value of bish- 
oprics and benefices. In the ap- 
pendix to the pamphlet before us, 
we have the story as it is told by 
the bishops and high dignitaries and 
their advocates, who would even 
make it appear that the great pov- 
erty of the church of England is 
one proof of its apostolicity. Ac- 
cording to this statement, the sum 
total of the annual ecclesiastical 
revenues is $15,705,000 ;—a sum 
which, when divided among ten 
thousand five hundred and eighty 
four benefices, gives the average of 
$1,483 84 to each benefice in Eng- 
land and Wales. But this is far from 
being the whole story. The state- 
ment of the regular annual reve- 
nues from tithes and rents gives but 
a very inadequate idea of the actual 
wealth drawn by the establishment 
from the productive industry of the 
nation. Every renewal of a lease 
of church lands is attended with a 
heavy payment from the lessee in 
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the shape of what is called a “ fine.” 
Beside all this, there are “ surplice 
fees,”’ so called—the fees exacted 
for every performance of the priest- 
ly office for rich or poor, at a buri- 
al, a christening, a churching, or a 
wedding. Another class of perqui- 
sites is found in “ Easter offerings,” 
* oblations,” &c. which are certain 
customary payments at Easter and 
other festivals, varying in amount 
according to the local customs in 
various parts of the country. And 
to all the ecclesiastical benefices 
must be added certain lectureships 
and chaplainships which are sup- 
ported from other resources besides 
the tithes and the church lands. 
Putting all these things and some 
others together, an estimate of a 
different sort from those on which 
the writer of this pamphlet relies 
as authority, makes the “ total rev- 
enues of the established clergy” 
£9 ,459,565,—somewhat more than 
$40,000,000 ; which, if it were di- 
vided equally among the sixteen 
thousand beneficed and unbeneficed 
clergymen of that establishment, 
would give to each one a living, if 
not a ‘riotous living,’ of $2,500 a 
year. 

But how are these revenues—be 
they more or less—actually divi- 
ded? Who are they that get the 
“ livings?” The answer to this 
question shows us the “ ravening 
wolfhood.” While the aggregate 
number of clergymen connected 
with the establishment is estimated 
at sixteen thousand, the number 
of prelates, dignitaries, and incum- 
bents, is only seven thousand six 
hundred and ninety four—giving to 
each one of this privileged ministry, 
an average revenue of something 
more than $5,000, and leaving the 
remainder of the sixteen thousand, 
to live as they can without “ liv- 
ings.” The reason why the num- 
ber of beneficed clergymen is so 
much smaller than the number of 
benefices, is, that the benefices 


being distributed, not by any rule 
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of equity, but after a somewhat 
wolfish fashion, the stronger or the 
luckier become “ pluralists,” apd 
are enabled to “raven” a double, 
triple, or quadruple portion of the 
rey. 

Let us look at the “lord bish. 
ops,” to whom our reviewer, with 
out much calculation, assigned a 
revenue of “three hundred thoy 
sand a year.” The aggregate of 
the incomes of the twenty six bish. 
ops and archbishops of England 
is set down by the writer of this 
pamphlet at $640,000—a very mod. 
erate sum undoubtedly, inasmuch 
as it gives to those apostolic men 
an average income exceeding the 
salary of the President of the Uni- 
ted States by only about $300, 
An English bishop, according to 
this most reduced and moderate 
estimate, receives on an average, 
only a little more than four times 
as much as our government pays 
to the highest dignitaries at Wash- 
ington, under the President—or a 
little less than three times as much 
as our government pays to the em 
bassador who represents its dignity 
at the court of St. James. But we 
find from the other side of the con 
troversy in England, a statement 
which we think quite as worthy of 
reliance,* and which sets down the 
aggregate at £297,115, which is 
not three per cent. short of the 
“three hundred thousand a year” 
in English money. Reduce it to 
the terms of our American currency, 
and it becomes something more than 
$1,333,000. Divide this amount 
equally among the prelates; and 
it gives, to each member of that 
body, an income of more than 
$50,000 annually. But even this 
does not tell the whole story. Be 
side the twenty six prelates there 
are twenty eight deans, whose ag 
gregate income is estimated at 
$199,000 ; sixty one archdeacons, 


— 





* Extraordinary Black Book. London, 
1832. 
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te income, $200,000; five 
weed and fourteen prebenda- 
ries and canons, aggregate income, 
$1,250,000 ; and the prelates it is 
tobe remembered, almost without 
exception, eke out the inadequate 
incomes of their sees, by holding, 
in addition to their episcopal digni- 
ties, rich prebends, rich deaneries, 
or rich parishes in commendam. 
Thus in 1832, the bishop of Lon- 
don was also “‘ provincial dean of 
Canterbury,” and “dean of the 
chapels royal ;” the bishop of Win- 
chester was also “* subdean of Can- 
terbury ;” the bishop of Lincoln 
was also “* prebendary,” and “ pro- 
yincial chancellor of Canterbury ;” 
the bishop of St. Asaph was also 
“archdeacon of St. Asaph ;” the 
bishop of Worcester was also “ can- 
on residentiary of St. Paul’s,” and 
“clerk of the closet to the king ;” 
the bishop of Bangor was also “ rec- 
tor of Kirkly Wiske ;” the bishop 
of St. David’s was also “ dean of 
Brecon,” and “ dean of Durham ;” 
the bishop of Rochester was also 
“dean of Worcester,” “ rector of 
Bishopsbourne,” and “ chaplain to 
the archbishop of Canterbury ;” the 
bishop of Llandaff was also “ dean 
of St. Paul’s ;” the bishop of Ox- 
ford was also “‘ dean of Canterbu- 
ty;” the bishop of Gloucester was 
also “ prebendary of Westminster ;”” 
the bishop of Exeter was also “ treas- 
wer” of his own see, and “ pre- 
bendary of Durham ;” the bishop 
of Carlisle was also “ chancellor of 
Sarum,” and held a prebend in St. 
Paul's worth something like $13,500 
annually ; the bishop of Chester 
was also “ rector of Waverton ;” 
the bishop of Norwich was also 
“rector of Sapperton ;”’ the bishop 
of Peterborough was also “ pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge ;” 
and the bishop of Salisbury was also 
“provincial precentor of Canter- 
ry.” We need say no more on 
this particular. 
reviewer spoke of “the 
younger sons of noblemen parceled 
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off to their riotous livings.” Need 
we say any thing on this point? Is 
there one among our readers who 
needs to be informed, that all the 
parochial livings of England are 
either private or public property, 
and as property, are bought and 
sold with as little compunction or 
shame, as any other kind of prop- 
erty.* Need we explain what is 
meant by a “ family living”—the 
incumbency of which is considered 
to be due to some younger son or 
brother, if there is one who is wil- 
ling to take orders, as much as 
the family mansion and the entailed 
estate to the eldest son? Need we 
say that the one thousand and forty 
eight livings in the disposal of the 
crown—i. e. of the lord chancellor 
—are naturally disposed of with the 
same sort of political and personal 
views with which appointments to 
secular and civil offices are dis- 
tributed? Need we say that of the 
thirteen hundred livings in the dis- 





* Bishop Hobart, in his sermon on his 
return from Europe, (1825,) used the fol- 
lowing language on this point: “ Look 
at the most important relation which the 
church can constitute, that which con- 
nects the pastor with his flock. In the 
church of England, this connection is 
absolute property. The livings are in 
the gift of individuals, of the government, 
or corporate bodies; and can be, and 
are, bought and sold like other property. 
Hence, like other property, they are used 
for the best worldly interests of the hold- 
ers, and are frequently made subservient 
to the private views of individuals and 
families. They present an excitement to 
enter into the holy ministry, with a great 
admixture of secular motives, and with a 
spirit often falling short of that pure and 
disinterested ardor which supremely aims 
at the promotion of God’s glory and the 
salvation of mankind.”’ The Bishop adds 
in a note, “ Many are the cases of hon- 
orable rete and of entrance into 
the ministry from the purest motives. 
But the general tendency of the system is, 
I conceive, as above stated.” That “ gen- 
eral tendency’ is what we speak of. It 
would be indeed a miracle of evil if in 
a country like England, any system could 
be invented and maintained, under which 
the “ general tendency” to evil would be 
so infallible as to have no exceptions, 

Those who read English newspapers 
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posal of bishops, the richest will 
naturally be given to the bishop’s 
sons and sons-in-law ; to his broth- 
ers and brothers-in-law; to his 
nephews and nephews-in-law, if he 
has them, or to persons whose pre- 
ferment will be most likely to be 
advantageous to himself or to his 
party in the state? Need we say 
that the nine hundred and eighty 
two livings which belong to deans 
and chapters of cathedrals, the five 
hundred and ninety seven which 
belong to the universities, and the 
one hundred and forty six which 
belong to other collegiate establish- 
ments, are as completely the prop- 
erty of the several guilds or com- 
panies to which they belong, and 
when they fall in, are as sure to be 
disposed of with reference to the 
interests of the individual members 
of those bodies, as if they were in 
every respect like those six thou- 
sand six hundred and nineteen liv- 
ings which are private property ? 





and the covers of English church maga- 
zines, need not be informed that the right 
of presentation to a living, is as much an 
article of merchandise in England, as a 
negro is in Louisiana. The following 
paragraph, for example, was published in 
the London Morning Chronicle, of July 
13, 1824, and is said to have met the eye 
of Bishop Hobart who was then in Eng- 
land, and to have shocked his American 
sensibilities. 

“ The church livings in Essex, sold on 
the Ist instant, by Mr. Robins, of Regent 
Street, were not the absolute abvowsons, 
but the next presentations contingent on 
the lives of Mr. and Mrs. W. T P. L. 
Wellesley, aged thirty six and twenty 
five years respectively, and were as un- 
der :— 

Estima- Age of 
Place. Descrip- ted Ann. Incnm- Sold 
tion. Value. bent. for. 
Wanstead, Rectory, £653 62 £2,440 
Woodford, Do. ' 1,200 53 — 4,200 


Gt. Paindon, Do. 500 63 1,600 
Fifield, Do. 525 59 1,520 
Rochford, Do. 700 62 2,000 
Filstead, Vicarage, 400 50 900 
Roydon, Do. 200 46 580 


The biddings appeared to be governed 
by the age and health of the incumbents, 
residence, situation, and other local cir- 
cumstances, with which the parties inter- 
ested seemed to be well acquainted.” 
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So completely has this outrageous 
system of patronage corrupted the 
moral sensibilities of the English 
nation, that within the church of 
England it is hardly felt to beg 
grievance,* and not a solitary voice 
cries out aloud, to demand for the 
people the right of electing their owg 
parochial pastors. 

How does this system work ? (Of 
the sixteen thousand clergymen of 
the church of England, two thon 
sand and twenty seven more for 
tunate men hold, each two parochial 
livings ; five hundred and sixty seven, 
more fortunate still, hold each three 
livings ; two hundred and nine hold 
each four livings; sixty four are 
incumbents each in five distinet 
parishes ; twelve are pluralists at 
the rate of half a dozen parishes toa 
minister ; five have seven churches 
each ; one has eight; and one has 
no fewer than eleven; while four 
thousand three hundred and five 
have each one living. ‘This state 
ment is taken from a table made 
up on the authority of the Clerical 
Guide for 1829; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the facts are 
materially different in 1844. Ask 
now how many of these seven thou 
sand one hundred and ninety one 
incumbents reside in their parishes. 
The diocesan returns to Parliament 
in 1827, gave report of only four 
thousand four hundred and thirteen 
incumbents residing in their own 
parishes, while six thousand one 
hundred and twenty cases were re 
ported of rectors and vicars not 
resident—more than six thousand 
instances in which the revenues of 
the parish, provided (theoretically) 
for no other purpose than to support 
the minister of the parish, went to 
enrich an absentee exactor of the 
tithes. In these six thousand pa 





* The Puseyites do indeed look upoa 
private patronage as an evil; but they, 
as we understand their plan of reforms 
tion, would put all patronage into the 
hands of the bishops—which would be 
a reformation from bad to worse. 
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fishes, the work of the ministry is 
of course performed, so far as it is 
rformed at all, by “ curates,” 
whose wages in multitudes of cases 
are less than the wages of a jour- 
neyman bricklayer or an Irish day- 
laborer. ‘These, together with the 
rs of the “ poor livings”’— 
livings so poor as to leave nothing to 
the incumbent after paying curate’s 
re the great body of the 
working clergy of England; anda 
more barbarously ill-paid, ill-fed, 
and ill-treated body of working 
clergy can hardly be found in Chris- 
tendom. By certain diocesan re- 
turns to Parliament in 1827, it ap- 
red that out of four thousand two 
hundred and fifty four curates in 
England and Wales, there were 
sixteen hundred and thirty nine with 
salaries not exceeding £60, and 
oily eighty four with salaries ex- 
ceeding £160. Fifty nine were re- 
ported with incomes between £20 
and £30 ; and six with incomes be- 
tween £10 and £20. These poor 
curaies toil on, and starve on, faint- 
ing,and hoping with hope deferred, 
liable to be turned off whenever 
the rector or vicar can get the ser- 
vice of the parish done at a cheaper 
rate. Disappointed in those youth- 
ful dreams of generous patronage 
which lured them into the church, 
they groan and die in broken heart- 
ed penury, like Lazarus at the rich 
man’s gate; while lord bishops in 
the sunshine of the court, and aris- 
tocratic pluralists in elegant leisure, 
or riotous dissipation, are “* clothed 
inpurple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day.” 

Such is the English establishment. 
What American can think of it oth- 
erwise than with abhorrence ? What 
American can fail to be indignant 
when he is told that such an estab- 
lishment ought not to be meddled 
with, because, as John Bull says 
of all prescriptive evils, “ it works 
well.” Undoubtedly “it works well” 
for those who divide the prey—the 
lord bishops, the deans, the preben- 
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daries, the canons residentiary, the 
the minor canons, the precentors, 
succentors, priest-vicars, vicars-cho- 
ral, and the whole perfunctory fra- 
ternity of the cathedrals. Undoubt- 
edly “it works well” for the aristo- 
cratic pluralists and non-resident in- 
cumbents, and the entire pack of 
those “‘ hireling wolves” that Milton 
speaks of. But how does it work 
for the poor operative clergy ? How 
does it work for the people—the 
peasant people—whom in the three 
centuries since the Reformation, this 
Protestant establishment has never 
taught even to read, and whose pro- 
gress towards freedom and know- 
ledge has been effected, not by the 
church, but in spite of it? 

What sort of men does this sys- 
tem bring into the Christian minis- 
try? Inthe fourth volume of Pa- 
ley’s Works is a sermon in the na- 
ture of a charge, * addressed to the 
young clergy of the diocese of Car- 
lisle,’ in which diocese, it will be 
remembered, Paley was archdea- 
con. The archdeacon in the dis- 
charge of his office undertakes to 
deliver to the young clergy “a few 
practicable rules of life and behav- 
ior which may recommend [them] 
to the esteem of the people.” Af- 
ter some preliminary observations, 
showing them the advantages which 
they have, as young clergymen not 
yet beneficed, for acquiring respect 
and affection, especially among the 
lower orders of the people, he ‘ pro- 
ceeds to describe the qualities which 
principally conduce to the possession 
of a fair and respected character.’ 
It can not but be expected that a 
man of Paley’s sagacity and com- 
mon sense in pursuing such a train 
of thought, will reveal indirectly 
but distinctly the actual character 
of the young clergy to whom he 
speaks, and by the specific cautions 
which he gives them, will indicate 
the sins which easily beset them. 
The first virtue, then, which he re- 
commends is “ frugality.” The next 
is “sobriety”—not sobriety in the 
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sense of gravity, but sobriety as op- 
posed to drunkenness. ‘“ A clergy- 
man,” he says, “can not, without 
infinite confusion, produce himself 
in the pulpit before those who have 
been witnesses to his intemperance. 
The folly and extravagance, the rage 
and ribaldry, the boasts and quar- 
rels, the idiotism and brutality of 
that condition, will rise up in their 
imaginations in full colors.” ‘ An- 
other vice” against which he warns 
them “is dissoluteness. In my judg- 
ment,” he says, “ the crying sin and 
calamity of this country at present, 
is licentiousness in the intercourse 
of the sexes.” ‘ What then shall 
we say, when they who ought to 
cure the malady propagate the con- 
tagion? Upon this subject, bear 
away one observation, that when 
you suffer yourselves to be engaged 
in any unchaste connection, you not 
only corrupt an individual by your 
solicitations, but debauch a whole 
neighborhood by the profligacy of 
your example.” Another topic is 
“retirement.” Under this head he 
says, “* Learn to live alone. Half 
of your faults originate from the 
want of this faculty. It is impa- 
tience of solitude which carries you 
continually from your parishes, your 
home, and your duty, makes you 
foremost in every party of pleasure 
and place of diversion; dissipates 
your thoughts ;” . . . “ puts you out 
of humor with your profession, 
causes you to place yourselves at 
the head of some low company, or 
to fasten yourselves as despicable 
retainers to the houses and society 
of the rich.” Another topic, con- 
nected with retirement, is “ reserve ; 
by which,” says he, “I mean, in 
the first place, some degree of del- 
icacy in the choice of your compa- 
ny, and of refinement in your plea- 
sures. Above all things keep out 
of public houses—you have no bu- 
siness there ; your being seen to go 
in and out of them is disgraceful ;” 

. “neither be seen at drunken 
feasts, boisterous sports, late hours, 


or barbarous diversions—let your 
amusements, like every thing about 
you, be still, and quiet, and unof. 
fending.” How does that system 
work, under which the young cle. 
gy of a diocese need such adyigg 
as this? How incongruous would 
it be—how gross and intolerable ap 
insult would it be—to address 
clerical body in this country, or any 
assembly of candidates for the mip. 
istry, after such a fashion. 

We are aware that there has been 
some improvement in respect to the 
outward deportment of the clergy 
since Paley’s time ; but the system 
is the same, its “ general tendency” 
the same ; and, by the laws of hy 
man nature, the results must be 
essentially the same. The Oxford 
movement is an attempt at reforms 
tion,—an attempt which is partly 
an indirect consequence of that re 
vival of religion among the higher 
classes which commenced with the 
publication of Wilberforce’s Practi 
cal View. Considered in this light, 
the movement has a moral dignity 
which we, on this side of the Atlan 
tic, are prone to overlook. Th 
Tractarians, as they are called, are 
ashamed of the church of Eng 
land ;* and though their ideas of 
reformation are preposterous in the 
extreme, their honest and fervent 
desire of reformation certainly de 
serves our sympathy and our re 
spect. They have at least a taste 
for decency, and they are trying in 
their way to rescue the churchol 





* Well they may be ashamed. Th 
breed of fox-hunting parsons is very fit 
from being extinct. The following aé- 
vertisement is an illustration. It is 
the date of 1830, but it would not be diff- 
cult to glean others from English papess 
of a much more recent period. bee 
this because it happens to be at hand. 

“To be sold, the next presentation ® 
a vicarage, in one of the midland coum 
ties, and in the immediate neighbo 
of one or two of the first packs of fr 
hounds inthe kingdom. The presenta 
nual income about £580, subject toce 
rate’s salary. The incumbent in his 
year.” 
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England from “ her present degrad- 
ed state.” What ideas they have 
respecting the actual character of 
the clergy may be gathered from a 
series of articles which the New 
York Churchman has republished 
from the London Times. ‘The drift 
of the writer is to find fault with 
the bishops for their wavering and 
inconsistent course in regard to the 
attempted reformation proceeding 
from Oxford. He refers fora warn- 
ing to the course which the bishops 
in most countries took in respect to 
the Lutheran reformation. Com- 
ingnearer home he says, “ It was 
so when John Wesley first sought 
to rouse the church from her slum- 
bers” —‘‘ a worldly race of bishops 
persecuted the man who by his in- 
defatigable exertions cried shame 
upon their carelessness ;” “and pre- 
cisely thus are those who are called 
upon to preside over the church at 
the present day acting” “ towards 
all the younger members of the 
church of England, who are distin- 
guished for depth of piety and for 
theological acquirement.”” The wri- 
ter speaks of the two parties which 
divided the church in the earlier 
rtof the present century, the ‘old 
igh-church,” or as he calls it, “ the 
High-and-dry,” and the Evangelic- 
al, “The High-and-dry party,” he 
says, “‘just/y censured the so called 
Evangelicals as being dissenters in 
disguise, who subverted all eccle- 
siastical discipline, and conformed 
merely for the sake of the loaves 
and fishes ; while the so called Evan- 
gelicals reviled their High-and-dry 
brethren as cold moralists, utterly 
ignorant of the Gospel.” “ The sum 
and substance of the late Episcopal 
charges,” is, as he represents it— 


“There are two recognized parties in 
the church of England, the old High-and- 
- party, and the so called Evan- 

ical.”” “ To one or other of these two 

¢ Anglo-Catholic must conform. If you 
wish to be a for-hunter or a frequenter of 
the ball-room, in spite of certain old mus- 
ty canons, you shall be pardoned if you 
are acknowledged as one of the High- 


Vol. Il. 41 
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and-dry,” &c. “Beware how you obey 
the church and the Bible when they direct 
~ to fast ; since both High-and-dry and 
ivangelical agree in thinking that to ab- 
stain from a good dinner when it is pos- 
sible to get one is Popery. Beware how 
you attend daily prayers, for both parties 
are agreed in thinking daily prayer to Al- 
mighty God a waste of time,” &e. “As 
to mortification and self-denial, both par- 
ties agree that this world was made for 
our enjoyment, and itis therefore your 
duty to scramble like your neighbors for 
its good things,” &c. 


Really this looks somewhat like 
‘“‘ younger brothers parceled off to 
their riotous livings.”” But there is 
much more of the same sort. 


“The High-and-dry establishment man 
thinks much of the dignity of that estab- 
lishment of which he constitutes himself 
the representative, and, in the words of a 
worthy bishop of this class when address- 
ing the young persons he had just con- 
firmed, he feels it to be a duty to enjoy 
the innocent amusements of life ; and if 
he has interest, he desires to accumulate 
upon himself as many pieces of prefer- 
ment as the Bishop o ; and regards 
the endowments of the church as intend- 
ed, not to benefit a parish, but to dignify 
an individual—not to render munificent a 
resident pastor, but to enable a non-resi- 
dent to move in genteel society. If he has 
no interest,” &c. * * “If Dr. High-and- 
dry be promoted, through his marriage 
with a bishop’s daughter, his connection 
with the peerage, or the influence of the 
county member, grateful for political - 
port, or willing to offer a retainer for fu- 
ture services, to a stall in the cathedral, 
he unites with the evangelical canons in 
demoralizing the cathedral towns (such 
towns being proverbially most hostile to 
the church) by declaiming on the hard- 
ship of attending the daily service—which 
service he strictly cunnll, however, du- 
ring his constrained residence, in order 
to secure his dividend—while the people 
think that, although the service be hard, 
yet it is overpaid; and the pious are dis- 
gusted at seeing him rejoicing, like a 
school-boy, to be released at the expira- 
tion of his term of residence from a duty 
which ought to be his delight—at seeing 
him approach the church-door with the 
residentiary in deep conversation as to 
the value of an approaching fine, and 
then leaving him there with a look of tri- 
umph, as one exonerated from the odious 
burden—at knowing that he who thinks 
it a waste of time to attend daily service, 
night after night spends four or five hours 
at the dinner table or evening party—at 
hearing him plead poverty as an excuse 
for not increasing the choir or adorning 
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the edifice, while he is living in lurury 
not surpassed by the nobleman in the 
neighboring mansion. If Dr. High-and- 
dry differs from his evangelical brother 
in that the one does, and the other does 
not, consider the chanting of the service 
sinful and Popish, (though sinful and Po- 
pish asin private he declares it to be, 
the evangelical adds to the demoraliza- 
tion of the town by attending it regularly 
to earn his pay,) still, if Dr. High-and-dry 
does not go so far as this, his whole at- 
tention is given to the anthem, and in- 
stead of endeavoring to make the service 
a sublime mode of worship, he converts 
the cathedral into a music-room. * * * 

“So much for Doctor High-and-dry as 
an incumbent and a dignitary ; what he 
becomes when elevated to the mitre, lI 
will not venture to say; indeed, when 
he thus becomes a spiritual peer, no one 
but a member of the aristocracy can de- 
scribe him, for it would be beneath his 
dignity to associate with the inferior cler- 
f on terms of intimacy, and the plebeian 
aity know nothing of him except from 
observing how well he represents the 
dignity of our venerable and excellent 
establishment.” 

“The whole care of the High-and-dry 
is absorbed in zeal for the maintenance, 
the worldly grandeur, and the dignity of 
the establishment; and the highest merit 
which he expects in a clergyman con- 
sists in his being a gentlemanlike person. 
Pomp and ceremony he permits, but it 
is the pomp and ceremony, not of the 
church, but of the drawing-room, to 
which in towns he would make the sane- 
tuary conformable.” * * * “ Now, as to 
the dignity of the establishment, the 
Anglo-Catholic cares nothing, the ver 
fact of there being an establishment at all, 
is to him a very unimportant concern ; 
he admits that there are advantages, but 
looks at the Bishop of ——, and at Arch- 
deacon , and he observes with a sigh 
that it acts as a temptation to parsons 
who ought never to have been admitted 
into holy orders—-a temptation which 
may lead to their destruction. All the 
arguments used by the High-and-dry in 
favor of an establishment from the cir- 
cumstances of its alluring into the clerical 
profession young sprigs of quality, tell 
with the Anglo-Catholic on the other 
side; he knows that there are higher ar- 
guments for its support, but if these were 
all, he feels that an establishment would 
be a nuisance rather than a benefit.”’-— 
Churchman, Jan. 6. 





Some things are said about the 
Evangelical party which go to show 
the character of the so called church 


of England. 


“It may be very wrong to go to a ball. 


I will not defend the ‘dancing men and 
dancing women,’ but I will suggest to 
them when defending themselves to jp. 
quire of their evangelical neighbor wheth. 
er much more can not be produced from 
Scripture against a dinner party than there 
can he against a ball—against the Bish 

of ’s (Qu. an evangelical bishop? 
champagne dinners than against the 
Queen’s fancy ball.’’"— Churchm., Jan. 13, 


This writer speaks of the lord 
bishops in pointed terms. Some of 
his allusions, doubtless clear enough 
at home, are somewhat obscure to 
us, though the drift of his testimony 
is too plain to be mistaken. 


“Let a bishop denounce, if he will, 
the superstitions, if there are any, of the 
Anglo-Catholic ; but if he does so, the 
Anglo-Catholic has a right to expect that 
he will denounce in terms equally strong, 
the fox-hunting dean, and the irregular 
ties of the evangelical. It brings dis 
grace upon the Episcopal order when 
men see their bishops joining in a hue 
and ery against a party which may chance 
to be unpopular among the vulgar herd, 
while actual heresies are in other quar 
ters propounded without rebuke—when 
in charges which are little more than the 
transcript of the leading articles in news 
papers, they hear alarm at the progress 
of Oxford divinity expressed by those 
very bishops who are silent when Sabel- 
lianism is taught in Dublin, and Neste 
rianism propounded at Cheltenham.” 

** When the bishop is attacking the Or 
ford Tracts, or trying to distinguish be 
tween points of doctrine, he comes down 
from his throne into the arena of contro- 
versy ; and the question, I repeat, arises, 
What is his opinion worth? The opin 
ion of a man who is unknown to the 
church as a theologian, and who owes 
his preferment only to political interest, 
on some deep point of theology, the very 
terms of w hich he bas not been able t 
master, is not likely to be very influential 
with those who have given their nights 
and days to theological science. There 
is something ludicrous in the idea of 4 
Maltby, a Stanley, a Musgrave, a Murray, 
a Charles Sumner, an Allen, a Davyes, 
a Monk, a Gilbert, a Pepys, or one of 
Lady De Grey's wild Irishmen, pronoun 
cing sentence upon the learned labors of 
deep-read self: denying theologians. They 
seem to suppose that their consecration 
endows them with that wisdom and the- 
ological learning for which they have 
never labored, and which can only be 
the result of industry. They censure the 
poor Anglo-Catholic, who believes that 
their consecration conveys to them 
power of conferring grace upon souls pre- 
pared to receive it; and then they per 
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mit their flatterers to persuade them that 
jearning and intellectual powers have 
been, as it were, by miracle imparted to 
them.” —Churchman, Feb. 3. 


All this is certainly very instruc- 
tive as to the character of the Eng- 
lish church, and particularly of the 
English bishops. ‘ Sabellianism 
taught at Dublin, and Nestorianism 
at Cheltenham’—whoever may be 
the offenders—indicates something 
like heresy winked at by the bish- 
ops, within the pale of the church. 
The ten individuals mentioned by 
name, of whom it is asserted that 
the very idea of their pronouncing 
an opinion respecting a theological 
work is ‘ludicrous,’ are the bish- 
ops of Durham, Norwich, Hereford, 
Rochester, Winchester, Ely, Peter- 
borough, Gloucester, Chichester, and 
Worcester. As for the persons distin- 

ished as “ Lady DeGrey’s wild 

ishmen,” it transcends our learn- 
ing to tell who they are, or how ma- 
ny, save that they are bishops, and 
are to be counted as more than one. 
So it seems that at least twelve of 
the twenty four bishops are men so 
notoriously ignorant of theology that 
“there is something ludicrous in 
the idea” of their “ pronouncing 
sentence upon the learned labors of 
deep-read sel f-denying theologians.” 
We do not wonder that this writer, 
whose sense of decorum is so 
wounded by that to which other 
Englishmen have become quite har- 
dened by familiarity, speaks of “ the 
church” as “our divided, and, I 
fear, dissolving communion.” Such 
a communion, if not speedily and 
radically reformed, ought to be di- 
vided and dissolved. 

But this article is shut up within 
certain limits, and we have already 
eecupied too much of our space 
with this topic. We return to fol- 
low Juris Consultus a little farther. 
He undertakes to vindicate his bish- 
op’s charge on three points—* the 
right of private judgment ;”—“ the 
state of the Episcopal church, as 
compared with other Protestant de- 


nominations ;"—and “the design 
and mission of the Christian church, 
including baptism, and the * New 
Light theology.’ ” 

In regard to the first point, he 
states the question in these terms. 
“Is there any supposable case, in 
which the unanimous consent of all 
the fathers of the first and second 
centuries may command our assent? 
The reviewer would say No, the 
Bishop, Yes.” He adds, * The re- 
viewer's pretense that the Bishop 
holds their [the Protestant] doctrine 
of private judgment is a very strange 
one. The Bishop asserts distinctly 
that the unanimous consent of the 
church, as set forth. in the fathers 
of the first and second centuries, on 
any matter of fact, whether of doc- 
trine or discipline, is binding, as the 
lawyers would say, in foro consci- 
entia. This the reviewer denies in 
toto.” 

Very well. Let this be the issue. 
This is what we thought the Bishop 
meant at our first reading of his 
charge, though on a second reading 
it seemed possible to adopt a more 
charitable construction. This is 
what he ought to insist upon if he 
would hope to pass muster among 
the uncompromising advocates of 
“catholicity.” But if this is what 
he means, let him stick to it like a 
man, and not seem to take it back 
ina paragraph of fog about “ the 
general exercise of private judg- 
ment.” On the authority then of 
the Bishop’s attorney, let all men 
understand, that Episcopalianism in 
Connecticut does deny, unequivo- 
cally, the exclusive authority of the 
Holy Scriptures as the standard of 
Christianity. The Bible can no 
more be interpreted without the sup- 
plementary teaching of the fathers 
down to the year 233, than Bishop 
Brownell’s charge can be interpret- 
ed without these supplementary ex- 
planations from his attorney. If we 
believed that those fathers were as 
fully authorized to tell what the 
apostles believed and taught, as we 
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believe the writer of this pamphlet 
is to speak for the author of the 
*“ Errors of the Times,”—if we be- 
lieved that those fathers stood on 
the same level with the apostles in 
respect to intelligence and inspira- 
tion, and in respect to Christian 
simplicity, or as nearly so as this 
writer stands on the same level with 
his client,—we would even admit 
the proposition, which we are now 
constrained to recognize as officially 
set forth by the Bishop of Connec- 
ticut. But in sober truth we utterly 
deny the competency of the fathers 
as authoritative exponents of what 
constitutes the Gospel. In the New 
Testament we have the personal 
teaching of Christ himself and of 
his apostles. In the Old Testament 
we have the system of which Chris- 
tianity was the consummation. In 
either Testament we have a key 
to the interpretation of the other. 
What the Bible itself does not teach 
without the fathers—that, all the fa- 
thers of two centuries, or of six, or 
of eighteen, can not impose upon 
our faith as a part of the Gospel. 
The writer of this pamphlet ‘ sup- 
poses a case.’ ‘Irenzeus was the 
pupil of Polycarp, and Polycarp was 
the pupil of the apostle John. Now 
Irenzus, residing at Lyons, A. D. 
200, knew what the Gallican church- 
es believed in his day on the subject 
of the Trinity, and he knew from 
Polycarp what was the faith of the 
Asiatic churches in his day on the 
same subject, and Polycarp knew 
from St. John what was taught by 
the apostles.” Now it so happens 
that we ourselves know what was 
taught by the apostles on this sub- 
ject, and know it directly from the 
same John whose pupil Polycarp is 
said to have been. And if we did 
not get the doctrine of the Trinity 
directly from the apostles in the 
Scriptures, most certainly we would 
not receive it as a tradition handed 
down through three long genera- 
tions. ‘The writer proceeds with his 
* We find all the prim- 


argument. 
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itive churches [i. e. so far as we 
know any thing about their faith] 
agreeing on these two points,—that 
a belief in the Trinity was univer. 
sal, and that it was held to have 
come down from the apostles. Ae. 
cording to the principles of the Bish. 
op’s charge, no amount of subse. 
quent testimony, no philosophical 
or metaphysical reasoning, can set 
aside this doctrine.’ That is to say 
—unless all this argument is non 
sense—we are bound to believe the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity, not because 
it is in the Scriptures, but because 
it is in the writings of the fathers; 
and if it were not for what lreneus 
testifies touching the testimony of 
Polycarp, touching the testimony of 
John—if it were not for the glimp- 
ses we get of the traditionary faith 
of the first two centuries after the 
ascension—some amount of subse- 
quent testimony, some philosophical 
or metaphysical reasoning, might set 
aside whatever traces of the Trinity 
we can find in the Scriptures. And 
yet this man puts on airs about sym 
pathy with Unitarianism ! 

That we do not misunderstand the 
writer, is more evident as he pro 
ceeds to ask whether the reviewer 
will take the same ground. He an- 
swers his own question in the nega- 
tive, and adds that the reviewer, as 
a Congregationalist, “ must, and in 
practice does, reserve the right to 
set aside any and every opinion of 
the primitive ages, however univer 
sal, and however important, when 
ever it happens to conflict with his 
own notions or interests.” ‘That is 
to say, those who do not acknow- 
ledge the tradition of the two first 
centuries as authority, ‘* binding, in 
foro conscientia,” have no standard 
of belief but their own notions 
interests. This then is Bishop Brow- 
nell’s respect for the Bible as repre- 
sented by his attorney. ‘Those who 
take the inspired Scriptures for @ 
standard, authoritative, infallible, 
and exclusive—those whose first 
maxim in Christian theology is that 
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every doctrine and opinion is to be 
seferred to the arbitration of the re- 
word of God—have no stand- 
ard of faith but their own notions and 
interests. ‘The Bible gives equivo- 
cal testimony ; any man’s notions 
and interests can find warrant enough 
in the Bible ; tradition is the safe 
. The Bible is a mere nose of 
wax ; tradition is the inflexible mar- 
ble. Is this the Episcopal church 
of Connecticut? “I heard a voice 
from heaven, saying, Come out of 
her my people, that ye be not par- 
takers of her sins, and that ye re- 
ceive not of her plagues.” 

In this connection the writer in- 
dulges himself in a piece of mis- 
representation which we will just 
stop to correct. He says, “It 1s 
confessed in a late work entitled A 
Congregational Catechism,” * that 
the fathers of the second century 

ve the existence of diocesan 
piscopacy in their days, and that 
they held it to be of divine institu- 
tion.” This is said as contradict- 
ing the reviewer's remark, that “so 
far from setting aside the first two 
centuries, we claim them on our 
side in every question between us,” 
and as exhibiting an instance in 
which Congregationalists reject the 
confessed ‘ unanimous consent of all 
the fathers of the first and second 
centuries.” Any reader who will 
lake the trouble to look into the Con- 

tional Catechism, (Chap. IV, 
a? 60, 61 and 64,) will see that 
this is a misrepresentation. The 
Catechism and the reviewer agree 
i maintaining that the entire histo- 
tyof the church for the first two 
centuries, as gleaned from the wri- 
tings of those centuries, is on our 
side in the Episcopal controversy. 
The period about the close of the 
second century and the commence- 
ment of the third, is pointed out as 
the period in which “the ecclesias- 
teal polity first became a hierar- 
thy” of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. The last half of the second 
century is spoken of as the time 
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when the superiority of the church 
in a city over the rural churches 
around it, and the consequent supe- 
riority of its presiding presbyter or 
bishop, began to be insisted on as ex- 
isting by divine appointment. It is 
made clear that before that period, 
the fathers have no idea of any thing 
at all resembling the diocesan Epis- 
copal hierarchy. ‘The essential con- 
dition therefore—* the unanimous 
consent,” is wanting. The author- 
ity of the first two centuries, ac- 
cording to the most authoritative 
definition of that authority, is not 
against us, and the statement of our 
special pleader is, at the best, a 
blunder. 

The argument against private 
judgment, chiefly insisted on both 
by the bishop and by the writer of 
this pamphlet, is derived from ‘ its 
tendency and the consequences re- 
sulting from it.’ And in drawing 
out this argument, the display of 
learning which our author makes, 
is almost terrific. He holds that 
the Gnostics were probably the first 
asserters of the right of private judg- 
ment, “among whom,” he says, 
“are to be reckoned the Cerinthi- 
ans, the Saturninans, the Marcion- 
ites, the Bardensanes, the Tatian- 
sists, the Basilidians, the Carpocra- 
tians, the Valentinians, the Adam- 
ites, and Cainites, and Abelites, and 
Sethites, and Florinians, and Ser- 
pentinians.” As if the Gnostics had 
any more to do with the Protestant 
doctrine of the right of private judg- 
ment, than the Mohammedans. As 
if “the Cerinthians, the Saturni- 
nans,” and all that learned compa- 
ny, were agreed in insisting on ‘ the 
Bible and the Bible alone’ as au- 
thority in religion. What nonsense ! 

In pursuing this profound argu- 
ment, our Juris Consultus makes a 
new foray into Germany. He in- 
sists that if a man undertakes to in- 
quire and judge for himself from 
all the actual evidence in the case, 
it will be impossible for that man 
to ascertain what books belong to 
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the canon of Scripture. At the 
same time he asserts, that some of 
the books of the now received canon 
do not belong to the Bible if judged 
by his own rule, “ the unanimous 
consent of the first two centuries.” 
This is certainly ingenious. He 
sets up a standard which infallibly 
and confessedly mutilates the re- 
ceived canon of Scripture ; and at 
the same time finds fault with the 
Protestant principle of judging freely 
according to the actual evidence 
from all quarters, because, as he 
says, it leads to a similar result. 
Yet this is the point which he pro- 
ceeds to fortify, by showing how 
smal! a portion of the Scriptures 
was received by the Gnostics and 
other ancient heretics, and then by 
drawing as horrible a picture as he 
can of the Rationalism which has 
had so much influence for half a 
century or more in the schools of 
Germany. We have no time to 
follow him through the swamp of 
his assertions and references. It is 
enough to deny their pertinence to 
the question. He would have us 
believe that all the liberties which 
German rationalists have taken with 
the canon of Scripture, result from 
their rejecting the authority of the 
fathers ; when according to his own 
showing he himself receives, as be- 
longing to the canon, some books 
to which that supreme authority, 
“the unanimous consent of all the 
fathers,” does not testify. He would 
have us believe, that the prepos- 
terous and infidel teaching of those 
rationalists, is the legitimate conse- 
quence of their rejecting the unani- 
mous consent of the fathers as the 
rule of faith. What child can not 
see that it is rather the result of 
their rejecting the authority of the 
Bible ? 

After all, the real motive for this 
additional and exaggerated repre- 
sentation of German infidelity, is 
something distinct from its supposed 
pertinency to his argument. “These 
are the men,” he says again, “* who 
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have the reviewer's sympathies” 
** These are the men for whom the 
reviewer professes so much regard, 
and with whom he manifests g 
much sympathy. And these ar 
the books which are brought to thig 
country by hundreds, and fill the 
theological libraries of the Ney 
School seminaries. These are the 
fountains from which their theology 
is in a great measure to be drawn,” 
We need not again expose the dig. 
ingenuousness of this as it respects 
the reviewer ; he has expressed no 
sympathy with German infidelity* 
The fling at “ the New School sem. 
inaries,” is as imbecile as it is ihe 
licious. If the library of a theo. 
logical seminary contains Paine’ 
Works, and Hume’s, ‘Tindal’s, and 
Wollaston’s, does it follow that the 
students will be infidels? If it 
contains Baronius and Dens, will 
the students of course be Papists? 
If it contains the Koran, will they 
turn Mohammedans? If it containg 
Laud’s Diary, the British Critic, the 
Oxford Tracts, Brownell’s Charges, 
and Chapin’s Primitive Church, will 
they of course be Anglo-Catholies? 
What is a library good for? Ask 
** Old School men” at Princeton 
ask even the professors at Chelsea 
—whether it is not necessary fora 
thorough theologian in these days 
to know, or at least to have the 
means of knowing, what the Ger 
mans have done and are doing. 
The “state of the Protestant 
church in Germany” has been for 
*" While we have been writing, the 
ire oan of the very city in which 
Bishop Brownell resides, and from whieh 
this pamphlet purports to have proc 
have given their report of a lyceum lec 
ture on “ Germany,” by the — of one 
of the Episcopal churches there, a get 
tleman of elegant and various se 


ship, and of the highest worth in hiss 
cred profession. ‘The thoughts which 





that gentleman is reported to have ut 
tered respecting ‘the religious sentiment 
of Germany,’ are so coincident with those 
of our reviewer, and, as we think, so jus, 
that we exceedingly regret the impos 
bility of making room for them here. See 
Hartford Daily Courant, March Ll. 
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many years a standing topic of ar- 

nt with a certain class of Epis- 

lian writers. It is to them one 
of the most convenient of all the 
loci communes of controversy. Is 
the Prayer-book to be commended ? 
Look to Germany ; oh, if the church- 
es there had been blessed with our 
excellent liturgy! Is the argu- 
ment for diocesan episcopacy to be 
srengthened ? Look to Germany ; 
see what they have suffered there 
for want of the three orders! Is it 
apostolical succession that is to be 
insisted on? Still the cry is, Look to 
Germany ; they lost the succession at 
the Reformation,—behold the dread- 
ful consequences. Is the Protestant 
doctrine of the exclusive authority 
of the Scriptures to be renounc- 
edand denounced? Is it asserted 
that we have no right, when reading 
the Bible, to exercise our own fac- 
ulties in ascertaining what it teaches 
—that we must ask Tertullian and 
Barnabas to give us a traditionary 
interpretation? Germany! Germa- 
ny! see what has happened there in 
consequence of men’s undertaking 
to study the Bible for themselves. 
But we do not believe that Ameri- 
can Christians will be persuaded by 
such arguments to renounce either 
their wits or their intellectual and 
giritual liberty. ‘They know that 
the Bible is a plain intelligible book, 
stothe general drift of its teach- 
ing; and they will not believe that 
the free and honest study of the Bi- 
ble makes men infidels. We have 
tnother way of accounting for the 
lamented prevalence of infidel hab- 
is of reasoning in the schools of 
Germany. The cause of that un- 
happy state of things is not Protes- 
tantism or the right of private judg- 
ment; but rather the contrary. It 
isformalism, and the union of church 
and state. It is, that there is no 
church in Germany, fairly founded 
o the doctrines of justification by 
fiith, and regeneration by the Holy 

t—no church consisting of con- 
verted and believing men, volunta- 
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rily united for mutual edification and 
communion—no church of men 
called to be saints, choosing their 
own pastors and regulating their own 
affairs. It is, that the Reformation 
in Germany has not been permitted 
to work itself out in its legitimate 
results. Germany has had no Puri- 
tan controversy, and no Puritan age 
—no Westminster Assembly with its 
“dissenting brethren”—no Hamp- 
den, and Cromwell, and Milton—no 
Baxter and Owen—no two thousand 
non-conforming ministers expelled 
from their parishes and compelled 
to be dissenters from a Protestant 
establishment. Germany has had 
no Wesley and Whitefield, to go 
forth as apostles of the true succes- 
sion, to preach in all her provinces 
the grand and stirring themes of 
spiritual religion, and to organize a 
system of permanent evangelical in- 
fluences, which the state could nei- 
ther control nor corrupt. It is such 
influences, and not the Prayer-book, 
nor the bishops, nor the fathers, that 
have saved England in part from the 
triumph of that tendency to skepti- 
cism which during the last century 
affected so widely the general mind 
of Christendom. 

We have no room to proceed in 
our examination of this pamphlet. 
We have already said enough, and 
more than enough to expose its char- 
acter, and particularly its imbecility 
as a defense of Bishop Brownell’s 
charge. We have something to say 
on the two remaining topics handled 
by the author; but fortunately those 
two topics are of late so continually 
discoursed about by writers of his 
school, that we shall not be obliged 
to wait long for an opportunity of 
resuming the discussion. If Juris 
Consultus does not speak again, 
doubtless some other champion will 
appear against “ Revivalism,” or 
* New Englandism,” or whatever 
newer name may be invented to 
stigmatize the doctrine of salvation 
by the grace of God alone. 
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A Church without a Bishop. The 
Apostolical and Primitive Church, 
popular in its government, and 
simple in its worship. By Lyman 
CoLemaNn, author of “ Antiquities 
of the Christian Church.” With 
an Introductory Essay, by Dr. 
Augustus Neander, Professor of 
Theology in the University of 
Berlin. Boston, 1844. 


Tue Rev. Lyman Coleman, late 
Principal of the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Andover, is known to the public 
as the author of a learned volume, 
compiled from various sources, on 
the * Antiquities of the Christian 
Church.” Since the publication of 
that work, this strenuous advocate 
of Congregationalism has visited 
Europe, and particularly Germany, 
for the sake of forming acquaint- 
ance with the scholars of that coun- 
try, observing the customs and usa- 
ges of different religious communi- 
ties, and collecting materials for the 
further promotion of his favorite 
branch of study. As the result, we 
have now before us from his pen, 
an elaborate work on the Constitu- 
tion and Worship of the Primitive 
and Apostolical Church. We can 
truly say, we have perused the vol- 
ume with high satisfaction, espe- 
cially, on account of the author’s 
very consistent and correct views of 
the primitive form and organization 
of Christian churches. 

Prefixed to the work, (pages 13 
to 23,) is an interesting Introduc- 
tion, by Professor Neander, of 
Berlin, dated April 28, 1843. This 
great historian says: ‘ In compli- 
ance with the request of my worthy 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Coleman, I am 
happy to accompany his proposed 
work on the Constitution and Wor- 
ship of the Apostolical and Primi- 
tive Church, with some preliminary 
remarks. I regard it as one of 
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the remarkable signs of the times, 
that Christians, separated from each 
other by land and by sea, by lap. 
guage and government, are becom. 
ing more closely united in the cop. 
sciousness that they are only dif. 
ferent members of one universal 
church, grounded and built on the 
rock Christ Jesus. And it is with 
the hope of promoting this catholic 
union, that I gladly improve this 
opportunity to address my Christian 
brethren beyond the waters, on some 
important subjects of common inter. 
est to the church of Christ.” 

He then refers us to his History 
of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles, 
and to the English translation of it, 
by J. E. Ryland, as containing his 
own sentiments on the subjects dis 
cussed in Mr. Coleman’s book ; and 
goes on to say: “It is of the uw 
most importance to keep ever ia 
view, the difference between the 
economy of the Old Testament and 
that of the New. The neglect of 
this has given rise to the grosses 
errors, and to divisions, by which 
those who ought to be united t 
gether in the bonds of Christian 
love, have been sundered from each 
other. In the Old Testament, every 
thing relating to the kingdom of God 
was estimated by outward forms, 
and promoted by specific externa 
rites. Inthe New, every thing s 
made to depend upon what is ® 
ternal and spiritual.” Afier seven 
pages illustrating this idea, and 
showing the early deflection of the 
Christian church towards the Jew 
ish dispensation, he says: “ This 
change in the mode of administer 
ing the government of the chureh, 
resulting from peculiar circumstal- 
ces, may have been introduced 
a salutary expedient, without imply: 
ing any departure from the purily 
of the Christian spirit. When, how 
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ever, the doctrine is, as it gradually 

ined currency in the third cen- 
tury—that the bishops are, by divine 
right, the head of the church, and 
invested with the government of the 
same, that they are the successors 
of the apostles, and by this suc- 
cession inherit apostolical authority, 
that, in consequence of that ordi- 
nation which they have received 
merely in an outward manner, 
they are the medium through which 
the Holy Ghost, in all time to 
come, must be transmitted to the 
church—-when this becomes the 
doctrine of the church, we certainly 
must perceive, in these assumptions, 
a strong corruption of the purity 
of the Christian system. It is a 
carnal perversion of the true idea 
of the Christian church. It is fall- 
ing back into the spirit of the Jew- 
ish religion. Instead of the Chris- 
tian idea of a church, based on in- 
ward principles of communion, and 
extending itself by means of these, 
it presents us with the image of 
one, like that under the Old Testa- 
ment, resting in outward ordinances, 
and seeking to promote the propa- 
gation of the kingdom of God by 
external rites. ‘This entire perver- 
sion of the original view of the 
Christian church, was itself the ori- 
gin of the whole system of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion—the germ 
from which sprung the popery of 
the dark ages. 

“We hold, indeed, no contro- 
versy with that class of Episcopa- 
lians who adhere to the Episco- 
pal system above mentioned, as well 
adapted, in their opinion, to the 
exigences of their church. We 
would live in harmony with them, 
notwithstanding their mistaken views 
of the true form of the church, pro- 
vided they denounce not other sys- 
tems of church government. But 
the doctrine of the absolute neces- 
sity of the Episcopal as the only 
valid form of government, and of 
the Episcopal succession of bishops 
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above mentioned, in order to a par- 
ticipation in the gifts of the Spirit, 
all this we must regard as some- 
thing foreign to the true idea of the 
Christian church. It is in direct 
conflict with the spirit of Protestant- 
ism ; and is the origin, not of the 
true catholicism of the aposties, but 
of that of the Romish church. 
When, therefore, Episcopalians dis- 
own, as essentially deficient in their 
ecclesiastical organization, other 
Protestant churches which evidently 
have the spirit of Christ, it only 
remains for us to protest, in the 
strongest terms, against their set- 
ting up such a standard of perfec- 
tion for the Christian church. Far 
be it from us, who began with Lu- 
ther in the spirit, that we should 
now desire to be made perfect by 
the flesh. Gal. 3: 3.” 

Mr. Coleman’s views of the Chris- 
tian church, appear to be in perfect 
harmony with those of his learned 
German patron. And to collect ar- 
guments in support of these views, 
he has literally ransacked Germany, 
Great Britain, and America. The 
result is given in the present work. 
Here, therefore, we may expect to 
find a real thesaurus of arguments 
against the jus divinum of the Epis- 
copal hierarchy. In its form, the 
work is, to a considerable extent, a 
compilation ; for it cites the argu- 
ments of a great number of writers, 
and very much in their own lan- 
guage. It moreover aims to satisfy, 
alike, the demands of learned inquir- 
ers, and the wishes of those who love 
a popular style of reasoning. 

So far as we can judge froma 
pretty careful perusal of the work 
before us, the author is true to his 
own principles, quotes fairly the au- 
thors he cites, and actually gives us a 
good sylloge argumentorum in Pon- 
tificios. The style, however, is not 
equable and uniform. As the author 
quotes and makes abstracts from 
writers of all sorts, he seems to have 
his mind thrown into the attitude of 








the writer before him, so that what 
he adds of his own, is in a similar 
strain with that of the writer quoted, 
verbose or dense, declamatory and 
popular or nervous and solid, ex- 
plaining every thing minutely and 
making it comprehensible to a ‘child, 
or giving no explanation whatever, 
passing summarily on, and frequent- 
ly leaving the gist of the argument 
to be extracted from a Greek or Lat- 
in quotation, which is not always 
translated. We think it a defect in 
the work, that the author did not dis- 
solve the whole matter of it in the cru- 
cible of his own mind, digest it well, 
and then pour it forth in a stream 
of uniform and consistent charac- 
ter.—But, notwithstanding this im- 
perfection in its style; we would hail 
the volume as a highly valuable 
contribution in aid of the discussions 
now going on respecting the consti- 
tution and government of the Chris- 
tian church. ‘To the great majority 
of readers, it will suggest many new 
and important thoughts, new argu- 
ments and illustrations, and a mass 
of evidence for the popular form of 
church government, which is per- 
haps no where else to be found in 
so small a compass, and expressed 
in so intelligible a manner. 

We take the liberty to suggest to 
those who direct the studies of can- 
didates for the ministry, the impor- 
tance of such a course of instruc- 
tion, reading, and discussion, in a 
theological seminary, as would be 
secured by making this volume a 
text-book, and taking up consecu- 
tively all the biblical, historical, and 
ecclesiastico-political questions of 
which it treats. This is a depart- 
ment too much neglected in all the 
theological seminaries of New Eng- 
land, if not in those of the Presby- 
terian church. 





An Address delivered August 16, 
1843, before the Society of Phi 
Beta Kappa in Yale College. 
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By Wituam B. Spracvs, D.D., 
of Albany. New Haven, B. L, 
Hamlen, 1843. 


WE regret that the publication 
of this Oration was too late for the 
Number of our Review, in which 
we gave a notice of the Address of 
Dr. Bushnell before the Society of 
Alumni, pronounced at the same 
commencement. We have regret. 
ted this the more, as our intentions 
were frustrated a second time by 
the unexpected length of one or 
two articles in our last Number, 
which excluded our usual literary 
notices. But we are not willing to 
subject ourselves to the imputation 
of so bad taste, as even to seem to 
overlook this beautiful production, 

We are not insensible to the ap- 
propriateness of the theme, nor to 
the value of the sentiments, which 
the author expresses upon “ the rev 
sponsibilities, the temptations, and 
the reward of men of letters ;’’ but 
we have been so much charmed 
with the classic purity and elegance 
of the style, and with the just taste 
which pervades every part and 
gives completeness to the whole, 
that we shall follow our own ineli- 
nations and confine our remarks 
principally to this excellence. 

It is the graceful and natural style 
of a cultivated and well-balanced 
mind. It pleases by excellence 
alone, and not by those striking 
faults which are admired in so 
many of our popular writers. It is 
without affectation. There are nei- 
ther antiquated words and phrases, 
nor foreign idioms, nor transplanted 
Germanisms. It is without the am- 
bitious vanity of obscure expressions 
to deceive with a new appearance 
of acknowledged truths. It is with 
out extravagance. ‘There are no 


far fetched allusions, no strange 
figures brought forth from the stores 
of a retentive memory, no “ pur 
pureus pannus,” to attract with its 
scarlet glare, the half barbarous ad- 
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miration of the wonderful and stri- 
king, which is the last thing to be 
extirpated even from a refined taste. 
But it is the production of a mind, 
whose expressions of thought must 
reflect its own habitual sense of the 
beautiful. 

The perfect embodiment in words 
of the ideas of the beautiful, is the 
last refinement of every good style, 
because it is only produced by the 

ual rejection of splendid and 
captivating faults, and by the full 
and complete development of beau- 
ties. It is apparently without art. 
But those products which have the 
of nature in such high per- 
Etion, never grow out of a soil 
that is not cultivated. It is not, 
indeed, the mere formalism of art 
unenlivened by genius ; it is rather 
the result of the many trials, which 
asense of the beautiful is contin- 
wally impelling the refined mind to 
make, and in which at length art 
identifies itself with nature. This 
polish of style too, is without the 
appearance of effort, yet is it the 
ultimate triumph of long continued 
effort, which gives to it this nat- 
ual ease. If it is no longer an 
effort, it is the unconscious produc- 
tion of a mind, which has been so 
much accustomed to effort, that the 
graceful exercise of habit has come 
toresemble the unlabored work of 
nature. In this perfect combina- 
tion of the purely good qualities of 
style, the words and sentences flow 
with a motion so easy, that we are 
unconscious of the progress we are 
making. Like the harmonious ex- 
pression of the feelings of a cultiva- 
ted and benevolent heart, which, 
accustomed to sympathy with oth- 
ers, always pleases without in any 
thing offending, the language of a 
perfect taste would charm the whole 
soul, and satisfy completely its in- 
stinctive demand for beauty and 
harmony. All persons recognize 
more or less distinctly this excel- 
lence, though without always being 
aware of the sources of it. Indeed, 
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the author himself couid not proba- 
bly analyze the successive steps by 
which he attained to this perfection, 
any more than the artist could esti- 
mate the influence of each one of his 
long protracted efforts upon his ulti- 
mate triumph in giving the life and 
grace of nature to a work of art. 

We estimate very highly this per- 
fection of style. It is of itself a 
fine art—and like the other fine 
arts, tends to give to human char- 
acter the beautiful harmony and 
proportions which a just taste re- 
quires—checking extravagancies— 
softening asperities—-rounding off 
the extremes of conduct, and giving 
an inexpressible completeness to the 
whole. Nor is this unworthy of a 
man of talents. The greatest gen- 
ius, in its highest state of refine- 
ment, has the most exquisite per- 
ception of the beautiful in expres- 
sion, and is the most insatiate of 
this excellence. It is the very last 
acquisition—and the best writers 
have continued to make improve- 
ment in style longer than in any 
thing else. We think, therefore, 
that Dr. Sprague has in this respect, 
properly appreciated his responsibil- 
ity as a man of letters, and we trust 
he will receive his reward, in the 
assurance that such an example can 
not but exert a most beneficial in- 
fluence. 

We wish to make a single re- 
mark upon the care with which 
every part of this oration has been 
wrought. Nothing is left unfinished. 
Every thing, even the most minute, 
bears the marks of skill and atten- 
tion. Dr. Sprague apparently thinks, 
and in this we can not commend 
him too highly, that nothing which 
ought to be done at all, is too insig- 
nificant not to be done well. It is 
a pleasure to read a production, 
where nothing offends your taste. 
We hope that this example of so 
distinguished a writer, who regards 
nothing pertaining to a work of let- 
ters beneath his notice, may have 
an extensive influence. 
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But we will restrain our remarks. 
It was not our intention to write a 
criticism, but to point out the excel- 
lence which most attracted our at- 
tention. We subjoin the following 
extracts, partly, to prove the pro- 
priety of our commendation, but 
more especially for the pleasure of 
our readers who may not have seen 
the oration itself. 


**T am glad that I can refer you to some 
illustrious examples of what learning does 
for its votaries, here in the very city in 
which we are assembled ; thatI can point 
you to graves in yonder beautiful ceme- 
tery, toward which the whole communi- 
ty of cultivated minds turn a moistened 
and grateful eye. There lies your Wes- 
ster; and the fresh earth upon the spot 
shows that it was but the other day he 
was laid there. He gave his life, anda 
long life too, to the cause of letters; but 
instead of being exclusively the man of 
the study, he was awake to all the great 
interests of society, and had not a little 
to do in directing some of its more im- 
portant movements. But the primary at- 
traction of his character was the union of 
the scholar with the Christian—of the 
ornament of a highly cultivated intellect 
with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit. He moved about among you, a 

atriarch in the walks of Jiterature, of 

enevolence, of piety ; and his influence 
blessed all who came within its reach. 
And you surely can be at no loss in re- 
spect to what constituted, still constitutes, 
his reward. He had it in the happiness 
and usefulness attendant on his intellec- 
tual and moral elevation ; in the grateful 
homage of his country and the world; in 
the approbation of Him whose favor is 
life. Kod now that the grave has closed 
upon him, and he is receiving, we doubt 
not, his reward in Heaven, the memori- 
als which he has left upon earth are a 
pledge that he shali never be posi aprere 
for they are incorporated not only with 
the literature of his country, but with 
the language of the best portion of the 
world. I met him for the last time a year 
or two since, when he was on a journey ; 
and though he was well nigh exhausted 
with fatigue, he seemed quickly to recov- 
er himself in the pleasure of literary dis- 
course; and as os him bearing his 
honors with so much dignity and meek- 
ness, and observed the lighting up of the 
inward fire as he dwelt upon his favorite 
topic, I could not but exclaim, Fortunate 
Senex— Fortunate Senez ! 

“ Hittnouse, too—has passed beyond 
the reach of human praise, alas! too ear- 
ly for his country and for the world, but 
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not until he had lived long enough to pro- 


vide for the immortality of his own name, 
I have heard much of his private virtues 
—of the urbanity of his manners and the 
generosity of his spirit; of his delicate 
erception of the right and the honora- 
bie. as well as the beautiful; of the ad. 
mirable grace with which he met the va. 
rious claims of society upon his time, his 
fortune, and his genius; but it would il] 
become me, who am not sure that [ ever 
saw him, to speak of these things to 
with whom they are matter of person 
recollection. But I may speak to you of 
what he was in the great world of letters; 
for there we all felt that he was our ge. 
Se I may speak of the beauii- 
ul and boundless creations of his genius; 
of his imagination, here bursting forth 
with an almost overpowering radiance, 
and there moving sweetly and silently, as 
upon an angel's wing; of his exquisite 
taste, presiding, with rigid exactness, 
over his most excursive and brilliant ef. 
forts; of the facility with which he could 
take up and a in bis own glowing 
thoughts, whatever is graceful in nature, 
whatever is instructive in history, what- 
ever is august in the revelations of God, 
In one respect he stood almost alone 
on the phos ori of American scholars; 
while his ample fortune placed him above 
the necessity of turning his literary la 
bors to pecuniary profit, his noble spirit 
could find motives enough for exertion in 
his devotion to the interests of his friends, 
of his country, and of his race. It is not 
for me to say precisely where in the first 
rank of accomplished minds posterity will 
assign him his place ; but sure 1 am, that 
so long as a single copy of his work re 
mains to bear witness for him, no man 
will dare question that he was one of the 
luminaries of his age. 
“ And there is yet another name whicd 

I may not omit to mention,—for it seems 
tome like the genius of the place;—a 
name around which sepulchral images 
gather, but which the sepulchre can uev- 
er cast into the shade. You know thatl 
can refer only to the illustrious Dwicat. 
There are many of us who can never 
come back to this spot, but that our minds 
fill with glorious recollections of that 
venerated man. We seem to realize 
again his awe-inspiring presence,—to lie 
ten again to the eloquence that once 
charmed us, and to put ourselves, asim 
other days, in docile subjection to his 
mighty mind. We venerate yonder halls 
of learning the more, because there we 
admired the splendors of his intellect, 
and felt the heavenly influence of his de 
votion. Genius, literature, and piety, 
have long since woven for him an am 
ranthine chaplet. The world is at once 
the depository of his writings, and the 


field of his fame. Many of you who 
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hear me will, I doubt not, be ready to say 
of him, in the language of Horace— 


“Multis ile bonis flebilis occidit 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.” 


“But [ must not close this address with- 
out reminding you of the obligations 
which we owe to the institution at which 
we have been trained; to the Alma Ma- 
ter that has awakened our early aspira- 
fions, and guided our early efforts, in the 
cause of learning. We have watched 
her growing usefulness as years have 

over her; and if any cloud has 
temporarily darkened her horizon, we 
have anxiously kept our eye upon it un- 
til ithas disappeared. And so we will 
continue todo. If she is in prosperity, 
we will thank God and rejoice. If in ad- 
versity, we will hasten with filial affec- 
tion to her aid; and if we can not replen- 
ish her treasury with our bounty, we will 
atleast plead her cause before the rich. 
Let her stand, as she has done, the bul- 
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wark of learning and religion; let her 
grow fresh as she grows old; let future 
and better generations lay their willing 
offerings at her feet; and let her histor 
reach down through all time, and consti- 
tute a brilliant chapter in the history of 
the world.” 


We must not omit to say that the 
good taste which characterizes the 
style, is equally well represented in 
the printing. itis done in Mr. Ham- 
len’s best manner, and that is saying 
enough for any publication. We 
only marvel at the facility with 
which his types have restored to 
certain words, such as honour and 
publick, their original glory, after 
having for so long a time stripped 
them of these ornaments. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR NOTICE OR REVIEW. 


Movern School Geography, ac- 
companied by an Atlas: Physical 
and Political. By William C. Wood- 
bridge, member of the geographical 
societies of Paris, Frankfort, and 
Perlin. Published by Belknap & 
Hammersley, Hartford. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. 
Woodbridge is still among the living 
benefactors of the youth of our 
country ; and that he has strength 
torevive, and invigorate with new 
life, his excellent work, entitled : 
Rudiments of Geography. This 
publication, however, merits, as it 
has received, a new title ; for though 
formed on the same general prin- 
ciples and plan, almost all the mat- 
ter is new, and very many valuable 
improvements are introduced. The 
author and publishers can not fail 
fo receive a liberal share of pa- 


The six following works are 
from the press of John S. Taylor, 
No. 145 Nassau Street, New York ; 
and may be purchased at Mr. Steb- 
bins’ Sabbath School Depository, 
New Haven, and at the Bookstores 


generally. They are too well known 
to need any expression of our opin- 
ion of their merits. The work by 
Gaussen on the inspiration of the 
Bible, beautifully translated, with 
few exceptions, by the Rey. E. N. 
Kirk, is the ablest defense of a 
plenary, verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, that we have seen. Yet 
we are not satisfied with the sound- 
ness of every argument; nor con- 
vinced of the correctness of his 
theory of inspiration. 

The Voice of the Church One, 
under all the successive forms of 
Christianity ; a Discourse, pronoun- 
ced at the epening of the Theolog- 
ical School at Geneva. By J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. Transla- 
ted by the Rev. R. Smith, Water- 
ford, N. Y. 1844. 

Letters from Ireland in 1837. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Danger and Duty ; or a few words 
on Popery, Puseyism, and the Pres- 
ent State of the Times, in connec- 
tion with Truth, Righteousness, and 
Peace. By the Rev. Richard Marks, 
Vicar of Great Missenden, Bucks. 
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A Protestant Memorial : compri- 
sing, 1. A Concise Historical Sketch 
of the Reformation.—2. The An- 
tiquity of the Religion of Protestants 
demonstrated.—-3. The Safety of 
Continuing in the Protestant Church. 
—4. Romanism Contrary to the Bi- 
ble. By the Rev. Hartwell Horne, 
B. D., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 1844. 

Theopneustry, or, The Plenary 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
By S. R. L. Gaussen, Professor of 
Theology in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Translated by Edward Norris Kirk. 
Second edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. 1844. 

The Wrongs of Woman ; illus- 
trated by the story of the Little 
Pin-Headers. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. 1844. 

The Way of Safety. Lectures 
to Young Men. By L. E. Lathrop, 
D. D., Pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church, Auburn, N. Y. 1844. 

These lectures are distinguished 
by great simplicity of style, and 
by an evident desire to benefit the 
class of persons for whom they were 
prepared, and not to make a dis- 
play of great originality. They 
can not fail to make a good impres- 
sion on the mind of the young 
reader, 

The various writings of Cornelius 
Matthews, embracing The Motley 
Book, Behemoth, The Politicians, 
Poems on Man in the Republic, 
Wakondah, Paffer Hopkins, Mis- 
cellanies, Selections from Arcturus, 
and International Copyright. Com- 
plete in one volume. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, 
New York. 1843. 

We reserve our remarks on this 
collection of writings for a future 
number. 

The Hare-Bell; a Token of 
Friendship. Edited by Rev. C. W. 
Everest. Published by Gurdon Rob- 
ins, Jr., Hartford. 1844, 

The accomplished editor of this 
beautiful volume of original poems, 
was prevented by domestic afflic- 
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tions, from doing full justice to his 
intentions. Yet he has succeeded 
in offering to the public a new proof 
of his own taste ; and at the same 
time encouraged the youthful gen. 
ius of our country, to higher attain. 
ments in the art of poetry. 

A Narrative of the Expeditiog 
of Cyrus, the Younger, and of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. By 
Xenophon of Athens. Edited by 
Alpheus Crosby, Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature ig 
Dartmouth College. Boston: pub. 
lished by James Monroe & Com. 
pany. 1844. 

This edition of the Anabasis jis 
designed to accompany the Greek 
Grammar of the editor, which we 
have already noticed. It is, how. 
ever, the best edition to place in 
the hands of any Greek student, 
both on account of the correctness 
of the text, and the beauty of the type, 

Remarks on the Book of Daniel, 
in regard to the four kingdoms, es 
pecially the fourth; the two thou 
sand three hundred days ; the sev- 
enty weeks; and the events pre 
dicted in the last three chapters. 
By lrah Chase, D. D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the New. 
ton Theological Institution. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 1844. 

A new work on the prophecies 
of Daniel, first published in the 
Christian Review, for March, 1842; 
and worthy of republication in 
this form, for general circulation. 
The grand distinction between Dr. 
Chase’s interpretation, and that of 
most writers on the subject, ancient 
and modern, is, that he distinguishes 
between the empire of Alexander, 
and that of his successor, called, 
the kingdom of the Greeks; and 
that he regards this kingdom, and 
not the Roman empire, as repre 
sented by the fourth beast. In sup- 
port of these positions, he arrays 
an amount of evidence which it will 
be difficult to meet; although, 
was to be expected, his argument 
will not be conclusive to all minds. 
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